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krs.' Harry A. Oversfcreet 

46 Helen's Lane 

Mill Valley, California 

Dear Mrs. Over street: 

:..'• / l certainly regret «iy delay in ac^o^led^ng * 

your V.rv «^^^^ *™* 

your ^ccomt andwhatl tove hearo, « app the 7 . Wa ^ t 

miadamuat. eventually f?eie it. • . ■ 

' "^ '.I' Ido'hope that the iu^a«*»« ^j? 6 " 

. deairei '. • ;.-*.4 ■' y .,...•'■ .. ' ■ , -." •- ; ;,. •' . .'. ." *'-- 

'-''--.•'.' .'*' ,.r "Tfctfi every goo&WjeV ■-, ^ ' : yy- 
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Dear Mr. Nichols, 

We feel sure Mr* Murphy tfill already have written 
you. So v/e have given ours'elves three days on the open road, and 
three long nights of sleep, before trying to set down in words the 
drama, melodrama* and comedy of the Dallas experience* 

Our last letter to you, written Sunday morning, was 
scarcely in the mail before the tempo of events began to speed up 
and their peculiar significance began to show itself* The decision 
that was made Saturday evening with regard to otfr meeting with a 
group on Monday, and telling the story to the public, began to be 
well circulated by Sunday noon — after the telephone had been kept 
busy a while and an annofancement had- been made- in church* As though 
this word about our intentions had suddenly released people from 
some inhibiting fear — or feeling of helplessness — there took 
place a brisk,; warm, intelligent rallying of forces such as we have 
only rarely witnessed before* .' Ihd iyldual& eager to help and well 
informed about the Dallas set-up 'appeared' from all directions — , 
*and more than a few of them from the membership, and even from the 
Boards, of the Museum GruilcL' and , the parent organization, the Health 
Museum* These Board members were' particularly important because 
some of them had been present at, the "exclusive" meetings where 
those who had negotiated the .cancellation of our lecture asked for 
__ a token sanctioning of what they had done; and from them we were 
H^ &3-J| j able to learn much we might not otherwise have learned at all. 

^'co o-r You'd have, nodded approvingly at the way a handful 

O — ~— p 7 * °^ People — most - of them young business and professional couples — 
^^iKfiO went 'at eh job offsetting up Monday night ! s meeting* We all agreed 
w u^l1J^£ that the audience wouM have to be built by hand, so to speak — or 
iHjS^c. more accurately, by phone* With the two Dallas papers virtually 
^ZEor boycotting the whole thing — the NEWS boycotting it entirely, and 
the TIMES -HEBAED reluctant and niggardly in response — there could 
be no hope of any general announcement that would have effect*. And 
ymmr ^^^^. none -of-us da#ed risk the -sort -of -appeal to- groups that^ might bring .-V^ 
/ about a moving in of leftwing elements to try to turn it into a mass \ 
J meeting of prOtefit — and us into martyrs. In addition to the ' 
', building of an audience, two other tasks had to be performed: the 
gathering of all possible facts about what hkd* actually gone on and 
what the hidden motives were; and provision for accurate news 
coverage at the national level, since the local editors were killing 
at their desks even the" stories their own^reporiers^b:© ught in* j\ 

To this latter task we, ^irithWr long background <$£ ( / 
cordial relations with the press, could^make ,qu# :; olm contribution; - ;J 
and the Bureau Chief of AP, Bill Barnard, Wb head of the local TIME 
^Oi<w> office, Earl Johnson, and the Christian Science Monitor representative 
/&/*&% /**J a11 moved responsibly into the picture to fill the vacuum left by 
^ ^* ^ the local papers — and not only to fill that vacuum, but to prevent 




<4^V misrepresentation. (As a further safeguard/ 

at ion, arrangements were made to have z^Q^fi^^^^^^^-^--- ,^ ^ 

^ tape recorded by two different people and kepT^perman'ently oh flue.) 

mmm- - |s SEe ** w. " /\ » iO^m, 
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And so to Monday night. To our astonishment,* some three 
hundred people packed the phurch,; filling every seat that, could be 
packed in and standing three, deep at the~back of the auditorium* 
The overwhelmning majority of the people, .we feel sure, were friendly 
or neutral, to. start with — and,,/warmly friendly at the end* A few 
were hostile — but they too, indirectly, were an .asset: one in 
particular, who was quite apparently doing ,an assigned job of , 
heckling. The Unitarian minister who presided,, Dr. Robert Raible, 
did a superbly right job of introducing us: with no reference to 
the problem, he said simply that he and his church were proud to 
introduce the Overstreets to a Dallas audience . We took over from 
there. And we played it straight — as though our job actually were 
that of straightening out a past record that had been challenged 
in good faith. Neither we nor anyone in the audience, we would say, 
believed that was the real issue. But it had been handed to us on 
a platter, so to speak, and nothing could have served more neatly 
our wish to tell our full story. We tried to do three things — and 
to do them in the form of a simple reporting of facts, with no 
emotional editorializing. We told, first, of the contracting of the 
lecture, its cancellation, and our decision — when no facts or 
reasons were given — to come to Dallas to try to learn the score. 
Second, with documents in hand (Thanks for having Ray Nixon send 
the materials), we told our own experiences in Mill Valley, Washingtoi 
and Tucson. Third, we tied in these events and their implications 
with our mental health concerns. In the question period, we had, 
happily, the best^ chance we have ever had so far to do yet another 
thing: to discuss what we have learned about the reasons, processes, 
and prob&ms of investigations — with an invisible bow to Bob Morris 
and Ray Nixon. 

All this was not as calm as it sounds J Early in our talk, 
reporting on the events of the cancellation, we said, "We have been 
told. • ." something or other. A woman standing at the back of tte 
auditorium (more about her later) broke in suddenly: "You're telling 
what you've been told. Now I'll tell what I was told. !r All heads 
turned; and she launched into a talk that might hatee been spontaneous 
or might hatee been planned. We invited her up to the platform to say 
her say — and she did; and in the process, Bhe told us one thing we 
had not. certainly known, before^ tt~,. that, the Legion li^t^was the tool 
being actively used against us. Her thesis. was that she had ^ead- 
our books and thought they were wonderful until she was told about ; , 
the list. . .etc. She was a fairly time-consuming person; but she 
actually did part of our work for us, unintentionally. From there; 
on throughout the evening she kept breaking in, always harping on \ 
the list — even after she must have known that what she was saying 
could no longer carry weight. Largely because of her interruptions, 
our story took an interminable time — almost two hours. Then we 
offered the audience a chance to go home; but only a few went, 'and 
for another hour we answered questions and told what we had learned/ 
ourselves during the past two and a half years. Throughout the / 
evening we stressed and restressed two things: that issues belon/ 
in the open; and that the way to prevent the free play of hyste 
and fanaticism at the local level is for people like ourselv^ 
they are challenged, to take up their problem with the prope' 
governmental agencies and with the general public. / 

\ 
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the fun iSiXation/.^"? tlMe ' V™*** 1 ?' before we can tell you 
know them^Bura'afgnStaSrZw 6 ^ ' *"?* f V ? ni * S ~ lf » °™ 

when local Souds?^ ^ chal l? n g e a ? d ca ^ d it to the public 

at a OTESPO 3- £ pUt him 0n the s ^ ot Was Hen *T Cabot Lodge, 

Oddly enou ff h lr ^4«^ r ? ** the n Case of " «"* mysterious attorney, 
lation l^t.l several leading lawyers to whom that letter of cancel- 
lation was shown and who are active in the local bar association 

eilhe? 6 lf^ eard f 6ith ~ er tJle Mr ' Bristor *° «**£ ?ha?letter or 
neve?hefrd of P ^ ne ^\ men ? i0 S ed ° n hiS letterhead. (Mr. Murpny hS 
SignlficaSlf SS i«^ er,) * esea J ch alon S that line will continue, 
fact thS? S 7 w i aw yers who read the letter spoke at once of the 

a letted ll 7f! n0t ^Fii aS "* responsible lawyer would write 
5hi«iS»"i?« arrogant discourtesy and its lack of typical 

Sed in thfS' ^ S ne Wa7 ° r another ' a P hon y« **• Bristor is 
somethW ^!*- P f b °°k as an attorney, however. So there is 
something that needs to be learned there. The question that 
flZ S 7 rema J ns is ^ the President of the M^eum Slldf if a 
^F^-T^*™}**' ? sed so odd a representative ofThe oar --and 
' S2„5?? hisfe ?- (Several different responsible persons? eacfc™ 
2£ ? ? S *J f n individual * voiced their expectation that he would be 

Facts FbJS^ t h67 •IK"**' Hunt ' S Stable " - Bome^SJ in the ^ 
Facts Forum set-up.. But we have no evidence of this - and are 

£S&L£« ere ; te J' !° r a11 " fclPWes, that local people 6f sound 
reputatxon and steady character jumped to. this conclusion.) 

after tH* i^t^^lt J s an . i ? cident * reported to us the morning 
S5 J+SSi e Ure '^ hat ls inter esting to ponder. A person who 
was standing near the heckler at the back of the hall says that a - 

estiSa? e n o ( ?T w ;.^ el T ea *** noticed * *» a ^ d ience and had. 
question n "!SiS? h0S * lle) T alkedbackajE> ^r..our,,talk,. before the 

asJing°ab?uf?n; ^X^ 8 "^ ^ hecMer ' Said to her > "' " 

on* «* 4-v Again ' tlaere is m J own contact with the heckler at the 
satisJiS* tT? g - * he Came UP ** P rofes sed herself sJilfun- 
SniSfJ ' ? f re ' in essen ce, start was what she had to say: "I 
«£& your books were wonderful when I first read them. But I 

Sf sawtha? a r ?ot ea o^ hem af ^ I WaS t0ld **** ^ 0U were communists 
Klines • ?nd *f?L ^'f," 1668 ° 0Uld be Wel1 di ^^ised Communist 
-i}?? ' And after tonight I know you're smart enough to have 

vou sav vo?!^ 1 - S 5° U ;T e T ltten and to haVe done a?1 ^ Sings 
you say you did m Washington and still be Communists. " 

+^ + " Tb - is leads t0 another statement that was reported to us: 

tnat one member -of ,;the audience .disposed. , of „ all we had said by 
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declaring, in effect, "After all, Congressional committees are pretty 
gullible where Communists are concerned. Here in Dallas we have 
real experts in hunting out subversives." We allowed ourselves one 
wry chuckle over that one — having been- called gullible ourselves 
a bit too often. But we don't think it's funny. We think it is 
dangerous. In fact, we think it is probably the most dangerous 
remark we heard during our four Dallas days — for it highlights 
what we take to be the essence of the whole experience: that we were 
not dealing for a moment with any sincere doubts about our past — 
except, perhaps, on the part of a few people who listened to our 
story and gave it fair weight — but with what we have decided to 
call, in our own minds, "the new anarchy." If our guess is even 
remotely right — and it is well supported by the best judgments 
of the most responsible people with whom we talked — the people 
back of this attack on us are, with equal ferocity and tenacity, 
attacking "due process of law" and legitimate government agencies. 
This is not the old, sad, desperate, helpless anarchy of the P 00 ?. 
It is the calculated anarchy of Texas .wealth as it is most explicitly 
embodied 'in "Mr. Hunt's dynasty" — not our own term, but one we 
heard too often for comfort. It is the anarchy that was able to 
keep the NEWS from reporting Monday's events (the editor saying to 
each inquiry that so far as he was concerened the lecture had been 
cancelled and that a cancelled. lecture. is, not news); that has been . 
able to persuade :'one group .Icfiier 'another -to change program plans and 
keep the fact silent ; that is but to abolish the income t ax; and all 
the rest. Even more >strongly than,.when we f wrote before, in short, 
we feel that/tW/Legioh:was' incidentally ^though highhandedly — . 
involved in ah attack the- v reki;instigatprs...of -which belong, perhaps 
to the Legion, but also to Pro America and Facts Forum; and with themd 
" can be set the Minute Women. ' ' . 

We' mustn't make this letter any longer, though there are 
other impressions we'll add from time to time; and as aftermath 
details come to us, we'll send them along to you. Here, however, xs 
one plan that begins to shape up in our mind after many good hours 
on the open road — and if you care to react to it, so much the better] 
We think we must return to Dallas, and preferably before long -- 
probably this Spring, even before we- come to Washington. It strides 
us that it might be wise for the mental health society --or perhaps 
Southern Methodist University - to set up a two-day institute for. ^ 
us on mental health. We don't think there 'd be any trouble^ get ting 
this done. Several groups there, we learn, have wanted us -but have 
felt unable to pay our normal fee; and fee would be of nci concern 
to us in this case. It would be, after this past week, virtually 
impossible for the Legion to bring forth its list again. Either 
we would go unchallenged and be able to do a solid mental health job- 
appallingly needed in that atmosphere - or else we would ^ arn more 
of what fhl real objections to us are. (At the definitive meeting 
of the Guild Board members, we are told by a member who was present, 
the question was aksed about whether our legal contract might not 
be binding;. In spite of reiterated statements about the grave 
flnancla^needs of the Guild, the questioner was *old that t here would 
be no problem about getting money to pay our £ee -- buy them oil 
if that proved necessary. Who cares enough about our lecturing to 
pay |£00 to keep us from appearing?) 
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This same Board member, in explaining her acceptance of 
the cancellation — even though she did not for a moment think we 
were pro-Communist — said, "We were promised that if we would go 
along on the decision, there would be no repercussions *" (Harry 1 s 
answer to this had, x think, a certain classic simplicity: "We 
reper cussed.") We asked, her ..what she had expected us to do when 
we heard of the cancellation; ^at, for that matter, the President 
or other Board members had expected us to do* Her answer is sig- 
nificant: "It never Recurred to any of us that you would do anything, 
Asked why they has; 1 assumed that .exje rienced lecturers, ni th their 
reputations put under challenge, would do nothing, about it, she 
could only reiterate lataely,J"We jus tj. didn'jfc. think you would*" To 
the end, she^had' 1 a* lingering feeling- that, we /had somehow "made 
trouble" by asking for reasons — though she granted that this 
feeling might only show that ".we've lost the habit, here in Dallas, 
of asking questions that might make trouble*" Others remained far 
more definite- than she in feeling that we were the real trouble ^ 
makers* After our talk Monday night, one woman said to another that 
it seemed terrible for us to be put through such a strain; and the 
other replied sharply, "They didn't have to come to Dallas* There 
wouldn't have been any trouble if they hadn't demanded reasons*" 

It's been quite an experience — and it has taught us some 
interesting truths* So far as our future is concerned, the most 
important of these is that no "clearing up of our record" can be 
expected to keep us from being challenged — because it< is not our 
record, but our work, that is under attack. The clearing up of the 
record has been all to the good* It puts into our hands the 
documents that must be there *- But it is no definitive answer to 
the Dallas problem — or. others that may come along. And the/ 
essence of the whole thing, therefore, is that we must count these 
recurrent experiences, not as events that disrupt our work, but as 
part of that work.. Part of our mental health job, in brief, is 
precisely that of bringing into the open, when occasion requires, 
what is being kept under cover; and of defining for the public the ., 
democratic processes in mental health terms. : 

Mr • " Murphy was all you said he would be* And we could 
scarcely have needed more the hour of restorative calm we spent in ^ 
his presence Monday afternoon* At best, experiences of this sort;-^- 
and particularly at the end of a long Pall's work — consume emotiona^ 
and physical energy* Your divisional offices may not be set up ; 
primarily to minister to the needs of exhausted Overstreets — but 
we do, in time of need, find them superb "rest centers*" 

We go ahead now to two days of work in Phoenix and two 
in Tucson — then on to Mill Valley. Our address through December 
2nd will be Ghost Ranch Lodge, 801 Casa Grande Blvd., Tucson; then 
the familiar 46 Helen's Lane, Mill Valley* 

With warm greetings from both of us* 

Sincerely, 
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I spent some time last Saturday afternoon, April 9th, with/^ 
Harry A. an d Bonaro Overstr eej^ As you know tlxey are the foremost^ 
authorities on adult education in the 




Dr 



Winterrowd, 
Tele. Ro/" 
Holloi 
Gandy 

They are prolific writers and a v gooa^^^ 



U. S. 

portion of their time is now devoted to holding institutes at larger universities 
on educational methods for faculty members.. Dr. Over street at one time headed 
the Psychology Department at Columbia University. We got to know them some 

I years* ago when because of Dr. Over street's connections with some fronts he jg^V 
encountered difficulty with a Security clearance. He came in at the time. I saw 
both Mrs. Overstreet and him, gave them a few suggestions on straightening 
out their problems and I am convinced that here is a perfect example of a very 
brilliant man in his own field being hopelessly duped once he entered the political 
field, I have kept up contact with the C^erstreets from time to time and in their 
talks around the country they sing the Bureau praises and are seeking to bring 
about a better understanding among so-called intellectuals on the investigative 
process. 

They told me Saturday afternoon that as a result of their experience 
they had both decided that they could no longer face retirement; that there was a 
bigger educational jpb to be done in the realm of citizenship and they accordingly 
sold their California home where they had retired and were moving to Washington. 
They said they were going to try to bring some semblance of educator's' 
responsibility for civic life in this country. 

I had previously told them that I had a job for both of them to do, 
having in mind that we could have no, more effective missionaries in the educational 
field. On Saturday .afternoon I got out the Dean Keeney statement on the Director " 
and I got out the Director's Catholic University speech. I confidentially read them 
excerpts of President Wriston's letter. I then cited a half a doz.en cases, without 
identifying nanipsS of professors knowingly and unknowingly furthering Communists^ 
Both the Overstreet^ got very much exercised over this. They had no idea the /\^t^ 
situation was so acute and so bad. 1 then related Vome' of the experiences our / 
Agents have had with educators in the discharge of their duties, such as the 
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OMexno fear Mr, Tolsicm from L. B. Hichols 

\fa$ college professor reporting to a suspect that he was under surveillance, 
the Perl case wkereinthe suspect was later convicted of perjury the atrocious 
case in Cleveland wkere thofrrofessor claimed he had been taken from his 
laboratory and the attitude of some of the professors when we go. to interview them. 
TJhe Overstreeta stated they could see where they had a big job jxsut out. 

Dr. Over street at once sugge ated that we find some excuse 
to call a college president or two at a time to Washington, just say we wanted 
to counsel with them and discuss- some of the TBl l s problems. I>r. Over street 
stated that he thought this, if a few college presidents could be given the treatment 
that he had been given, would within six months time lick the problem. I pointed 
out to him quite frankly the objections to this. The possibilities for further 
misrepresentation, existr , Dr / Over street was inclined to discount my fear a - 
on this approach; however, I received the attached fetter which the Over streets 
wrote me on Sunday stating that they 'on further reflection had concluded that their 
approach was wrong;, that they were now going to move in to the American 
Association of University Professors and start to work there. This, of course, 
iwaa exactly what I waa hoping they would do. 1 think it would be very productive 
if sometime when these folks are in if the Director would merely shake hands 
with them because I feel that we have now deyeloped a yery potential friend and 
these people, can be instrumentalities of great good. 
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JDr^Jferry A. Over street ■ and his wife, .Bonaro Overstreet/*are ^ v -^l 
perhaps the greatest living* au^o^S^s^oir adult education in the country today. ^ ' 
Dr. Overstreet went into retirement as a university professor to carry on his x^>VV^ 
writing and the matter of handling Institutes oil Adult Education for other college 
professors, teachers, and the like. He became immersed many years ago in 
making contributions to aid organizations and became involved in fronts. Three 
lor four years ago, both Dr. Overstreet and his wife called on me when they were 
having some trouble. I suggested to them they go to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities (HCUA) and the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
make full disclosures since their trouble was emanating from HCUA records. 
This they did and in addition, Dr. Overstreet was used by Bob Morris to testify 
as to Communist Party aims in the educational field. He made a yery effective 
witness. - r ^ / /W,^" 

They have had two or three difficulties since then where the Legion * 
has picketed or protested their appearance. I have listened to their stories and 
have seen the old couple whenever they have been to Washington. There is no 
question in my mind as to their sincerity so far .as the Bureau is concerned, likewise, 
they have been lecturing to educational circles that people who get mixTed up ought 
to straighten out their record if they are honest and apparently they have been 
making some headway. Following the outbreaks of Dean Kenny at Brown University, 
I went over the matter in some detail with Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet and told them 
that the bigfest job that they could do would be to alert the academic community to 
the menace of Communism as well as to. get the academic community to realistically^ 
apprise security problems. v_,^ ' 

The old couple have come up with several ideas and they have finally 
concluded that they must launch a campaign within the American Association of 
University Professors. They have been holding preliminary conferences with 
various leaders and they say with very good results. Every now and then somebody 
brings up* a question on security which they dqn't have the answer to andtlxen th§y 
are stymied until we can get them the ^sjr^jj^ /0^J^^LS2^^5 3 
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Memorandum fox Mr . Tolson from i/. B # Nichols 5/16/55 



A week ago Thursday, I took Dr. and Mrs. Over street out to 

I my house for dinner. Ffom approximately 9 o'clock after dinner until 
12:30 a.m, they gave me quite a vigorous cross-examination. It was obvious 
that they were embarrassed at bringing up some questions. One question, for 
example, was the published statements reflecting a close connection between 
the American Legion and the Bureau. I took them back to 1939, and 1940, when 
the vigilante problem was met and explained to them frankly how it was met. 
This impressed them no end. 

* They would also raise questions and tell how they had answered 
them, for example, at one faculty meeting, one female professor made .the 
point that the Director of the FBI was power crazy, Mrs. Over street very 
effectively squelched her by stating that the ^Director of the FBI had been in 
the public eye for 30 years, had been in this job for 30 years, and surely if 
the Director of the FBI were seeking power, there 'would be some evidence of it; 
that she had searched the record and had found that rather than seeking power, the 
Director of the FBI has resisted power being given to him and the Bureau. She 
stated that this answer seemed to go very good and squelched the "female professor" 
and brought about a great deal of understanding, 

I really feel very enthusiastic about what th.ese two folks can 
accomplish. The attached letter from Mrs. Over street is a pretty good idea as 
to their thinking and I do want, at some time when it is convenient, for the Director 
to shake hands with them as both have commented, several times that they would 
like to meet the Director. 
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May 34, 1955 
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Dear Mr* Nichols, 

That was a rare and lovely evening 
we spent In your, home. The grateful warmth of spirit 
it left with, us oust doesn't wear off -- and^ won't* 
Thanks for letting us move into the setting you have 
made for yourselves and be* for those friendly hours, 
part of the family* 

In particular , thanks for your patient 
readiness to answer our questions* We found them so 
hard to ask that we became, at certain points, almost 
tongue-tied — for there seemed no way of asking them 
without seeming to imply, indirectly, that we thought 
our conscience more sensitive than yours : which we 
decidedly don't think I It was as though we were 
probing to find out whether, or not a Bureau that you 
have fo*und good enough to dedicate yourself to was 
good enough for us to speak up for to those with whom 
we associate I This seeming arrogance on our part — 
which is at the farthest possible remove from what we 
feel — made it hard to speak out our questions; but 
your hospitality toward them got us over the hurdles ' 
of embarrassment as nothing else could have* Please 
do know — with regard to the other evening and to any 
future sessions at which we may be asking about this 
or that — that we are simply (and humbly) trying to 
get ourselves ready to do a good Job; and to do that < 
Job we must know answers to give when occasion arises, 
and must also be unconfused in our own minds about why 
things are done as they are* - 

Actually, you cleared up so many matters 
for us that we don't, at present, find many questions 
left over* Not any really basic ones* Prom here on, 
we 1 11 chiefly be wanting to get answers of a different 
sort: answers that will help us to define what we can J 
and cannot say and do* Plan-making answers, in short* 
There, we have a number of things to ask, and a number 
of ideas to try out on you when we get our next chance*. 
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SIXTEENTH AND SPRING ROAD, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON IO, D.C- 
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HUDSON 3-4400 



About our schedule between now and the time 
we leave; we T ll be here on Saturday, the 21st, between 
our Boston and Chicago trips; and again, after Chicago, 
from the 26th to 30th inclusive* Perhaps we can be 
fitted into the schedule on Thursday, the 26th, or 
Saturday, the 28th* Any one of the days will, for that 
matter, be all right for us* I'll phone you iih£§TEFeek 
before taking off for Boston. 

Don't worry too much about us and the Legion* 
We think the best way isWmply for us to go along not 
expecting trouble till it happens — and, if it happens, 
meeting it in whatever incidental form it occurs* We 
don't want to spenfl. time and energy on what is, after 
all, a matter of secondary concern* As long as our work 
isn't actually interfered with too much, or our sponsors 
put under too much embarrassment, there seems no good 
reason to make the problem a major focus of thought* 
We're glad v/e asked the questions we did about it — and 
that you told us what you did about the past* We hadn't 
known anything about that past and couldn't seem to avoid 
a certain sense of hurt about what appeared to be an 
inexplicable tie-up between FBI requests and Legion 
behaviors* But that's all disposed of now. And even 
thoughtwe don't repetitively say so, we do realize that 
past mistakes -of our own have made possible the various 
attacks upon us* Even when we feel baffled, therefore, 
or exasperated, we don't go around feeling abused* 

Your package of homework for our weekend has 
just this moment come # 03aat ' s good * We T 11 work our 
way through, the materials before we see you again* 

Cordially, 
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Mr. Niohi. 



date: May 27, 1955 
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O - HEREIN IS iiwGuiojHtL w 

SPECIAL HfiflR ~ — ™ ~« — — ^ 

Pursuant to your instructions SA G-eoYge M. Peet 
met Mr* Overstreet and his wife, BonaroJ in your office at 
It 00 p*m+ tvday and conducted then on a special tour of 
Bureau facilities which included visits to the exhibit .rooms ^ 
firqarms range, Laboratory and diorama room. The Overstreets 
are both very prominent authorities on adult education and 
s$pw describe^ themselves as itinerant psjjftfoplogists who are 
traveling about the country visiting various educational 
institutions and making lectures. - 

The Overstreets were genuinely interested in learning , 
about the Bureau andMuring the tour made numerous commendatory 
remarks concerning the Bureau. They stated that they wanted 
to learn all they could about the FBI so that they could 
during their travels do missionary work for the Bureau and 
correct eroneous views concerning "the TBI of variois individuals 
with whom .they \ may come in contact. They indicated that they had 
a job to do and .that" they wanted to do "missionary work" for. 
the FBI. Both Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet on numerous occasions 
expressed their high regard for you s adding that they have found 
in their contacts with FBI personnel throughout the country 
that Bureau* people were wonderful 



Dr. Overstreet indicated that he was particularly 
impressed with the precision in the way work was handled in 
the Laboratory, and during the time they were in the Laboratory 
both the Overstreets asked numerous questions. They seemed 
to \be thoroughly sold on the work of the Bureau and it would 
appear that they can do the Bureau a great deal of good. 

i 

Both indicated they were happy to have the occasion 
to speak with you again at the conclusion of the tour.. Per ^ 
your instructions j they were taken to the Directojp*s reception 
room with the thought that they might sjiake hands with the 
Director. They had on previous occasi dm 1 indicated a desire 
to do so. The Director was not in his* .office- ahd^±h^ 
Overstreets were so advised. They s ta tedder ftaps ifhe next 
time they came to the Bureau they would be~a&3f$g$o meet the 

Sector. - RECORDED - 70 fojr //$$-? $ ~^ %/ 
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; Dr* Jtarry A* Overs-tree* _ - . 
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16th Street and Spring 21dad y Northwest 
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Bear Drm Overstfeett. " ' ■ . ; • 

, J am sorry" I was not in ny of five last 
Thursday during your visit to, FSI^ Headquarters * 
Mr* " Nickel* has. advised m of the,' interest 
exhibited dy you. and Hrs* Overstreet in the FBI, 

'•.-''■ & rn. 

and it mould have been a plea$ure v meeting y&u* g 

- ' - . - - - ' ■•'.'•' ■- - ." * '* ...'.•<. 
'." v '••' ."""■" '.*"'; Sincerely yours/ 
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Jo 'Edgar Hoovaj* >r ,-?""> ^ f" -* 
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NOTE: The Over^treets are prominent authorities i^ 
• 6/ adult education and describe: themselves as V 
■psyc^M^^! 1 They[are r trying ioi learn as much- as possible 

concerning the 'FBI so thai .WrW'^fr^ anS; lectures,. 

tt^can correct erroneous concepfio^ofi^FBI Held by 

persons mii^mo^they come; in contact: mHy : mere afforded, a 
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Harry a. dverstreet 

A € HEl-EN'S LANE 
MILL VAULEY, CALIFORNIA 

June 13, 1955 
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Mr, J* Edgar Hoover 

FBI 

9th and Pennsylvania 

Washington, DoC* 

Dear Mr # Hoover, 
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Thank you very warmly for your letter, (/ 
which caught up with us on this side of the continent ♦ 
We too were sorry that we were not able to meet you on 
the occasion of our visit to the FBI headquarters, and 
we hope that we may have that pleasure when we return to 
Washington late this Pall. 

We have both come to feel very deeply that rrT 
the FBI is an institution *a 6 an talk about with pride /C \X 
and confidence; and we have been trying, with Mr, Nichols «f ;-."" 
generous help, to learn what we need to know to talk about* >''*;%, 
it accurately. 

Sincerely, 

H,A>Over street 
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August 5* 19S3 

.Mrs* Harry ^J><5yer££reet 
Bsxmixagtoa* Vermont 
Bear Mr@. Overstre^ii - ■'""*, 

1 will fee v^ry kappy tfc coe Br* O^rer street bwJ yoa 
tidteii y$u are is* Washington; ifie rr«ek o£ August 17th, I suggest you 
me a ring -uposx -your arrival* ^ 

With hssfe ^ia&ga, '..•--' 

Sincerely* 



jgive 



lr* Bj Nichols 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
R. F. D. 2 

Bennington, Vermont 

August 2, 1953 
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Mr •, Louis B. Nichols ^ 
Federal Bureau of Inve^ig^tiyft 
9th and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.CV 

Dear Mr •Nichols, ^ >-'*;... 

We taught .ybu.'d like* to see the enclosed 
letter that came to xm 'l/few days ago from Mr* Johnson 
in the State Depart'iHT/t., it seems to' clear up the long 
misunderstanding^ that; began a y§ar ago witli the dropping 
of our two, scripts fi?om the Voice of America/ and, as a 
later consequence <r£ that,, the removal of our boqks f . * The 
letter came as a hs art -warming surprise; for we had taken _. , 
the matter as ,cl<osed — though ngt. in an altogether satis- 
factory manner — whssn J5r. Wilsonfempton, back in January, / 
wrote ,us his regrets aTpSuit the affair but made no mention / -- 
of reinstating*, the materials. We have, pf course, written 
Dro Johnson our suppr*ec?isrfcion of both his 'potion and" the tone 
of his letter* ©Vitf 'h<j one the official mjnunderstandings * ~~ — *- 
about us seem t&' ge*ft cleared up. The unofficial ones ~ 
the ones *i&kh . stem frm local individuals* and groups — are, 
in Fany respects, more ^calcitrant and troublesome; but 
even they will probabiy Straighten, out , in. time. 

Our present plan is to be in Washington 
from noon of Tuesday, August 18th, thrpugh the. rest of tliat 
v/eek, 'or at least for several days* We wouldn't want to 
come at a time, when you were going to be out of town (We 
hopa you 1 11 be .getting a vacation some time during the 
Summer); so won f t. you let, us know whether that week would be 
one in which we could invade your scheduled for an hour or so? 
We. could phone after ou^r arrival on Tuesday to make an appoint- 
ment — for that afternoon or Wednesday or Thursday* We can ! t . .. 
help feeling apologetic about taking your, time — but on the ;| v 
other hand,., we do want to talk over some plans that are forming' 
in our minds. So we will hope to hear that that, week is all 
right. If not, we can "easily Change plans. Qur^&chedule at 
this season is wg&derfully flexible » ^ " * ; * >-\ ^M^ # <-*>■ 
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Department of State 
United States International Information Administration 

Washington 

Office of the Administrator £$&%iWft 

July 23, 1955 ■ 




Dear Mr* and Mrs. Overstreet: 

An unfortunate chain of circumstances led to the with- 
drawal of your books for. a time from the shelves of our 
overseas libraries* It now develops that a great injustice 
has been done to you and the books have been fully restored* 
I realize that no apologies by me can off-set the hurt that 
was done you, yet knowing of your faith in the democratic 
process, I also know that what concerns you most is that 
injustices can be eliminated under the mechanism of open 
error and open correction 

Both of you have had distinguished careers and I am 
.certain that ypu will continue for many years to work 
together ;Ln helping more and more Americans to understand 
what it really means to be "grown up." 

Again, my 1 heartfelt apologies for the injustice to you 
and my continuing good wishes for all your good work. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert To^Fttels on 



Mr. and Mrs. H.A. Overstreet 
46 Helenas Lane 

Mill Valley, California 
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As you will recall, Dr. Barry A.Ov^erstreet is 
the outstanding leader in educar^ mill 

be 80 on October 85th. Dr. Overstreet and his wife, who 
is also a Ph.D. in psychology, conduct institutes in 
colleges and universities on educational psychology during 
the winter months. We helped them 3 years ago in explain- 
ing away contributions to front groups and the life. They 
have been very grateful and I have gotten them very much 
interested in bringing about better understanding in 
academic" circles toward the Bureau. 

They are coming in to see me this morning at 
11:30. I would like very much, if it is convenient and 
possible, to introduce them to the Director. The Director 
need not spend any time, but merely shake hands and 
indicate that he appreciates their interest and their 
desire to bring about better understanding in academic 
groups and just what the Bureau is doing. 
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Dr,j^dMrs, Harry A. Overstreet came in to see me on the 

morning of September 28; 1955. TSey^?T^KSng^L ? book entitled "Th^pfc 

.o f Understanding." T his book is to be inspirational in tone and is a psychological 
approach on developing understanding. 

Their purpose in coming in to see me today was to say hello and 
tell of some of their plans in furthering better understanding among the academic 
community and the Bureau. They then stated that in their new book they wanted 
the dedicatory page to be as follows: "To LBN who taught us to understand." It 

I was not their idea to mention any names and they would not disclose the identity 
of "LBN." I told the Overstreets that I was deeply touched by their gesture; that 
personally I had an aversion against being singled out; that, after all, I was just 
a cog in the wheel and it just so happened that it was nay good fortune to meet them 
when they came to the Bureau rather than someone else; that I would personally 
prefer that they not do this. Dr. Over street then asked if I would keep an open 
mind and wait until they got the manuscript prepared. They would then let me 
read portions of the bc?ok or the book in its entirety. I told him that I, of course, 
would be glad to keep an open mind but I would prefer that they not do this, although 
J was deeply appreciative of their gesture. They told me that the publisher had 
read the first six chapters of the book and is so enthusiastic oyer it that he wanted 
to set up the deadline to January 1 and bring the book out in the Spring of 1956 
rather than to bring it out in the Fall of 1956 as scheduled. 
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Attention: Mr. L. B, Nichols, Assistant to the Director 

On 10/3/55 Mrs. H. A. OvERSTREET came to the Los 
Angeles office and stated that she was a close personal 
friend of Mr. L. B. NICHOLS. She indicated that this 
morning she had breakfast with a group of people in Los 
Angeles, and that during the meeting several questions 
came up which she felt the FBI could answer... She sug- 
gested that these people stop at the Los Angeles office ■ 
and pose their questions to we and she felt certain that 
they would .receive proper ansiirers. She stated that 
nothing, of a specific nature was discussed. 

Mrs . OVERSTREET expressed great admiration of 
Mr. NICHOLS and the many interesting conferences she 
has had with him. She stated that he has' been. an 
extremely cogent factor in steering her thinking in 
the right direction,; and for this she has been most 
appreciative. '- ' .-■■■■.. 



fo 



Mrs. OVERSTREET is in Los Angeles to address a 
Community Chest gathering. She is staying. at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles and plans to leave Los Angeles on 
October 4th. . . - - 

■ The courtesies' of" the office were extended to. ., • 
Mrs. OvERSTREET. ■ - LJ ' ' - • ■ 
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•? 16th Street and Spring Road, Northwest 
Washingtohi D« C,. 

Dear Dr. Qverstreet: 

I wish to join your many friends in 
extending you my heartiest congratulations on your 
eightieth "birthday,. I am sure this is an occasxon 
when you can look hack over the years and take great 
satisfaction in your achievements", which I trust are 
but a warming-up period for the years that lie ahead. 

With best wishes to Mrs. Overstreet 




and you, 






Sincerely yours, 
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cc - Mr. Jones 
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vJ''^&S*' , *« Echols, 

, ''^ 'This id a postscript to yesterday^ letter* fhe 

v^-j|^xt mall after we bad sent it off brought a surprising and 
h^l^Sning letter from Los Angeles* It seems that the man with 
tjptaji I talked out there -- the one tsho was dumping much too Bmcb 
bi'aBs On the FBI — underwent far more of a change of mind that I 
realised or would have ventured to hope* (2e is Br« Max Bay, one 
of fgi© genuinely distinguished surgeons of that area and a power 
for g"0Od. in a variety of groups — from the medical association 
to the Hodora Forum. J 

!Ehe woman who introduced m© to him v/riteS that 
I2rs, Bay has phoned her to say that &j?» Bay 4t is going to tal& to 
Mr. Malone of the local FBI office hero to ostablish a beacbte&d 
for future dis eussions and to see if he couldn't be a speaker if 
not for the 'IIODERH FOHDM this year, then for other groups*" This 
may all sound a little cockeyed* But wo do feel sure that it. is 
all - 1© the good* As I talked with Bfr« Malone mysolfY I was -try%g.V: 
to Judge, with one part of my mind, what kiEd of Job he cau^tato v, ■■ 
if-tb eotac^*^' ©BooiEaSored, in -the sol© of »QEOSt^poakorva:i!f£i&aa^. 
ISborgl audiqnooo It would be a situation whore ho would have fed > 
^stosd" eooy n ?in the presence of questioning*- assd critical ©yes easA ^ 
mixes'— but j^horo he would have at' his disposal more mi&«$| rea£$ -\/ 
to change, if they oaw reason to do so, then stubbornly doteswpjapf* 
not to chansi* Ed wouiaVt £avo to be eldest — ®p& ho ^houldn»t^ 
tsfr to bo too obviously pegg$*s£w. Hie job would bo sjEgly that, •* 
wo feel, of saying that, f<&? all its long history, the 9$X is s&illg 
too little uikorstooa in i&s dms aad sTwlsSjago : it stands as wo^ g 
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sa#* of a perpetual strssngGS? among ow demoeratic institutions^ 

It" ccnaot, ©hviously, «*ell oll«5 Bat it && E3ak<3 a real eifcWi g 

to ew eofe of remoteness -into tfe» broad ^Id of «&&c^tanajssfc ? o 

Bi©^£©r©o . ' choro* in genial, i* hm it 3|3 ot^sta-odo mm' »sa ^ 

3<&£t aK5, assl t&ofc it nisjs^o do* Bo "■ 

uMfc ^oatio^oo Bat I 'ftteft oa __^o_au^„ rj ^ r ^^^^ _^^^^ r ^^ ^ 



faefcer that &$»<a havo fta loavo soma quesfc&eip&tzM^^'ir m-vm 






dS?«fio i«cd& *• ^^..a-s^0®» iff sos^fe^ dubious 4^ m-^cs^ 
cis-r^toso fttfan tfeoSf*9s^Sfeu3^ *4fiA«l (Ao who ,1 
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there is no way^in which 
the FBI except through a 



* 



liberals can got to know anything 

few articles that never deal with 

real perplexities^ I said, "Ask Mr. Mai one to speak at the 

Forum; or if that programs all made up for the year, then 



other group you belong to." He looked so startled i 



about 
their 
Modern 
at some 
didn't expect 
him to act on the idea — but apparently that is exactly what he 
is going to do. VVc ourselves have spoken at the Modern Forum* We 
know the sort of group it is: on the whole, a pretty sound liberal 
group* We hope £ir. I^Ialone will encounter it some day. (One of the 
blessings of having your people trained in the legal profession is 
that we don't have to worry too much about their being^ able to 
handle situations that involve the handling pf people and ideas 
together.) 

Of one thing we become more and more convinced: that 
for the sort of job we want to do there is no substitute for face 
to face relations; and since we can, at most, talk with only the 
smallest fraction of those who deeply need new understanding, we 
have to look to these other ways of introducing the FBI as we know 
it to a public that does not seem to know it at all. If you have 
any objections, do let us know. For we can't predict when we'll 
have sudden chances to make unanticipated suggestions i 



t 

We don 1 1, do much brooding about past 
incidents that still, like old battle 



{ Changing the subject, do you happen to Jmow — without 

spending time looking it up — whether a Kr. R.L.Frazer who is in 
the Security Department of the Hughes Aircraft Corporation in Tucson 
is an ex-FBI agent 2 V/e were told that he was — but we T va been told 
a lot of things, off and on. 
problems. 3ut there are some 

rounds, hurt some "in bad weather:", as when we're over-tired. And *] 
one such Incident involves Mr. Frazer — so that we've k&pt^in our ; 
minds a \:-vt of open question about him. When we had our drastic ! 
run-in with the Legion in Tucson, two years ago, our appearance there 
'waft to be jointly sponsored by the mental health association and 
the PTA Council* The Council had on its Board two men a good deal 
more ~xtiv^ in the Legion than in the PTA — and more committed to 
Legion phi! is^x>hy than to PTA philosophy, one of then was Kr. Frazer; 
and he went, ;/e felt, far beyond the proprieties of a security office? 
in persuading the Council — on the basis of his "secret" information- 
that it ourht not to sponsor people like us. The Council, as a 

withdrew its sponsorship of us. It did us no practical harm; 
Ministerial Association and the C uncil of Churches proniptly 
thf sponsorship. But it hurt like the devil; and curiously 
it is* one of the few incidents of the past several years that : 



result, 

f ~>r the 

took up 

enough, 

still has power to hurt when we 

It hurt both V'cause the PTA is 

we have v/orhed most closely for 

because we felt that his methods were 



think of it 
one of 
years, 



experience we have 
Jr that carried ' 



fact, the onl; 

basis of "evi .ence 

no way to dea^ with because it was no 

to be in existence — and secret. V/e 



(which isn T t often)* 
the organisations with which 
on a national basis, and 
grossly unfair. (It was, in 
had of being condemned on the 
■fficial sanction and that v/e had 
t given out but merely said 
learnod a lot, in the process, 



feel in the face of such an experience.) Hone of 



about how p^oplr 

this matter^/ .-t this stage of the game; and we ai 

any plans abo \it it. But since we talkec with you 



•en't shaping up 
about ex-FBI men* 



we just wondered whether hov: actually is one — or whether people 
lust assumed he was, turned' the assumption into a fact, and then 
granted to his words the authority of the FBI. Don't waste time 
looking this up if you don't happen to know. It's simply one of 
our occasional wonder ings. 

Finally, have you had a chance to give a second thought 
to the right income tax man for us? « someone in Virginia, Don't 
s-oend time on this either; Wo can always locate someone. But 
having sooken to you about it, we don't want to go off on our own 
if yoS have someoratin mind. It looks to me as though we'll need ^ 
to revise our estimate in January; and since we'll oe away most 01 
the time between now and then, I think we'd better talk with some 
accountant when we're down in late October: "to establish a beachneat 
for later discussions •" 

nothing in this letter or in any of our recent ones 
calls for an answering letter, you know. All theitens simply 
ooint ahead to when we see you again. And I promise -- more or 
less definitely — that we won't even thrust any more letters \xpon 
you until thcni 

We n eave here on Saturday — or Sunday at the latest. )( 
If for anv reason at all, you should want to know where we are, 
we'll L St ?he langs Sown'xotol, 1;.20 V/est ll6th Street,, from the t 
loth to the .?3rd. Then we head for Virginia — witn thoughts ex 
ji-ldler's Green J 
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, SUBJECT: 



Mr* Nichols^/ 




Harbo. 

Mohr 

Parsons , 

Rosen — 
Taram_ 



ms. Bosm QVERmm 



Sizoo . 

Uinterrowd _ 



& 



• 



Holloman . 
Gandy 
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You will recall that Mrs* Overstreet sent you a 
personal letter dated October 3, 1955* In this letter she 
lists several individuals she feels she and her husband would 
lite you to know or who they believe should know you* 

You requested Bufiles be checked concerning the 
names mentioned, and that you be furnished highlights of 
derogatory information and contacts with the Bureau, 

Attached are memoranda on individuals mentioned* 
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12 NOV % 1955 



lira Task- 







BACKGRQTmT) ! 

Current 



Lo£_ 



% 



SdwahiiMorgan £. u ;-, . • j- , . s 

570J HT^reet, mzffiweFT T* ' 

Washington, D. C. r ,> -> . V Ma^H' 

ALL INFOifflBffieN^NTAINED 7, //T^- '»' 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED . , w r f 

for W^rtT^p^t^;^/^^" "/'•<>* - I*.«ny 

since JSM^SS^ /^f e^L^2 V*"' ^ ^ »a»sca S * e , 
of Operations during wTrll War II H l" ^ Euro P e W ^eatre 
the Chicago Daily News and CollV.U u ha *.' been associated with 

■ United Press corrello n *™+ *» i ' . M " gasine ' Morgan was a 

. 1936 to 2940, hi 7w?s a United frZV/n™ 293 1 *° * 936 ' Fr ™ 

and Los Angeles, California anS ^JT POnden * in San ^ancisco 
, Oregon, m 1940 he imsTppUnledultf./p 658 nana 9 er *n Portland, 
■ -Mexico. More/an acted «* ™j United Press manager for 

■ radio program ™»?**f ^1?^"°^/°; -f S ard *' *«r™'« 
title published in 1952. (62-98352^) i a 6 °°* "*** * ft * 5 same 
INFOmiATTnN IF mWTT.V.*, 

U. 8. News%lTTorlfl?JrTV T* {°^^V «» editor of 
Espionage - B investiaati It' n ** h J en the sub J^t of in 
recordset nSl&V&V?*} ^"^lit^S**?™* i>.r.o»».i 
reviewed in Avril 70?p „™^ »wpe regarding Bedmont were 

concerning fi^nt'f fcaSC^rond*?^ W *»** »«*«*^ »*»*ra B d«» 
as personal references. (61 ^fiJ^Sj * "*" ^ 0/ *** ^ tei 

^,^ e ^n^^r"L"%S s 1 2 ^>//,%l£ e !/f «**.»«*. agent, and 
information to the 'Bureau to ^ e efflof^V/ 9 ^^ ^ f"™***** 
*n Soviet Espionage in the larlv liin't ^ Se ? on * «»« tnuoJoffd 
tfta* Rednontmaa recruited int Q V Al nn' ***J*°Wv ^STs advised 
Remington sometime during tlVs stll 2JE5"* 5°^ ^ *«■»«* »W*r 
^as g,, wro tn/trmation Zthl effect tlatti^f/^ *™ in 9ton 
the Communist Party durinc 7+h/+TJL .V^ 1 "" 1 * was a member of 
1940 '.a. (65-85660-297) 9 & 8he knew him in **« early J 

A3914 and A^lTTAttlTtLf % 0r *l Th ^ sd ^ **»* *, 1955, pages 
extended his remits to ifcltde ttt° I **»>«-(>" (»)* Oregon/ ™ 9 ** 
Morgan on May S3, 1955. Mr Po-rfnl b h roa ^ast given by Edward P. 

of the American Broadcasttng System %?%?% °°* 9r **« ne ^ ^ 
Labor . ***«# .zysvem for me American Federation of 
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As reported in the Congressional Record, this broadcast 
dealt with the Attorney General 1 s list of subversive organisations* 
Morgan stated that under certain circumstances wrong answers to 
such questions as "Where were you on the night of June 13, of the 
year say - 1942P" could cost you your job' or keep you from 
getting one. Morgan also made reference to former Senator 
Harry P. Gain's attack on the Attorney General's list of 
subversive organisations* 



j> 



* § 



Jfr. and Mrs. Robert^uke^J^fj^ 'L-„«- 
Cincinnati Adult Education Council) 



Bufiles con-tain no information identifiable with 
Mrs. Luke.jNo background informant ion identifiable with 
Mr. Rober^Luke could be located in the Bureau Library. 

INFORMATION IN~~BUFILEST ~^^~~ ~" 

Max Sien t wa>, Max Smith was reliably reported as 
re-write editor of 1 the Cincinnati Post (1949) and he was 
elected to the State Committee-, Communist Party, at its 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in August 1945. The 
Cincinnati Times Star of September 6, 1945 m an article 
captioned "Racial Problems to be discussed" reflects Sien 
was scheduled as one of a panel of four consultants to 
discuss this subject the following Friday at the T.W.C.A. 
This program was sponsored by the Adult Education Council 
and the Cincinnati Public Library. Robert A. Luke, Executive 
Secretary of the Adult Education Council was listed on the 
panel. ( 100 -1603-1?) Report of Special Agent J. A. Cimperman 
dated November 24, 1952, made in London, England, captioned 
"Edward Moss Hutchinson, Security Matter - C, rejiecvs . , 

information from the American Embassy regarding the proposed 
activities of Hutchinson, Secretary, National Institute of 
MulVnloalttn. The Embassy had submitted for the information 
of the Department of State a tentative Program of Hutchinson 
wherein suggested contacts for October 6-13, 1952, ^eluded 
■Robert Luke, Co-ordinator of Field Services for the Adult 
Education Association, among others. 

Bureau investigation revealed that Hutchinson 
did visit this country from 9-24-52 to 12-21-52; however, 
no information was furnished indicating that Hutchinson 
contacted Luke. Our reliable sources abroad, when contacted, 
furnished no derogatory information regarding Hutchinson; 
however, an individual in London, England, who was acquainted 
with Hutchinson from 1948 to 1951 ^9edBut^waonwMa ' S 
supporter of the present Soviet system and, alleged Sut^nson s 
■ ife was a member of the British Communist Party. (100-396779) 
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BACKGROUND; r ^ m ^ '^t- Tffi^^'f* ~t ^ * 



Yfho*s Who reelects thai^Missell wds born_a^CgMbridge, 
Massachusetts, orz„ Octofyer_JL, ^90Jn^S^^— educated at Tufts College 
wTzerTlte received an A. K X. degree in 1$26 and at Harvard where he 
received an LL.B. degree irT1t92&f-he'%arried Ruth Alene Libbey on 
June 16; 1932. He was admitted to the Massachusetts State bar in 
1929 and practiced law from 1929 until 1941. Since 1942, he has 
been continuously employed by the Department of State. 

The July; 1955, issue of the Foreign Service List of the 
Department of State reflects that Russell, a Foreign Service Officer, 
Grade 1, is presently assigned to the Department at Washington having 
been transferred to Washington on May 17, 1955. 

INFO RMA TION IN BUFIL ES: ' 

Thvs Bureau conducted a Security of Government Employees 
investigation pursuant to Executive Order 10450 on Russell in 1954 
at, the request of the Department of State based on information 
previously furnished the State Department by this Bureau. This 
information reflected that during 1941, information was received that 
a Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Russell, 24 Y/inchester Road, Arlington, x 
(Massachusetts) wene included in a membership list of the Medical* 
Bureau of the North ^American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. The 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy has been designated 
by the Attorney General pursuant to -.'>« Executive Order 10450. Infor- 
mation was h also furjiished according to a confidential and reliable 
informanlylfmncis Russell of the State Department had had a continued 
and close association with Robert Talbott Miller, III. ^Bhfbrmati'dn . 
was also furnished that during January, 1947, Francis Russell was 
in contact with Alger Hiss. Miller and Hiss were also formerly 
employed by the Department of State. It is noted that on July 31, 
1948, Elisabeth T. Bentle.y, a self-confessed member of the Communist 
Party and a Soviet espionage agent, testified before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that Miller was a dues-paying 
Communist and a member of the Soviet espionage conspiracy in 
Washington, D. C. and New York. A^ger Hiss has been identified by 
Whibtaker Chambers, a self -confessed member of the Communist Party and 
a Soviet espionage agent, as an individual who furnished classified 
government documents and information to him, Chambers, for transmittal 
to the Soviet Union. 

Investigation conducted by our Boston Office reflected that 
former officials of the American Youth Congress and a confidential 
source stated Russell r s name appeared as a signer to a call to Legisla- 
tive Assembly of American Youth Congress on November 3, 1941; as a 
sponsor of an Armistice Day Assembly of the American Youth Congress, 
held November 11 - 12, 1939; as a sponsor of the Massachusetts Delegate 
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to a Congress of Youth* held in New York City on July 1 - 5* 1939, 
which was sponsored by the American Youth Congress. The American 
Youth Congress has been designated by the Attorney General pursuant 
tp Executive Order 10450. Another confidential source states that 
Russell's name appeared on a list described as being a list of 
sponsors of the Medical Bureau of the North American Committee to Aid 
.Spanish Democracy. 

Investigation conducted by the Washington Field Office 
reflected that Russell is acquainted with Robert Talbott Miller * III* 
and Alger Hiss. However, a? review of the results of this investigation 
fails to disclose that this association was anything more than was to 
be expected in the normal course of their mutual employment by the. 
Department of State. Records of the Special Investigations Squad of 
the Metropolitan Police Department* Washington s D. G.* reflect that 
a list described as a "Desk Phone Directory* Daily Worker Office* 11 
was obtained by the Metropolitan Police Department on October 3* 
1948* at 516 Second Street* Northwest* Washington. The name Frances ff. 
Russell* State Departments R.157* appeared on this list. It was noted 
that the Stat e/riii^Xi directory for February* 1947* shows that 
Russell occupied Room 158 in the State Department Building. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission advised this Bureau on 
April 27* 1955* that the disposition of Russell's case* in which this 
Bureau had conducted investipation under Executive Order 10450* was 
"favorable determination. n (12L~23552) 
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EABL IBUBEBIGi^mS ^— ^_: f ' L^ 
NATIONAL GOUNG^^^^^^^Mmm 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 

3I0GBAPEIGAL data DAT E5VW J NtfZgn]r^(_ 

Who*s Who in America, 1954-55, indicates that 
Br* Adams, a clergyman, was born^ai \ Palmyra, ^JS^joJIork, 
&J£M %$*-19°0± Ee received his AB Degree at DenJ&orT University 
in 1921 and DD Degrees at Eillsdale College, 1939, and 
Denison University, 1941* Ee mas ordained to ministry in the 
Baptist Church in 1925, was pastor of churches in Michipan ; 

and Il linois * 1925-1930, and from 1931-1939 was pastor of \ 

the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, New York* Ee \ 

has been a visiting professor at Yale Divinity School >. 

since 1947 and has been with the National Council of Churches j 
of Christ since 1948+ Ee is General Director of their 
Washington office* Ee is a writer and contributor to religious 
Journals * Ee resides in ^ashing ton^6nd^has offices in 
Washington and New York Ciltyl -*— * 

INFGBMAT1QN IN BUREAU FILES 

The Dies Committee report for 1944 covering investi- 
gations of un-American activities in the United States devoted 
space to the American Youth Congress, an organisation which 
has been cited by the Attorney General* In the report reference 
is made to the New York State Model Legislature of Youth which 
was a regional gathering of the American Youth Gong r ress held 
at the College of the City of New York, January 28-30, 1938* 
Numerous individuals, including **Reverend Sari F* Adams, 
Buffalo Peace Council, Buffalo, n signed a Call urging organisations 
of youth and agencies serving them to respond to this Call 
to the New York State Model Youth Legislature* The signers off 
this Gall signed not as official representatives of their 
particular organisations but in their personal capacities as 
individuals. (61-7588-1298) 



Adams was interviewed by Bureau Agents in July, 1944, 
concerning Reverend William Lipphard who was then the. subject 
a Security Matter - G Investigation. Adams was cooperative* 
-2036-5) 



of a i 
(100-i 



Bufiles contain a four-page mimeographed letter from 
Bishop G* Bromley Qxnam addressed to **l£y dear, dear Friends:* ** 
This letter is dated July 23, 1953, and refers to Qxnam*s 
testimony before ECUA on July 21, 1953* He mentions numerous 
individuals he saw in the audience during his testimony including 
Br* Earl Adams* the representative of the National Council in 
Washington* (62-101302-56) 
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BACKGROUND 



Mr. Storer Boardman Lunt ^ 
Book Publisher 
W. W. Norton and Company , Inc. ^r y-* 
101 Fifth Avenue ^ v 

Vem Tork 3 ' Nea T Kl INFORMATION CONTAINED 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
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Storer Boardmanj^unt\ mas b orn fin Portla nd, _Maine Jlm 
on July^ §j^i^t?^ ^ He 'graduated from laie uni^versPSyin 1921 ) 
and ~took graduate i work at Cambridge University in England ^ 
from 1924 to 1925. Lunt has been with the ¥•* W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., since 1930 and has been president of this 
publishing company since 1945* Lunt served as a Second 
lieutenant in the field artillery, U. S. Army, World War I. 
He resides at 35 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Ne w Tork_._ 
CYfho f s Who in America}* 1954-55) 

CONTACTS WITH BUREAU * 

The W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., has submitted 
books to the Bureau in the past, and brief letters of 
acknowledgment have been sent. Bulet of February 17, 1954, 
to Mr. Lunt acknowledged receipt of his letter of February 9, 
i 1954, and the book he forwarded entitled n Test of Freedom. " 
(94-1-30296) 

On 6/23/55, Lunt was interviewed by a Special Agent 
of the New Tork Office regarding Frances Clarke Sayers, an 
applicant for a position with the United Nation's Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation. 
(138-3135-20, page 6) 

OTHER INFORMATION IN BUFILES 

In 1950, an amicus curiae brief was filed with the 
\ U. S. Supreme Court on behalf of publishers, writers and 
theater people which argued that the fundamental constitutional 
rights of the defendants were violated. The brief asked the 
Supreme Court to review the convictions of the Hollywood Ten 
for contempt of the House Un-American Activities Committee for 
refusing to say whether they were then or had been members of 
the Communist Party. Lunt was listed as one of the publishers 
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\\ wJio supported thin hrig f. it is to be noted that the Supreme 

jl Court refused to consider this matter, 

I* (100-138754-As 100-350512-312; 100-24628-a) 

Lunt was listed as a business reference by Anne Aston 
Warder Norton in a lease dated 2/19/54 for Apartment 1A 3 
\234 East- 23rd Street, New York, New York. Anne Norton is the 
^subject of a Security Index Card Jtor the New York Office, 

Bufiles do not reflect the degree of association 
between Norton and Lunt, 
(1 00-366258-20 9 23) 
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background DAT I5 - / °t -3 4 iwspe>6-nr/ Cd C ' 

"Who's Who" reflects thatlwg££3,ja--was borji~a$_JLeju Tor.k City on 
N 4UimhJ£i^j^2gO&J-.he attended Columbia University in 1932, and George •) ^ 
Washington University in 1947; he married , Martha Margaret Tellier ^Z^B 
on August 2, 1931, Ee was Editor of the Columbia University "Daily \ 

Spectator" in 1932, and was employed as Executive Editor by the 
Federal Emergency Belief Administration, Works Projects Administration, j 
Washington, from 1934 until 1938; he served as Chief, Division of / 

Communications and Records, U. S, Department of State, from 1945 
until 1943, as Chief of Publications Division, 1949-1950, and as 
Deputy Administrator, U. *S, International Information Administration 
from 1950 until 1953, He has been President of Publication Services, 
Incorporated, since June, 1953, He is the author of "King Football" 
written in 1932, His home was listed as 4905 Berkley Street, 
Crestview 16, Maryland, and his office was listed as Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D, G, 

INFORMATION IN BUFILES: ) 

Harris was expelled from Columbia University in 1932, because 
of articles appearing in the University's magasine the "Spectator," 
which were critical of certain practices at the University, He 
wrote the book, "King Football, " in 1932, which was' published by 
Vanguard Press, which has been cited as a "Communist enterprise," 
In 1933, he collaborated with Tom Davin on a book, "History of American 
Humor," Dapin registered as a Communist in 1936, In 1935, Harris 
worked with Martha Gellhorn on a book entitled "Concerning Government 
Benefits," published by Vanguard Press, Gellhorn was connected with 
thee Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign which has been cited as a 
Communist front. In 1938, Harris was a member of the advisory board 
of "Direction, " which has been cited as Communist initiated and 
controlled. In 1940, one Reed Harris was^on the Board of Directors 
of Consumers Union which has been cited as. a Communist front. In 
1942, information was received that his nape appeared on the mailing 
list of the League for Mutual Aid which has been cited as a "Communist 
enterprise," When interviewed by the Civil Service Commission on 
August 23, 1942, Harris advised he had been a member of the League 
of American Writers (which has been designated by the Attorney 
General pursuant to Executive Order 10450) for about three months in 
1937 or 1938, ( 123-5600 ) ,,' j, j 
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In September, 1948, a loyalty investigation was instituted 
.concerning Seed Harris. Investigation was based upon information 
received from the Civil Service Commission in 1948 to the effect that 
Harris had admitted membership in the League of American Writers , an 
organisation cited by the Attorney General as Communist, during 193? 
or 1938. The results of this investigation were furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission on November 26, 1943% The Civil Service 
Commission advised on June 13, 1949 s that Harris had been declared 
^eligible on loyalty*** A Voice of America investigation was conducted 
concerning Harris in 1950, results of which were furnished to the 
State Department on October 9, 1950, and to the Civil Service Commission 
on October 28, 1950 . On April 20 s 1951, the. Civil Service Commission 
again advised that Harris had been declared "eligible on loyalty*** 
By letter dated March 26, 1953, we furnished additional information 
concerning Harris and his affiliations with the Voice of America 
to the Department of State. Under date of May 7, 1953, the Loyalty 
Review Board, U. S. Civil Service Commission, advised that Harris 
n resigned or was separated from Federal service prior to decision on 
loyalty. " (121-10315 and 123-5600) 

Z In February and March, 1953, Harris testified before the 

Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, Senate Committee on 
Government Operations (McCarthy Committee) inquiring into the Voice 
of America. Report Number 928 of this Subcommittee reflects **Mr* Reed 
Harris, the Deputy Administrator of the International Information 
Administration, was questioned.... Instead of a background of anti- 
Communism in this country, the testimony before the subcommittee 
indicated that Mr ♦. Harris while at Columbia University had written 
blatantly pro-Communist material, some of which was reprinted in 
the Daily Worker* As an example, in one of his writings he had 
referred to a man as someone r JT remember as a sadistic butcher who 
is now probably the commander of some American Legion Fost+ in (62-98810) 
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D». GEOBGE POPE SHANNON 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
452 S DRUMMOND AVENUE 
CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 




Dr. G eorge ^ ^J^^hannon ffe&u car^crrrn ms b q rn in 
F rankl in ^JFennesse^ m on ^ovemBer^SSj 1892* HeliiarrfeB 
Margaret Moreland Lee in 1920. He received Ph.D. from 
Stanford University in 1923. Dr. Shannon was a teacher 
of high and prep schools in Manila, P^2z>J^J^ e ^_^^^^s 
1919 and 1920; was instructor in English at J^anford from 
1921-1925; Assistant Professor of English, the University _ 
°f & ew M&XJ &&* from 1925-1926; head of English Department, 'fpt-.rt 

University of Philadelphia , 1926-1929; Dean of College of — L 

Arts and Sciences, University of New Mexico, 1929-1935; 
Professor of English, University of AXahama, 1935-1947; * and 
has been Associate Secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors since 194?. He served as Private, 
later Second Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, from 
May, 1918 to September, 1919. (Who's Who in America, 1954-55) 

INFORMATION IN BUFILES 

-By form dated July 15, 1955, the Civil Service 
Commission referred case of Jean Beid Shannon, daughter of 
Dr. Shannon", for investigation under Executive Order 10450. 
Beferral was based on information in Civil Service reference^ 
files which" reflected an article entitled "Teachers Uphold 
Communist Rights," which appeared on page twelve of "The 
Atlanta Journal" on March 1, 1948, under dateline of same 
date, Saint Louis. The article is set forth in full as it 
reflects Shannon's thinking on this matter. 

"Support for members who may be accused of Communist Activities 
even if they should be Communist party members -was reiterated 
here at the closing session of the two-day annual convention of 
the American Association of -University Professors. Dr. George 
Pope Shannon, of the University of Alabama, associate secretary 
of the group, read a report to the group Sunday night repeating 
this stand. 'Teachers have the rights of other citizens to 
belong to any political party they wish, ' Shannon pointed out. 
'The Communist party is legal. r This stand is based on the 
belief that no teacher, whatever his beliefs, will try to 
influence his students '$n an improper way, ' Shannon explained. 
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If the teacher were advocating over-throw of the government, 
that would be a different matter, he said. The association 
would back a professor accused of communistic activities 
just as they would back an Iowa professor who might come 
under fire for statements that margarine was superior to 
butter, Shannon asserted* *We think academic freedom allows 
professors to arrive at any political conclusions they wish, 
to vote as they wish and to belong to any organisation to 
which they mant to belong, 1 he said. 1 * 

Bulet of July 27, 1955, to Kimbell Johnson, Chief , 
Investigations Division, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C, advised that Bufiles contain no disloyal 
information relating to Jean^Beid Shannon or her father, and, 
in the light of this, no action would be taken by the FBI in 
the absence of a specific -request. (140-9729) 

Bufiles reflect no other information identifiable 
with Dr. Shannon or his wife. 
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^UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



PROM 



Mr. Tolsou 



L. B. 
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SUBJECT: 



o 



Winterrowd 

Tele, Room — 
Holloroatcj^ 

Dr. Harr y"Qver strj egfc,3?gill be 80-years-old on October 25th. £^\&ty*f 
Recently Mrs. Overstreet informed my wife that a group of professors and fqjj&er 

(students wanted to have a big party for him on his 80th birthday. He vetoed this 
and Mrs. Overstreet expressed the hope that the four of us could have dinner an 
the occasion. I subsequently told my wife to invite the Over streets to our place 
for dinner and to inquire if there were any close friends she would like to have 
and we could arrange a surprise party for the Doctor. 



ir-~ 



Mrs. Overstreet subsequently sent a: guest list with the advice 
that she had already talked to some of the people. As a consequence, the party 
has now grown so we are having IS* folks for dinner on Tuesday night. Mrs. 
Overstreet informed my wife that not only are these friends of theirs, but are 
folks that have at one time or another misunderstood the Bureau. The Overstreets 
have been working on them and have had considerable success in straightening 
them out. Mrs. Overstreet feels that this occasion will go a long way to contributing 
to their re-education. The guest list consists o£ the following: 



Mr. and Mrs.. 



Harris is the individual 



that figured in the McGarthy Voice of America investi- 
gation and subsequently resigned from the Voice of America,. 



S. B^Xiimtj Publisher of the W. W. Norton & Company, 
who publishes the Overstreets 1 books. 



Inc. 



Dr. and Mrs.^George^PjoJ^IShannon.^ Shannon is the Associate 
Secretary of the American Association of University Professors. 



and Mrs. Earl Frederic! 



He is the Washington 
representative of the National Council of Churches. He, 
incidentally, is the person who broke, up the propfcs^d hesEririgs;! 
on freedom of religion th'atthad been scheduled by the Senate^ 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights/ 14 B iufe^# 



cc - Mr. Jones 
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Memorandum for Mr. Tol son from X. b. Nichols 



i^jsj3je£l*~, He is a foreign service 



Mr^ and Mr s. Franc is 

officer. /We did some checKIfrg on hirp-as he was associated 
in the Stat^Department with^dbe^rt Talbot Miller and Alger 
Hiss. The conciu-s-icrarwas at the time that the association 
was a business one. 



Mr. and Mrs. Robe 




He is. head of the Cincinnati £>&* d 



Adult Education Counct 



I 

Edward Btj^Mgrgan, WMAL radio coxninentator who is the 
person who at one time produced the Edward R. Murrow 
program, '.'This . I Believe. M 



Significantly, the whole group have accepted. and Mrs. 
Russell called to announce that she was taking it upon herself to bring the 
birthday cake. I have asked Bill Sullivan if he would not as a personal 
favor join us that evening for a twofold, reason; namely, to help out with 
the group where we might be able to do some missionary work and, 
secondly, I am looking toward the day when I may become a subject of a 
Security of Government Employees investigation just because of associations 
and may need a witness. < \ 



I would like to sugge&tethat the Director send a birthday 

) greeting to Dr.. 'Over street, which if approved, is attached and which I 
can hand to him personally Tuesday night. 



/ ■<< 
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SAC Crosby called from Phoenix to adviseH?hat>on-.S.u, ,, v 

December 4|h^tH^Phoenix Republic carried a letter to the editor from a Mrs. V. M. 
H^^ in ^,2 d^^ncirig the Overstreets; that he had met the Overstreets onFriSayaia'd had 
luncTETwith^em on Monday; that a news story appeared in the paper on December 4th 
setting the record straight. At a meeting of the Mental Health Institute where ;the'~< ..^ 
, Overstreets were making addresses on December 4 ; v?5'^ud 6 RabW^ferohn is $e$arterd. L ~~ 
: to have stated that the Overstreets could not be in too bad with the'ffovernment since 
^they were seen having lunch in Phoenix with the SAC This item appeared in the papers 
today, December 6th. Mrs Haldiman'also called SAC Crosby 'and expressed concern 
over the fact that he »woulcl' have lunch with the Overstre'ets. VI M^^ldiman/ Wo*i-s--if - 
prominent businessman r calleid at the office, was very pleasant ahafstated that Mrs. 
Haldinian was broke-gup over: the Overstreets and more particularly over the fact that 
Crosby had lunch w|th themf» '.Crosby stated that in the Bureau We did not give clearances 
or make adjudications j^at we met and know all kinds of people*, although we do not 
give endorsements. Haldiman volunteered that "Mama could be wrong. " 



n- 



Crosby stated that. Mrs. Haldipan 'MsHlie^ reputation of being' a 
very articulate member of the Right Wing click; Ki^CTaridy had sent Mrs. .Haldiman 
a wirethat if anybody sued-her he would defend heTfree of Charge; that &&3&&A&gea» 
according to Mr. Haldiman, had patted Mrs. Haldiman on the back and totdher^toTeep 
right after the Overstreets. &■-■■■** 

.^ I to ld Crosby that -we, of course)' jshould not become involved: 
inthe situation, but that we knew the Overstreetsj|b§c:kground, they had thoroughly .~ 
demonstrated their antipathy to Communism, although they had been duped in" the earlv-^ 
1940s in some of the fronts. *''~ c ' '*' ^^ r "'^ ^ 



5m > ^l^ifg^Aey had been duped in 



^^OC^i^i I then received the attacheM4t'ter^Tom Mrs. Over street on 



December^l^E^i pointed out that Mr s^ Haldiman was conducting a campaign 
against-agah»«hei^ This letter from Mrs. Over street 

enclosed the letter to the Editor from T^l^sT^^ 



cc - Mr. Boardman 
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Dear Mr. Nichols, 






We wish: you : were, ,a lot closer right "not/. ,We ! d r.each 
out and "borrow wisdom- Eeadthe en.clo.sed letter from the Phoenix t 
Republic this morning — -thrown" into the public mind a matter of hours 
- . before our institute begins ~* and you 1 11 see . that we could use a , / 
little extra wisdom to make sure we don T t fuiable ^things • 

Word v/as "leaked" from the paper yesterday that such ' 
" a letter would- appear^ .' We didn't know it ? s content; but the warning ; 

did at least let us get answering materials to a friendly reporter- 

: who did a piece that appeared in tfcte' same issue' as the letter — though ..- 

in a far less conspicuous position-* It' also gave us a chance to s hare / 

dur intentions — - in so-far as we were able to devise any ; ~ with your^ 

Mr* Crosby: another of your nice ones, who "has 'the capacity you all 

J seem- to have to give what might- be called "massive reassurance" (not 

- .. ' : massive retaliation} without overt action* He keeps, wishing he had ,.; - 

your genius in public relations; /but ; we'd say he's no, amateur himself - 

and after all, what we mostly need on these,- occasions is not objective, 

but subjective help: just the, bit of .strength, when we get over-tii^d, 

of knowing that a friend who knows the score ,cares what happens. ' v , 

What is slated to liappen ±g that we go on, a' CBS TV l - 

'• program about an* hour from now — Tilth fifteen- valuable minutes in 

which to\ try to undo .what has, been done. CBS couldn't * under regulatiptf 

give, the time;" so the mental health, association is acting ^as sponsor* 

But the generous, helpfulness of CBS -.Ms been peculiarly heartwarming^ ■*' 

They are:;charging the association only the minimum, f or. the actual time 

. : And all the technicians and announcers, et cetera, simply donated ; ^ /- 

- ■ • - : " their Sunday * afternoon to the jph — ,one ..of them even coming 'back from) 

a trip to the country to give his time*- Hot only /did- they ssgr they,: . ,' 

' -didn't need overtime pay for Sunday? they just said "they 'didn't needV - 

- 'to be paid- at all* Nice people! , It's no wonder we have 'develops da ' ; 

' strong partiality for the human race J. Their whole attitude, , however, - 

r / . does give us a terrific sense of responsibility ♦ : I hope it doesn*t ., | 

'./:■ : get in the way of our doing a: good, relaxed: -Ijo.b; Y/hen-^the time '-comers ♦ -^4 

s '>',[.. 'The Crosbys will 'be watching/-- and we'll keep them, and you^ inmnd r 

"-*. .• as well as a host of our concerned and supportive, friends here, and; : \ 

•,!. hope to do what is called for £ which is, we, think,/ to stick t exacts// * 

v: .with no emotional ^editing* n •' \ : , : - \ : ^ 

V '^ It r s anybody's guess, /at this stage, how much harm- 

- * X-: ' b - has been done to the mental health group* : The woman who wrote the\/ 

" ! . letter is the wife of one ^ of the most prominent business men in town; \ 
i a member of one of the "prestige" families; and related to various- , - 

individuals who have loeeji important in local and state politics.- *" On ■ 
/the other hand, all the community groups except. tHe 'ultra- conservative 
r —r. c ' have, at one time or another, had to cops with -her /suspicions; and her 
^ a \ charges against us: are only one facet of her more Sustained, effort 1 to 

ss: prove the whole mental health movement subversive. .Our sponsors are 
'$%& definitely worried 1 -- and .therefore w^;are^worried ,^or;them. They have 
'* been counting .on this .institute .to. establish them, with a larger public 
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^ a ZV^ e L haVe re ^ c]aed during their' two years of modest existence - 
^?w?5 ^ y Ca2X ^° pe to get ^ net enough for their c,hild guidance 
clxnxc. They need success, , in -brief , tight now - and we'd hate to 

But wJ ?S^ e Si°^i c 5^* °? %** receiving a set-back instead. 
S ZJ.^H; See \ S ^ will-depend on what we ourselves manage to 
..do during the next three, days. . We'll try to keep our heads. Tyou may 
«?■ S* 6 ? 9 ?*?* a ? the /^ct, incidentally - as reported to "us ijonf 
°L h ^' fa i Ply clos ! fiends'-- that, the woman who wrote thelette? 
conveys the general impression that she works very closely with -the • 

-IS ^TlZlK^*^™' P™* 1 **^ °* all sorts of problems thai 
she and they have iri common; That may sound like nonsense T*n* ?h- 

l^er" 110 tolttL^ %l" ™^™*^*^&™*^ 
thflC^Sfi J claim literally enough that, xvhen I happened to say j 
2S ££ * l^erals, m the community would take the initiative, noJ 
£?™ 2^' i\ B tt t±ns a °1^inted -with their local FBI. man and" lust let! 
him know what they were driving at in movements, like the mental he al J 

■3£S K! beinS ' C S led ^ SubV ? rsi ^^ ' ^^ rather shocked response wal, 
'Hut they're on the other side.") ; - ' ",. . ' ' - ' ■-- 

._ , ; . _ ; ■ '-■■ J&*- TV program;wlll 'be follov/ed by a reception and then 
the public lecture tonight. . r ( I'm enclosing a program. ). And f rom now- 

^-Jr ^* 1 ^f sday it .will be; one thing -after another — not only the 
scheduled., events but ■ also, .dinner with the Press .Club on Tuesday and 
breakfast with the psychiatric -staff of. the State Hospital-'— arid lunch 
today with Mr. .. Crosby.-. . " ', - - . '.,-'.- .. ; ■ '-. ' . 

V v' i' ' 'Vf ?f foing to have to s it- down quietly with you' when 
we get hack, and talk though some of the experiences : of .this trip, -i 
^ ou J* ,UI,st '" is Just one sai^le.-. The others have* not openly. challenged! 
ou-Tpublic .appearances. But. one thing that has been made" unmistakably f 
C r? ai \"r :LS at w are * sha11 ^ e aa &> sifted for -professional "liquid- 
•ation,..if\certain tenacious forces, working, more often underground than] 
-in the. open, , can- bring it. to pass. ■ For the most part; how, thev don't 
put_ themselves- in the position by openly bringing up. obsolete, charpes- 
against us . . -But . what - is happening/- in., more places , -and by .more means . . 
.t-nan it is' pleasant to. think, about is that a, persistent, devious effort 
is- being made to ,let sponsors know that inviting us can lead to all 
sorts of unpleasant complications and publicity that they could avoifd 
by just inviting someone else. Please don't think, we are seeino- o-hostsl 
■b 8 i-S ter u is -w2 Sh°st« Either are strong suggestions to the^lltiona 
ParentrTeacher (from certain -individuals . and cliques chiefly, it seems;/ 
in Indiana and .Oklahoma* that- it is "naturally"' difficult to get people 
to subscribe for the magazine "as long as -Bonaro. Over street writes for 
it. . Ifo,reason specified. ' Neither are certain subtle -attacks now ' 
being made in Dallas .--.too complex to describe, here. . 

.,_.'. • - We ' re interested,, incidentally, in why Senator Bridges , 
was still including Harry in his list. of dangerous persons a year after 
we had. cleared up that. record with the House Committee. We are also ' 
interested in the frank report- of- a Dallas.' woman ' (to whom I' talked for 
an incredible half hour on the phone) thfit. Con gress man Roberfc^heerer 
of oh ^°.-- (Is that his name?) put our old file from the" House" ComtEttee ' 
into her hands and^let her copy, out any parts, of it that" she . "found" "' 
relevant' to her interests.- She says (and we, from one encounter with 
him .at the' Cooperative : .Forum last Spring) that he is in complete agree- 
ment with her about us.. -Also,, 'she read me a couple of samples of what 
she had found ^relevant" -'in the filer' fragments of Harry's sworn 
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^statement taken out of context* Her "line" ,is that, she wouldn T t dream 
of invading * our freedom of speech; but that she has "freedom of 
interpretation"- and. interprets these, statements from 'Harry's file to 
mean that we were so at the; mercy of Communist and Socialist influence 
that we underwent a "mild brain washing*" and ought mot; to be regarded 
as of sound, Judgment • . She*s Pro America — . among other things • We 
probably have some spade y/ork to do in certain Congressional offices 

. as well as* more delightfully, at Fiddler's Green* 

There seems little actual danger that. our public 
standing mil greatly suffer* It has been built slowly over the years 
and is of durable stuff* The established organizations that use us 
are not likely to be influenced* But what does. rather deeply^bother us] 
is" that mental health groups that are just trying to get started may 

- doubt the wisdom of becoming involved in community controversies right 
at the beginning of ^their career* These groups are not a source of 
economic income to ias — any more than, the 3?TA is* ■. They do not pay* 
as a rule j more .than enough to cover expenses — • and sometimes not eveir 
that: not when they are very young. But they happen to be among the 
groups we count as vital to our, ArrBri can, communities at -this stage of 

/our history ; and since; we. have , to date , - been their favorite initial 
spokesman to, "explain, to "the public , what the movement is all about* we T d 
hate awfully to find ourselves becoming liabilities instead of helps 

* to . them* ' ■ • - - *. ; ' / - ■ ■ v * , . . " ** ' ' ' \ - / ^ ' 

Well*' * *the rest 'c&n wait* Mr* Crosby can tell you , 
his slant on things, if .you happen tobe talking to him; * arid weU,l.b&\ 1 
here through Tudsday night* Then back toward home — • hoping for good 
weather* * , v .- - ". " f ' - \ ,;\ 

-,",.' •• Please tell Carroll for us how heartwarming it was to 
find her letter here in our box when we came in la-st evening* It \ ;. 
couldn't -have, been, timed/ better : 'there it* was*- .with all its warmth •* * 
arid friendly '• family detail,;, when we returned from learning what was"' ' 

- in store for, us today* It 'was a mighty picker-upper* You might tell 
her also that - 1 , know it l s time for me to be starting home because l ! ve 
started clipping and copying recipes out of papers and magazines the 

-way a tame- chipmunk w e used to have at the farm* collected nuts as the 
end of 'Summer', approached* This recipe* business is: a kind of annual 
symptom that it r s time for us to get out of ^restaurants; into ourrown, 

: kitchen*' '/ '. f-^ : ■' l '*" ' ". , '/ -'' /'"'" -' ■;-."• 

- ^ - When we seel. you, y/e^ll wafit to talk alsol about- your 
speech *--. the phe/you-gave/us; to*read* xt travels with us and we think 
it over now, and then* , . Ho\T-.for: TY» : v, .*, 1 ,, ^ 1 » . : :| 

' . • Take 8 care of yourself* Storer Lunt sends you indirect 
three-fold word: -/greetings; ."orders % to' look after .your health; and ja. 
> wish to go duck hunting mth yo^? some time* /. j ; -l 

' - ' : * - k ' " l . ,J ,; \ *' Monday morning 

, . ¥&■■ think tlie;* TY^ "tfent all right -- though the time was 
,, painfully short for^what we needed to do* The evening audience was gooo| 
some "7£0 people* We didn't do as good a, 30b as we sometimes do. But 
it wasn f t too bad* There r s apoiht, how- and then, where just plain,; 
tiredness' lowers our effectiveness. ^We feel it, but people seemed to 
like it all right* Today will tell" more of the story* ^—^ 
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In a Series of Discussions and Workshops 
Based on the Theme 

Learning To Live With Ourselves" 



DECEMBER 4-5-6 



at the Auditoriums of 

PHOENIX COLLEGE 

PHOENIX PUBLIC LIBRARY 

NORTH PHOENIX HIGH SCHOOL 
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About the Overstreets 

In recent years the name "Overstreet" has come 
more and more to mean "The Overstreets" — ,so 
successfully have these two famous authors and 
educators combined their talents as co-workers in 
the field of human relations. It is on the public 
platform, especially, that they conduct what has 
come to be known as "The Overstreet Colloquy/' 
a sort of conversational give-and-take from which 
are crystalized thought-provoking central themes, 



Ptoftte 



Endowed with a rare sense of humor and the 
ability to make complicated problems clear, Harry. 
Allen Overstreet blends scholarliness and personal 
charm into a natural, easy platform personality. Long 
an outstanding leader in education, he has written 
many widely-read books. Conspicuous among them 
is "The Mature Mind," one of the most influential 
books of our day. In collaboration with Mrs. Over- 
street, last year he wrote "The Mind Alive," a Book- 
of-the-Month selection and best-seller. 



Famous today as a philosopher and poet, it was as 
a teacher that Bonaro W. Overstreet became keenly 
interested , in the personalities of her students and 
thus laid the foundations for her later researches 
in psychology. From these came such books as "How 
To Think About Ourselves" and "Understanding 
Fear," the latter a Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
selection. Her most recent book, "Hands Laid Upon 
the Wind," is a collection of her own verse. Both 
Overstreets serve in an advisory capacity to the Na- 
tional Parent-Teachers Association and both have 
taught at some of the nation's most distinguished 
universities. 



Sunday Evening, December 4: 

PUBLIC MEETING — "Building Our Inner 
TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE— Phoenix College Auditorium 
PRESIDING — Charles W. Pine, vice president, 



Monday Afternoon, December 5: 

WORKSHOP— "When Personality Problems 
Become Social Problems" 

TIME— 2:30-4:30 P.M. 

PLACE— Public Library Auditorium 

PRESIDING— Hirsh Kaplan, executive director, 
Jewish Social Service 



Monday Evening, December 5: 

PUBLIC MEETING— "Learning To Live With Ourselves" 

TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE-North Phoenix H. S. Auditorium 

PRESIDING— James E. Patrick, executive vice-president, 
Valley National Bank 



Tuesday Afternoon, December 6: 

WORKSHOP— "The Child - Made For Growing" 
TIME— 2:30-4:30 P.M. 

PLACE— Public Library Auditorium 

PRESIDING — Dr. Mildred W. Wood, consultant for family 
living, Phoenix High Schools 



Tuesday Evening, December 6: 

PUBLIC MEETING— "Mental Health For The 
Whole Life Span" 

TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE-North Phoenix H?S Auditorium 

PRESIDING— Dr. Grady Gammage, president, 
Arizona State College at Tempe 



NOTE— All evening meetings are open to the public without 
charge. Admission to workshops is $1 each, Especially invited 
to attend workshop sessions are social workers, educators, 
the clergy, family counselors, the medical profession, mental 
health officials and leaders in the field of human relations, 
The general public is also invited to attend either or both 
of the workshops. 



The Maricopa Mental Health 
Association 

OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

RABBI A. L KROHN -President 

CHARLES W. PINE .Vice President 



E. NORA RYAN, Ph.D..., 



..Vice President 



WILLIAM S. JOHNSON.. 



Recording Secretary 

MARION LeCOUNT * Corresponding Secretary 

KEITH J. PERKINS . ^Treasurer 



E. LORETTA ANDERSON 
OTTO L BENDHEIM, M.D. 
AARON H. CANTER, Ph.D. 
MRS. M. R. CH1NN 
ROY P. DOYLE 
FRANK J. DUNNING 
WILLIAM F. HALL, Ph.D. 
RALPH E. JENSON, Ph.D 



KENNETH G. REW, M.D. 
ELIASSCHLOSSBERG 
MRS. RICHARD ROELS 
MRS. C. P. STEPHENS, JR. 
DALE H. TREUSDELL 
MRS. CHARLES VAN EPPS 
MRS. F. C. VON BLOMBERG 
JOHN H. WALKER 



Maricopa Child Guidance Clinic 

OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

MRS. ROBERT H. CUMMINGS... President 

MRS. HARRY S. NORTH . . — Vice President 

MRS. RALPH SPRAGIE „_ Secretary 

KEITH J. PERKINS . Treasurer 

JULIAN DeVRIES REV. C. H. NELSON 

MRS. CLARA B. EMMETT HAROLD H. ORCUTT 

MRS. JOHN A. EISENBEISS CHARLES W. PINE 

MRS. DON FREDERICKSON MRS. JOSEPH R. POWELL, JR. 

JOHN GRACE J. LESTER SHAFFER 

ROBERT S. (BOB) HART A. H, SHAW 

MRS. J. F. KLEINZ MRS. JOHN M. WILLIAMS « 
RABBI A. L. KROHN, EX-OFFICIO 

* * * 

THE OVERSTREET COMMITTEE 

Rabbi A. L. Krohn, General Chairman; Aaron H. Canter, Ph.D', 
Julian DeVries, Frank J, Dunning, Charles W. Pine, EliasSchloss- 
berg, Dr. Mildred W. Wood and Mrs. Charles Van Epps. 



Bee R. Pine, Executive Secretary, Maricopa Mental Health Association, 
1410 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona - ALpine 8-1497 
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IN IS dNCUSSISffi 



^> s --.j — — *~ — »*-« - *~onts to make an ap- 

v-r v^r&ireei XVecOJTCI. Carey MeWilliams and Harry 

Editor, The Arizona Republic: - Overstreet are listed as sponsors 

Sen. Styles Bridges of ttfew^ t f 3 ** t£ e s P ea * ers «™ Scott Near- 
tt^ m ' i,- -^» **. 7 w v|ing, HarryvA. and Bonaro Over- 

Hampshire said it, Aug. 19, 1Q54T j) street* 

in an address to the senate, when 



he linked Harry Overstreet in a 
group of such characters attend- 
ing or teaching at -the "New 
School for" Social" Research" In 
New York City, as Earl Browder, 
Harold Laski, Freda Kirchwey, 
Hans Eisler and' many infamous 
names to loyal Americans. That 
alone would he enough for some 
of us, but if you need more. — 
there is much more. 

Harry Overstreet is popular 
with only certain groups in Cali- 
fornia and one is not the senate 
investigating committee of the 



In 1953, "Voice of America" 
threw out an^ material wriften 
by the Overstreets as the new 
ruling said: "JSTo material by any 
controversial person. Communist 
or fellow-traveler can be used 
by the *Voice* or put on TJ.S. 
Information Service shelves." 

Mrs. Roosevelt, and the Na- 
tional PTA president, Mrs. New- 
ton I*. Leonard of Chicago, pro- 
tested when the **Voice" made 
such a decision. 

There is an old saying: "The | 
people perished for lack of-infor- ! 

mation." 

/ T. Edgar Hoover says, **What - 



un- American activities • of . the ( has been disillusioning is the 
.state legislature. A few of the / manner in which the Communists 
Communist fr ont organizationsa \ and fellow-travelers have been 
he took an/activj^ part in are as§ J able to enlist support often from 
follows: 



1. American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom. Some of his team mates 
w e r e Paul. Robeson, Rockwell 
Kent and GProf. Harlow Shapley* 

2. American Committee to Save 
Refugees. Others on this Commu- 
nist-dominated organization are: 
Frof . Walter Rautenstrauch, 
IDashiell Hammett, Lillian Hell- 
man and Donald Ogden Stewart. 

3. National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties. This outfit 
pressured to abolish the con- 
gressional committee on " un- 
American activities. Others in it 
are Freda Kirchwey, Anna Louise 
Strong, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
and Van Wyck ISrooks. 

4. Consumers Union. Other 
members include Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Prof. Robert S. Lynd, Vito 
Mar cant onio and Anna Louise 
Strong. 

5. California Fourth Report, 
1948, lists Communists and fellow- 
travelers who have been writing 
textbooks for use in publico 
schools, as follows: Louis Adamic, 
Stuart Chase, Owen Lattimore, 
Carey McWilliams, Anna Louise 
Strong, Prof. Harry A. Overstreet 

and others. 

f 

6. Federation for Repeal of the 
Levering Act. Senate Committee, 
IXth Report, 1953 says: "One of 



I I apparently well-meaning but 
/ thoroughly duped persons." 

Styles Bridges says, "I am 
r,eally concerned about the people 
who are taken in, by these far-to- 
the-left -left wingers who mas- 
querade as enlightened liberals." 



The bringing in of the Over- 
streets indicates a sad lack .of in- 
formation among the leaders of 
our community. 

MRS. V. M. HALDIMAN 
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DR. HARRY A. OYERSTRKET 
BONARO wC&VERSTREET 



BACKGROUND: 



ALL IMPTJ"^?" ^TWKED 



Belmont . 

Harfao 

Mohr 

Parsons . 

Rosen 

Taronv 



Sizoo 

Winterrowd „ 
Room . 



HEREIN *v> Ui«uLfti-: **■*-% j 1 t^VrVo 



You "will recall my previous memoranda to you of 
December 9 and December 13 captioned as above. My memorandum of 
December 9, 1955, reflected th^t on December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Oyerstreet 
and bis wife gave aeries of lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, 
Arizona. On December 4, the "Phoenix Republic 1 ! carried a letter to 
the editor from Mrs. V. M. Haldiman wHch was, critical of the Over streets 
and set forth detailed information concerning their background. The 
Overstreets contacted SAC Crosby who subsequently had lunch with them. 
Dr. Over street in the, past affiliated with numerous organizations cited by 
the Attorney General and numerous others, cited by House Committee on 
Un-American Activities; has apparently recanted, and the Overstreets 
have become close personal friends of Mr. Nichols. 

My memorandum of December 13, 1955./ was a cover 
memorandum forwarding acknowledgment of 2 letters which had been 
received from Arizona protesting SAC Crosby 1 s action in having lunch 
with the Overstreets. In my memorandum of December 13, 1955, the; 
observation was made that we would be on safer ground if we made our 
acknowledgments of the letters received very brief and not put ourselves 
in the position of » clearing 11 Or defending the Overstreets. .(SiSXDgSiQSCXEX 




CURRENT STATUS': 

We have now received 2. more letters, concerning 
Mr. Crosby 1 s action. One from Lottie HolmagW r Neill, v State Senator from 
the 41st District of Il linois. Mrs. O'Neill stated that it is lamentable that 
the ;FBI was drawn into thia controversy by ,Mr. Crosby. The Director 
\ noted, "Crosby used poor judgment angL should be^cglled to account for it. M 
J The other letter was from Louise L^Chandler, who asked^if it wa? customary 
I for FBI Agents, especially the head of a^/I^FoM^d^ 
/ controversial people as tl^jQverstreets^s^feree 3 ^^ leifd^ref^an 
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Memo to Mr. Nichols. T£>ecembeja3, 1955 

aura of governmental protection and sponsorship. f? In regard to this 
letter, the Director noted, "I hope Crosby's usefulness in Arizona 
will not be. affected by this unfortunate incident. " 

INFORMATION IN BUREAU FILES: 
LOTTIE HOLMAN O'NEIL : 

A Military Intelligence report received in 1941 identifies 
Mrs. O'Neill, then a state representative, as a pioneer woman legislator 
who had been in the Illinois House of Representatives for almost 20 years 
at that time. (100-7660-86) - 

Files further reflect that Mrs. O'Neill has been a prominent 
leader in women's movements and Nationalist organizations. In 1943, she 
sponsored a bill for equal pay for women. In 1941, she was on the 
sponsoring committee for Illinois for America First Committee. In 1944, 
she formed the "Women's Committee for Impeachment Now. " The purpose 
of this organization being to work for the impeachment of President' 
Roosevelt. -In 1944, also, she was active in behalf of the % Citizens Patriotic 
Committee, and in 1946, she was a speaker for the Committee for 
American Independence, formerly known as the Citizens Patriotic 
Committee and the Citizens Keep America Out of War Committee. 

LOUISE L. CHANDLER (MRS. ROBER^HANDLER) : ^ $j&> \ 

Mrs. Chandler is not identifiable inBufiles. 
OBSERVATIONS: 



^>^ It is believed we. should answer these 2 pieces of 

*W I correspondence in the same vein as we did the other two received 

j&\& (concerning this subject, so as not to place the Bureau in the position 

(£ of "clearing" or* defending the Overstreets. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

There is attached a letter to Mrs. O'Neill and also a 
letter tVMrs. Chandler, TSBfflKXaBnHXggfiBB«a^ 
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December 14, 1955 






Hoaorafcle Lottie Holta^fb'ICeill 
741 SuBomit Avenue 
I3owner& Grove, ffliaoiLs 

My dear Mrs. O'Heill: 



>mr: 

pm- 

D^> CS S5 

<c— ^ ~v* 

CO 
(A t* O 



Your letter of Oecember 10* 1955* ^ 
and the news clipping *which you forwarded have, >een 
; , received, m& I apprdcia*e the spirit ^hich prompt *£> 
y^i^ *rotte to me aa you did. ' •. ?r? ~ 

g ■ ^ 

^'00 "*** ^ have taken, the occasion to call the 

-nnf c H** teilts 0:f 7 our <^<>23cimuiiicatxon to the attention of, 
ST&r tK^Special Agent in Charge , of our Phoenix .Office. 
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DEC 14 195 



Sincerely yours* 
Scs Edgai* Hoover 
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NOTE: See Joixes^^N^K^ls memo 12-13-55 rbj^pS. Harry A. 
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Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, FBI, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear sir: — 



ALL INF0E&& 

HEREIN iS ^CLASSIFIED __ __ 




^r. W;ntorrov/<L_ 

Tele. Koom„. 

Ti\ Holl man 

Miss Candy, 




^L^ £23^^*^^ 
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%Ephave- just returned from Phoenix, Ariz* and 
enclose clipping from one of the papers there which will in 
parf^explaini itself . It' is lamentable that the F.B.I, was 
drawn^ihto this by your Mr. Crosby who "admitted that these 
peoplre^-fretae Merely personal acquaintances. , It has 
causedSsome Agitation there on the part of th ose who hav 
foll^^d the-jnovements of people like the -Streets* They 
have^expresseli their disappointment that one arm of the 
government fpr whom we all have respect should have been 
dra wn ..into the co ntroversy by your representative there* 

Investigation and analyses are being made <5|?» 
this mass movement toward mental health setups and unjil 
subh time as they are evaluated there will be unrest^aiid 
. "questioning. ^ * . 

lours truly 





State Senator, Ulst Dist, Ills 
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ress' Club T© Hear 
Overstreets Today 

Dr. Harry A. Overstreet and his wife, Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
will be forum guests of the Phoenix Press Club at 5:30 p.m. today 
in the club's headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

The husband and wife author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m. 
. . . in Phoenix Public Library audi- 

Itorium, and a general meeting at 
8 p.m., in North Phoenix High 
School auditorium. Topic of the 






^ 



Q 



c 



afternoon workshop is "The 
bhild— Made For Growing." 

DR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
ily * living consultant for the 
Phoenix College and High School 
District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona 
State College at Tempe, will pre- 
side at tonight's meeting. Topic 
will be Rental Health for th§ 
Whole LifeSpafT 

/centers of a controversy here 
Concerning their alleged connec- 
tions with Red-front organiza- 
tions, the Overstreets yesterday 
were luncheon guests of Francis 
Crosby, special agent in charge 
of the Phoenix FBI office, 

Rabbi A. L. Krohii. president of 
he Maricopa Mental Health As- 
sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets' symposium here, said 
yesterday he didn't think the FBI 
agent would have invited the 
Overstreets to lunch had there 
been any factual basis for the 
charges of alleged Red sympathy 
hurled at them. 

THE controversy was set 'off, 
here in a .letter to the editor oy 
The Arizona Republic Sunday 1 
The Overstreets denied the all*J 
gations in an interview which ei 
peared in the same issue of til 
newspaper. j 

"I think the fact that Mr. Crol 
by was willing to be seen in puft 
lice with the Overstreets" on i 
social basis after that letter, was 
printed," Rabbi Krohn saidl 
"shows pretty well what , their-; 
^standing, with the U.S. jgovern- 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



TO 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



SYNOPSIS: 




DATE: December 9, 1955 



HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
BONARO W^OVERSTREET 




m^ r-iin wagea 



Gandy . 



On December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Overstreet and wife gave aeries of 
lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, Arizona. On December 4 the "Phoenix 
Republic" carried a letter to the Editor from Mrs. ^, v ,,,M ^lfeldiman which was 
critical of the Over streets and set forth detailed information concerning their 
background. The Overstreets contacted SAC Crosby who subsequently had lunch 
with them, and Mrs. Haldiman was critical of this gesture. Mr. Tolson asked, 
M What do our files show on the Overstreets? " The Director noted, "Yes, let me 
see it. ,! Detailed memorandum settmg^arih^f filiations of Overstreets written 
May 25, 1953, and attached / as a part of mis memorandum. Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
born 1875 and is an outstanding professor, author and lecturer. His wife, Bonaro, 
born 1902 .and is also outstanding teacher, writer and lecturer. Bufiles reflect 
Overstreet subject of Bureau sedition case in 1942 . No prosecution but described as 

# very liberal. Files further reflect Overstreet a member of the following organization s 
cited by the Attorney General as subversiv e: American Committee for Protection 
ofForeign Born , North .America n Spanish Aid Committee , Schappes Defense 
Com mitte e and National federation for Constitutional Liberties'. In addition, has 

i been affiliated with numerous other organizations Kome of which have been c ited by 
the House Committee on Un-American A ctivities and the California State Com mitte e 
on Un-American Ac tivit ies such as the- American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Committee to Save Refugees., et cetera,. In early *20 l s gave special lectures at 
Commun i st college inNewJ Eagjc State . In 1946 Nathan Gregory Silvermaster , 
espionage subject, was a guest in OversTfreet's^home in New York." In May, '" 1953 
the Overstreets called at the Bureau and wanted to see the Director personally. They 
did not see the Director, but Mr. Nichols spoke with them. They complained of the 
difficulties they were having in their home town of Mill Valley, California, aJT-S 
American Legion there had been critical of their past affiliations. They wanted to get 
themselves on record and clear up some of the things concerning themselves. 
Mr. Nichols advised them we* could not^give them a clearance, but we would be glad 
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to make a matter of record any statement they Would like to make. Also suggested 
they contact House Committee on Un-American Activities, Senate Internal Security 
Committee, Senate Investigating Committee and James O'Neill, Editor of American 
L/egion Magazine. Since that meetings Mr. Nichols has done outstanding job in 
"selling 11 Bureau to Overstreets. They have become close friends of Mr. Nichols, 
staunch defenders of the Bureau and rely on Mr. Nichols for advice and guidance. 
In accordance with JMr. Nichols*' suggestions, Overstreets have appeared before 
various committees and have contacted Mr. ! Neill of American Legion Magazine. 
In connection with a memorandum Mr. Nichols wrote concerning the Overstreets 
dated July 21, 1953, the Director noted, "We want to, be careful we donH get too. 
far involved reading their proposed writings so they could claim the FBI had passed 
ujDon them . " Mr. Nichols has. seen the Overstreets- on numerous occasions and 
has indicated there is no question in his mind thalrthe Overstreets have done the 
Bureau considerable good among honest liberal groups. On May 27 , 1955, they 
were taken on, a special tour of Bureau facilities. On September 28, 1955, while 
at the Bureau they met the Director. On October 25, 1955 r Dr. Overstreet 
1 celebrated his 80th birthday, at which, time Mr. Nichols gave a party for them at his' 
fihome. During the course of party, Mr. Nichols personally delivered a letter from 
|the Director to Dr. Over street congratulating him on his: 80 th birthday* 

RECOMMENDATION: 

None. For information. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



TO 



FROM 



Mr. Tolson 



L. B. Ni 



DATE: December 



1955 



SUBJECT: 



%0mr ALL ' 

BONARO WWVERSTRE'ET \ 



Mohr. 



Parsons . 
Rosen . 

Tamm . 



Sizoo . 



ffinterrowd 

Tele. Room 

With reference to Mr. Jones 1 memorandum o£ December 9> &Jty* n **""" 
1955, since the Overstreets have left Phoenix and are on their way back to 
Washington, there is no need to further alert Crosby. In all fairness to 

'Crosby, when he was in here I told him that the Overstreets contemplate'd* 
being in Phoenix and contemplated calling him since they had met Mr. Crosby 

^when he was in my office. The Overstreets. contemplate being in Washington 
for some time once they return, -which will be within the next few days, and 

II will in a very polite and tactful manner suggest that they stay away from our 
offices in the future unless they have something which they wish to report. 
The only SACs they know are SAC Murphy in Dallas, SAC Malone in Los Angeles 
and Crosby. 








I frankly think that the Overstreets through the ir own naivete 
became involved with various groups years ago. Their subsequent actions to ^ 
any reasonable person would^&stablish their true loyalties. For example, the^# ? ^ 



attached article by Dr. Harry^Ovaj rv street which appeared in the San Francisco^^^i^J^ 
Examiner on September 29, 1952, entitled, "What Can We Do as Individuals. ^ ^ *\ 
to Oppose Communism?" clearly establishes their attitudes. 



As a result of the publicity which occurred in early 1953, their 
books were removed by the United States Information Service, and I am attaching 1 
hereto a copy of a letter which Robert L. Johnson, then Administrator, under 
date of July 23, 1953, directed to the Overstreets apologizing for the action and 
announcing that : their books had^been restored. . * x '- 



It seems to nie;to be ^quite an injustice to be directing a campaign 
of vilification against the Overstreets when, as early as 1937 and 1938, in their 
writings and lectures they were denouncing Communism. Quite frankly, I have 
sought to use the Overstreets in the last couple of years in seeking to break down 
an antagonism which has developed against the Bureau in certain intellectual and 
academic circles. I frankly think we have been making some progress because 
wherever they go, they talk about the Bureau and there is no question, but that^ 
they do have considerable following. I&'iJ** //<£ C'TS^^ T 
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Memorandum to Mr. Tolson f rom JL. B. Nichols; 
RE: HARRY A. OVER3TREET 
BONARO W. OYERSTREET 



I am becoming more and more convinced that so far as combating 
Communism is concerned that some way, somehow, a tactic must be devised to 
hit them from the intellectual, liberal standpoint, and unless this field can be 
gotten into and organized, % frankly shudder at what is going to happen in the 
next generation; and, it is people such as the Over streets who can and have been, 
in my opinion, snaking a. real contribution. 

However, be that asit may, I will discreetly try to steer them 
away from Bureau offices, although I have had social contact with them in the 
past and I think to good advantage to the cause we serve. , I^will, of course, 
caution SACs Murphy and Malone not to be going to lunch with, them should they 
call upon them at any time. in the future. 
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'M*. Francis S. Croshy 
Federal Bureau of lavestigatioa; 
102 tt. S. Court Heuae Suitdlagr 
Phoenix* Asrizona , 
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Daar Mr. -.Croshy; 




December IS, 1955 



<l!i&» 
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■-lie! &r. IJtarryA. Overa$reet 
'BottttttsW; Overatreet -... 






As a result of ihe greeenfc luncheon enj&gement -which you bad 
^with the Overotreets, ih® Bureau fiad received humorous* 1eite-ra protesting - 
your>action ••&&. the ■gxom£ ; & tfe&t &i« repyeeented; approval of the -Over etjreete 
and as *'*<*«&; the Bureauj*aa heen injected into beadles 9. controversy* „-• 
While It ie true that the Overetreets ^-v^f fcaas in touch Irons t$sne"te time 
with tar. Mchals of the Bureau. and>fr. Hishbla iaf erased you of the -\ , " ' 
.£ve estreats 1 visit to.Phoenltf* the f aet>emahas ihati#e jnuathe exceedingly 
cautious tp avoid placing ouraetvea 1& a ^pilti^-wM^eta^jabtt^ ctwatmeiit can 
be made -which reflects unfairly upon ; the'BureaUr 

. ■ 1 4a. stat mean for oae' foment that ym ■ should take a stand- giiher . 
for pr-^gaiJiBt^e<5i^T5ireetsa6*.aayeaq.!6l$e t kut'th. the future-* should the " 
Overatreets contact: either you ;or -the facial Agents 4a Charge at Dallas and 
£*os Angeles, *& jth whom they have previously 'heen in coat act* it xvould he 
highly undesirable for youto- have abeial contacts -with the Over. streets^-' " ', 
There is. uo- ohjection, of course, t& the Qverst£eet$ calling upon a|tyi%ffice " 



of the Bureau i?be£e they should he received, courteously, 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
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Your letter of December 9^ 1955,. 
together with enclosure* .has "been received, and I - 
appreciate your bringing this matter to my attention., 



B 






X ita.ve fetken. the/ occasioa to call the 

> r ;?^^ fc ^° f y° ur COOTnxtiiiic^tibri. ta the atte&tiost of/ 
$^^Special Agentia Charge of'ottr Fhoeuix Office 

& ^ " y*W » - < 



\t 






m 

& 



Sincerely your^ 4 
*"' y* Edgar Hoover 



* cc - Phoenix/ with cc^^f incoming. 

^NOTE: See Jones to Nichols, memo 12-13-55 re " Dr. Harry A.' 
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Press Club To Hear 

Overstreets Today 

in the club's headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

a Thr e ^? and and ^ ife ? uthor "lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-qay symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 pm 
-*= . — in Phoenix Public Library audi- 

torium, and a general meeting at 
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8. p.m., in North Phoenix High 
School auditprium. Topic of the 
afternoon workshop is "The 
Child— Made For Growing." 

.BR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
ily -living consultant for the! 
Phoenix College and High School 
District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona* 
State College at Tempe, will pre- 1 
side at' tonight's meeting. Topic 
will be "Mental Health for the 
Whole Life Span." ' 

Centers of a controversy here! 
concerning their alleged connec-i 
tions with Red-front organiza-l 
jtions, the Overstreets yesterday : 
t | were luncheon guests of Francis 
Crosby, special agent in 1 charge 
of the Phoenix FBI office. 

Rabbi A. L. Krohii. president of 
the Maricopa Mental Health As- 
sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets* symposium , here, said 
yesterday he didn't think the FBI 
agent would have invited the 
Overstreets to lunch had there 
been any factual basis for the 
charges of alleged Red sympathy 
hurled at them 

THE controversy was set off 
here in a letter to the editor of 
The Arizona Republic Sunday. 
The Overstreets denied the alle- 
gations' in an interview which ap- 
peared in the same issue of this 
newspaper. 

/I think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
by was willing to, be seen in- pub- 
lice with the Overstreets on a 
social basis after that letter was 
printed," Rabbi Krohn said, 
"shows pretty well what their 
standing, with the U.S. govern- 
ment is."" * * *?• 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



Phoenix, Arizona 
December 9, 1955 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 

I am enclosing a clipping which 
appeared in our morning paper, 
on Tuesday, December 6, 1955. 
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The Arizona Republic, 



b6 
b7C 



I wonder^if'l may ask, as a resident of Phoenix, whether 
it is customary for FBI Agents, especially the head of an 
U Z qe > ° entertain such controversial P eon l. as 
f the Over streets ? This; appears to l^TS^^ Tt^. D f 

^^^^ have not 

joined and contributed to R^L front organizations do not 

ALL INFORMATfOM CONHfllHk % 

herein is STOi^iFiar^ 



P. S. I wouldlike t-^add that this is confusing to those 
fflof us who are trying to keep^ufgelvesjri^rlSed on the 
Isubject of subversion, etc. U ^ V * 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 
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Tolson . 
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FROM * 




DATS: December 13, 1955g-f**» 



^Nichols . 
Belmont . 



Parsons . 



SUBJECT: 

BACKGROUND 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED . 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 

HARRY A. CrtTERSTREET \ DATE t /^(%j> *> , B 

BONARO W.MOVERSTREET O-^^R 
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You will recall that on December 9, 1955, I submitted a memorandum 
captioned as aboye to you, when the Director requested information concerning 
the background of the Overstreets. My memorandum of December 9 reflected 
that on December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Overstreet and his wife gave series of 
lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, Arizona. On December 4, the 
u Phoenix Republic 11 carried a letter to the editor from Mrs. V. M. Haldiman 
which was critical of the Overstreets and set forth detailed information con- 
cerning their background. The Overstreets contacted SAC Crosby who sub- 
sequently had lunch with them. Dr. Over street in the past "affiliated with, 
numerous organizations cited by the Attorney General and numerous others 
cited by House Committee on Un-American Activities; has apparently recanted , 
and the Overstreets have become close personal friends of Is/Lr. Nichols. 

CURRENT STATUS : ^ 

By letter dated December 7, 1955* V. M. Haldiman, Husband 
of the woman mentioned above who wrote letter to newspaper critical of the 
Overstreets, wrote to the Director calling for sin explanation of Mr. Crosby^ 
actions in having lunch with the Overstreets. He said it appeared as if the 
Overstreets were attempting to establish innocence by association. This matter 
very controversial in Phoenix and has received considerable newspaper publicity. 



One 



JScottsdale, Arizona, also wrote 



to the Director December 8, 1955^ reporting* the §ame information. 
OBSERVATIONS: 



he 

b7C 



In acknowledging Haldiman' s letter, it is felt that the briefer 
we make it the safer ground we will be on. It is obvious from the tenor 
of Haldiman* s letter that whatever we say will -undoubtedly be published 
in this controversy, and we do not want to be placed in the position °f^ .^ 
n clearing n or defending the -Overstreets. It is obvious also that Haldimafo 
wrote in a fit of anger when he thought his wife's integrity had been 

The only question he actually wants acknowledge^is whether 



impugned. 
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Memorandum to Mx. Nicliols 



December 13, 1955 



or not SAC Crosby Jiad sufficient reasons for ltuxching with- the Oyerstreets, 
and lie stated, that if this were the case n We -would understand. !l He also 
concluded his letter stating, "We* certainly don ! t want to fight the FBI. n 

^RECOMMENDATIONS: 



(1) TJiat tlie attached, 
forwarded to Mr. Haldiman. 
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't&ys^^r 



December 14, 1955 
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Haldiman Brothers t^\J ^ 

40ITSoi^^ 

Phoenix, Arizona 



Dear Mr. Haldiman: 



iy^?*™ CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS CNCLASSRFD 

DATE_^ZlO^^ (L 



Thank you for your letter of December 7, 
1955, in which you mention Da% Harry A. Overstreet and 
Mrs. Overstreet* 






v I hav£ taken the occasion to call the contents 
oi^fdiXr cdmmunication to the attention of the Special Agent 
in GlokxgB'Xit our Phoenix Office » ^ 










Sincerely yottrs, 

g©j Edga^ Hoover 



incoming. 



CC - Pkoenix, with 



] NOTE: See Jones, to TlLchols memo 12-13-55 re ^Harr yA/ 
^) Overstreet, Bonaro TAf. Overstreet. "* DGHtnma, ££ 
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Visit Us in Our Modern Quarters in the New First National Bank Building 



All INFORMATION CONTAWfibmbar 7, 19*$ 
HLKdlN JS UNCLASSIFIED / 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington , D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



AL 4-3115 • 401 N. CENTRAL AVENUE 
P. O. BOX 791 




Mr. Holloman 

Miss Gandy_ 




You will undoubtedly recall you wrote in a publication of tj 

Justice Department "Our success or failure in the future, how- 
ever, I am certain, will be directly in proportion to the^aid <?/ 
we receive from every patriotic s^tizenl^^JL AJW ) ^~ 

In line with this challenge my Wife wrote a letter to 4he Editor 
of the Arizona Republic, K?h,oi§ti£± 9 A&goafeY under date of December 
k>> 1955 copy of ;,ghich is^e^cl'osed together] with subsequent press 
releases, culmlmtl^ Tuesday, 

December 6, 19$5p(yo^e%isnlpg a luncheoiLdat s Dr. .Harr^vers t r_e.et^ 
and his wife, Dr>* Bpna% JOverstr^^ 
your local offset* ^ : '| ^-t^i#f^^ >** 



4 ■ 



Up to the time of .JbM^^e^Vsi^Ifrs.^WoT^Awfi« -poi*- o^yfiu^.^ 



■^t< 



„ _ ^ aaldiman felt sh J e (had >the sit- 

uation well ^Ti^&c^jb&sMickL as^s^e^B^a-^taiked to Sensil^i Styles 




X 



l^flgps-^nd Representative Cla3?dy r 76%:ured'us in no unceWainVb>£ms 
bn'ab bhe^ave?sbreeb » s ^drfi&ver "Been c^g^erctTand we . qalrSey.tcLf&raj 



positive conclusion Chafe actualJy^Mii'--beriifciation amo^|&% 'bo 1.%. 
guilb by avoidance. ' ,.^— ■",";. "^ •■ ; ^ tUtl"-^ -.4 '&<*S»* to. *»*»*' 



* 




.\ We ■were.jiuth.'Opized "by Re^r^e.sen1^ervS^eraVdy^bo.,Saf ihistxMfce tfelde 
5 Li? ite ^ : was in the., nabure of la brushoff raihe^bhan anSe^oner'abion 
^L- as Presenbed^'by i&he Over'sb^eJb.Xs*^^sT'^ ^T 

#Tpo±nb of wribing^hjsr^efutabion Of bhe refubab±o#of;fbbf" fc Over- / 







I 



fe will be recalled that a memo 12-8-55 set forth 
.ca^ifrrom SAC Crosby regarding incident # j 

^jbn&ferain^he Overstreets. '" v 
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/ Visit Us in Our Modern Quarters in the New First National Bank Building 



AL 4-3115 • 401 N. CENTRAL AVENUE 
P. O. BOX 791 • PHOENIX, ARIZONA 



Hoover - #2 - 12/7/55 



I called onMr, Crosby for an explanation of his act and his 
only explanation was the Overstreet ! s were friends of his of 
long standing and that the social luncheon date was made prior 
to the release of Mrs. Haldiman's letter. I asked him point 
blank if he didn ! t think they had taken advantage of his 
friendship in attempting to establish innocence by association 
after Mrs. Haldiman had been charged with the old guilt by as- 
sociation on a TV panel show sponsored by the Mental Health 
Association, the Overstreet's sponsors. This question was 
never answered. - "V >, 

The only conclusion locaniW^i^e at "Is that Mr, Crosby had 
good and suff ici^nt f reasoiis v for the4lurft3ixe!on in his line of 
duty and if this;>|/sroJ% ;c ? ert^i r hly w$ v wouldj understand. How- 
ever, if this i^^dtvjth^^ei^lanation^is act causes me the 




greatest concern^ ajntd** takes prominencC a^A^^ in this 

controversy, Sp^qMt ejnatu^^^^ as^.1 am, 

am writing you and hope-yoti ^can^find time to let us.&aWan 

^.^r--^^ v ,^>-^ ^^rV:... b *Hg fit; "1 

I liavejag!^^^ 
unt%^rje<xe£p^- of your^.rep^lyubec"ause jwe^; 



y ...a&di tional ^left eifs 



dorf f % Bwtetnt tijo 
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Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet, 
speaking here with his wife, 
warns that America is living in a 
lime of great peril not knowing 
when one paranoiac will destroy 
the world." — , ^ 

Overstreet noted that Soviet 
Communist Party Boss Khrush- 
chev smiled in Geneva; then 
"blew his top" in a temple in 
Burma, where "all of his re- 
pressed anger came out." 

THE DOCTOR and his wife, 

Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, opened 
a three-day series of symposiums 
and workshops yesterday at 
Phoenix College auditorium. 

Today and tomorrow at 8 p.m.. 
the Overstreets will appear at 
IjTorth Phoenix High School audi- 
torium, with 2:30 p.m. workshops 
scheduled today and tomorrow in 
Phoenix Public Library audi- 
torium. Evening sessions are 
free, although the workshop fee 
is $1. * 

The; series by the^psychologists 
fcSptfnsorejtf by the Maricopa 
Mental Health Association, of 
which Rabbi A; L. Krohn is presi- 
dent _ . 







THE OVERSTREETS earlier 
denied assertions made by Mrs. 
V. M. Saldimanr 124 'Er PaTm 
Lane, thai; Harry Overstreet had 
been identified with Red front 
groups. 

The Overstreets offered letters 
from the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy; department of state; Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R-NH) (who 
Mrs. * Haldiman quoted as a 
source for some of her informa- 
tion) ; and Rep. Harold H. Velde 
(R-Ill), chairman of the house 
committee on un-American ac- 
tivities. 

^The letters supported Over- 
street denials.. They had offered, 
when the matter first came up in 
1953, to appear before Velde's 
committee. Velde wrote them in 
June 1954 that the hearing would 
be unnecessary, and ^Sgnator 
Jgntess wrote in NovemberlST 
thatne, wished the situation had 
been cleared up before his speech 
of two months earlier. N 

CHARLES W. BINE, associa- 
tion vice president, at last night's 
lecture, - said that recently the 
California American Legion and 
Jaycees commended the Over- 
streets for their talks on "How 
to Intelligently*Combat Commun- 
ism." . 

Responding to an audience 
question about the episode here, 
Mrs. Overstreet explained the as- 
sertions against her husband 
thusly: 

^ ^'Perfectly sincere people are 
misuiformed. They do nek look 
first at the facts before making 
charges." 
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B^publjc & Gazette - 

Tuesday,* -£*^6, 1055 S7 
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Pre^s Qiifo Jo Hear 

Overstreets Today 

£ r - Parry A ' 0v © r street and his wife, Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
will be forum guests of the Phoenix Press Club at 5:30 p.m. today 
in the club's headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

The husband and wife author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m. 

-in Phoenix Public Library audi- 
torium, and a general meeting at 



r 




8 p.m., in North Phoenix High 
School auditorium. Topic of the 
afternoon workshop is 'The 
Child— Made For Growing." 

DK. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
ily living consultant for the 
Phoenix College and High School 
District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona 
State College at Tempe, will pre- 
side at tonight's meeting. Topic 
will be "Mental Health for the 
Whole Life Span." 

Centers of a controversy here 
concerning their alleged connec- 
tions with Red-front organiza- 
tions, the Overstreets yesterday 
were luncheon guests of Francis. 
Crosby, special agent in charge 
ofljK e Phoemx-FBToff ic&— * ' 

RabblTClCrKr^ir^esident of 
the Maricopa Mental Health As- 
sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets' symposium here, said 
yesterday he didn't think the FBI 
agent would have invited the 
Overstreets to lunch had there 
been any factual' basis for the 
charges of alleged Red sympathy 
hurled at them. 

THE controversy was set off 
here in a letter to the editor of 
The Arizona Republic Sunday. 
The Overstreets denied the alle- 
gations in an interview which ap- 
peared in the same issue of this 
newspaper* 

"I think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
by was willing?,to be seeh in pub- 
lice with the) Overstreets on a 
social basis after that letter was 
printed," Rabbi Krohn said, 
"shows pretty well .:vvh|t their 
standing with the tL S^goy,eny 
mentis." 
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V Charges of" identification with 
aJ 1 e'g'e-i? >Red-front,,v organiza- 




tions*, and persons v Vere "flatly 
denied yesterday by, Dr.< Harry 
Overstreet^and his' wife; ?5r. 
' * %M Bonaro ^O V- ejr- 
: ^sfret:Th&ihdicfr 
ments* Tare^QOri- 
<tained in a 'let- 
ter^ tolfte editor 
bri> today ^eclir 
toriai'page,, of 
| T ; h'*eT Republic. 
|-The Klet.ttfr is. 
signed -*by 3MTrs: 
;-V. M; Haldinian;- 
|124 E/. £alm 
j iane.- 
Mjs^'Overatreefr* "£ n "refuting 
. the, charges, jhe 
Ovefstf eets" prbV 
iducedie titers 
'from: Richard' A. 
'Humphrey;- ? d'e- 
puty./ chi t e£, -in-- 
formatiqn^ceht- 
er service, U. S, 

^Xgency; .:Wash- 
rifilttto, Tt c;j, 
.Robert JE: John- 

vOverstfeet .;partmeni' * *o- f 
.;> -.'• . K /State^adminstra- 
tor,T^asfiing£oh^ p.?*C. : ; /and' .Rep. 
0^^»* (R-BD ? >'ch"airinari 'of "the 
committee on un-American activi; 
ties. ^ ^.. /v " t ,vV : - ". -\ 
^'An* unfortunate chain* ofcip? 
cumstancesled to the withdrawal 
of fcbur gobies for*^ timVf roiri th : e! 
Ives oi'purtoyerseas' libraries,'' 
lsoVwrQtefto 'the Oyerstreets 

-develops thafk ffcefit*. Injust- 
:cahj3LS l been: done; to you,^ind tiie 
^ooKsKave^eeniulIy restored"^ 

^ jk, al leftWdfated -Wv.- 8;%9^ 
some two months .after the alleged 
charges'- by" -Senator/ "Bridges 
XR-NH), J refered"to hi Mrs; Haldi- 
niafrst letter .«•: i ^umphfeyi^ Ld : ■"! 
only ..wislt the^ituatiori Ccphcern-- 
ing^ifre withdrawal % of iboolcs* aur 
thored by 'the * vers'treets : from 
U£>IS librarie's) .wa&n^E; clarified, 
earlier.'*; ., ^ ^^f^/v-' t r- , 
s rJn^l953^Avhen-they first; heard 




of charges o f alleged Red' sympa- 
thy; TtHe '^Overstreets: ;>erit -to 
Washington and offered toj testify 
before 'the , committee- ori^ un- 
American: activities. , Theii "swbriir 
af f adavi t *: was' acknowledged ** hy 
Representative .Velde^ InJ^letter 
dated. Oct.-. 7, 1953. / MOii/Juna i *H 
1954, -Veld'e "again "5wrbte"'to: 'the 
Overstreets* concerning the -hear-; 
IngHhey had * requested: ^T'wai^ 



"X"l 



satisfiecEthat ^the.affidavit by^yoU 
was ^ffici|nt;'and^that : "tKe he^ 
ing'.you : , suggested ' 'was'unrieces- 

sary.^: : - ± v *'■*, - ''I - --Y* :^-\ \ U '^/^ \*\ 
\ : r^^Oveisiv eets,;"a' psychology 

numan relations" c worksflbps ^ih 
Phbenixr, today^.^ey^ ar rvbeihg 
sponsored^ in^ phoenix :>lby r itHe| 
4 Maricopa^ental ; Health- ir 



tioril V> 



^ocia- 
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; r Qy€rstreet Recordi 

i ^ Sen; ;styles Badges of New 

> Hampshire sajd it, Aug. 19, 1954. 

: In an address to.the senate, when 

,^he linked jE&rry bverstreet In & 

r group.oisudx characters attend-., 

J ing or; Reaching /afetheV-'^ejj.^ riutag'saM:; '-^"matetei 5 ^^- 

f ScfiooI>for -Social Research": ' fai - 'contx^ersial? person;^ -Communis!" - 

j New/Yor& dty? as Earl Brpwder < 0V feiI «>w-traveiei: cart -. be /used 

f , Hans, Eisler and many jnfambus * * M fl ?«■ -* ' ' % '* : 

I ^^^ouldvbe enough; for sonxe *on ^Leonard of CMca^prb.;' 
. olus, butif/yquyneed: more.^ testefc when . the "Voice"' made 
there is muclK morel Y- f ; '■ such a .decision. ' * ' : ■ fc 



.. .,_ .,. - -_JcBH-Bpi^ 

pearancaon the Calif ornia s'cene/ 1 ^ 

■' ^ey^McWiUIams and 1 Harrys 
; Overstreet v are ^listed, as. sponsors" *< 
*and iheyspeafeers are Scott Near-/ 

tag,. Harry "A: ah^ Boharo Overr" 

street. -\' y \' 

^ in; 1953, fVoice Of /America? v 
threw ;oufc 'any material, ^written' '.. 
by &e..Gyerstreets as the new; 




/,*or^ and/on^ ■ -.,,,. , 

^investigate committee^ of the\ .^'^ml^pf^\P^\'!^^ii''r 
un-American activities:^ of : ihe v >|ias ,£eeh j disiilhsioning; Jg, the -; 
,' " : state -legislattifej *./£> few : of • &e\;^atoe£to^^ 
k Communist front organizations * ^dViellow-trayfelers^ha^e been' i 
f ; be. took; an, active parf iir>are ; as* VfiMe tq-enlist support often from/ 
.; follows:'- ; r \ ^: y ^-*.^r *¥';!.} 'a#*>arenti^ 

/,< VI. Amei '* * *""'" " " " 

I ^Democracy j 
dom.V;S6mp, : 



2. American Committee to 1'SavV ^w^^..--- 
Hef Ugees.:others : on this Commu^r ^3? S^^^^tg*' P^v 
nist^pjnkate*^ 

■■ Prof. :,yt*l«j?, ^autens^cW ^a# rm ^ ^; «W&,S e «&*?*# r * 
DashieU-Hamm^;LIlliai HeK >>^ r ^°^^^v ^ ■-'. ;%: r ';; 

//J^^d'Dbliflja^Ogdeii Stewart "/ <*; /;X ifRS^ M; HA^IMAN*y 

;%*3. ^^^.Federa^onfbrCo^iv /^i^!/l; ; - 13 

, sUtug[onal^Libe v rties..%his^ outfit * * "'-'* ' 
;presyftred v to"! aWsn>/ffte con-^ -'fr - 
tonal^ cottimiffpa.V'^ v,^: "'Editor, 



*,* gye 



2 committee/' *fch/Vuri^ 



American :\a$WHes/Ofl^''fc3t * V V Bid It 7 
are,Freda JECirchwey; AnhiLouisW : caster^?', 
.Strong ^^o^^im^'lmi^-i^^\ 
^VaivWycfc r Brobks^ *Jr- 'ZV^fTS&l 

4, Consumers;; ITnion.^; Othei Itsy-bit 

■ members included Afthiat barfiela^^zona-^ 

"Hays;- Prof. Robert,S; T Lynd, Vita ^ We - inS 

iWarcantonltf - and-;- Anna> I^iuise '"/ bands*3 

: Strong. ; ^ *** ■ ~- 4 ""/ -J- • < - v- : ' , ~ >- '. 1 
• *>< ^ - -P. }. ."< "■+:: '■•-;»- '"'What 

5. California -Fourth, ^eportp ^Soif'i 
1948 r lists ;Cominuni§ts:and;f ello^ "Smag 
travelers whbr have 1 - be&fe writinkZcaste 
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December 14, 1955 
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ScoitGdaler Arizona 
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Mobs 




/Jiliav* received your letter of December 8, 
I955,Ttifi& appreciate the spirit which prompted you to 
^rite to me a,& you d£4. 5 

, * ^ Si have taken the occasion to call the contents 
of your c§2302aaBicatioa to the attention o£ the Special Agent 
in Charge of ^r ]Phoe&i3£ OlEce* 



Sincerely yourtf* 

* Jo Edgag Hoovea? 



Phoenix, with c 




coming* 



m 






©NOTE: See Jones to IJiehols memo 12-13-55 re ' l _ H ^ 3 j^ L ^_J Ja " 
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A. 



J ♦Edgar Hoover, 

federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington,!) • C ♦ 

HERBS IS SWCLASOT 6 

Dear Mr .Hoover: |)AI£L^^&fc— 7 

We are greatly concerned over an incident which has , 

just oeeured here in Phoenix. 

Some of us here have done an extensive "bit of 

research on the Mental Health Organization and we do not like what 
we find. To top it all ,the Overstreets are always their top "billing 
for lectures and .symposiums. They have "been here three days sponsored 

by the Mental Health Group. ^ fi/'--^^' - *"*m \ 

Mrs. Verland lfaidlman,a great American, wrote a * 
letter to the, pap|r , giving the list of Front organizations to whichm 
the E^rr^poWrst^|et^ joined from time to time. The list was taken Jjj^j® 
from that given "by the Sen. Investigating Committep ra.^ducat^on, 1|L #?~ 
Calif, legislature. Dr, and Mrs. Overstreet protested their innocen||^ || 
Taut did not deny having "belonged to those organisations. 

The next day they appeared at the press club 
and dropped the." "bomb that has us greatly disturbed— which was 
that Mr. Crosby, the local" head of the F.B.I. her£ in Phoenix, had 
taken the Overstreets to lunch, thus proving to the public that 
the: "fact that Mr. Crosby was willing to be seen in public with the Over 

streets on a social basis after that letter was writen shows pretty 
well what their standing with the U.S. government* is. £ This statement waagS 

~eal.th,-AssT here ±0. ^-~-*n* -\ 




1 




jus*-" 



you. Many people are greatly aroused over it . 

* ' w - Very S incerely^fcl^ - x ^ ^ 
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1 *J i.-.U , 

5 /5>-,-V>^ ' ; -? |,Scgttsdale,Ariz. 
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1 •* 3 ^Le-/v_ <->. P.S. T&e above incident was of course played up in our paper. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



PROM » 



Mr. Tolson 



L. B.-Jmcfeajs 




Tolson 

DATE: Dec. 2.3, 1955 £?!Z 

Belmont 

Harbo 

Mohr 




( ! I 




Parsons . 
Rosen _ 
Tamm_ 



Sizoo 

Winterrowd __ 

Tele, Room- 
Holloman 



l ~' For record purpose's, T am attaching hereto letters which I 

received from Mrs. Harry WH)verstreet, along with a letter which the 
Uverstreets sent to SAC Murphy of Dallas which bears upon their recent 
difficulties in'Rhoenix. 

Enclosure^^' ^jg.J ft $6. t^K^^V 
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ROUTING SLIP 
(8.17-54) 

MR. L. B. NICHOLS 
To Assistant to the DirectorDate 

I | Director, EBI 

Attention 

SAC 

ASAC 



12-8-55 
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Title 



Supervisor - 

Agent 

Steno 

Clerk 

Chief Clerk 



HEREIN iS UN et ASGingD , 




File # 



ACTION DESIRED 



Acknowledge 
I I Bring file 
I I Call me 
1 I See me 
1 I Correct 
1 I Delinquent 
I I Expedite 
□ Pile 

I I Leads need attention 
I I Read; initial and return 

Undeveloped leads in your 

district 



1 I Open case 

I I Prepare tickler 

I I Reassign to 



| I Recharge serials 
| [ Search and return 

I I Send serials 

to 



C 



Submit new charge-out 

Type 

Return serials 

Submit re_.__l; 



_, „. tarn ff ffta to . ua WW 

Thought you might liKe w i;^^ee^^ 
since it makes reference to Congreeeman Sherer, 
who allegedly made some material avaHahaegtoi 
one of our local citizens which^irrlta^ed the 15 
Overs tree ts considerably. I ha^_^knowIe!dgetd 
the attached, so you may destroy it When you 
are through, but I thought you sh^hfeefcave it 
as background when you -next si^e tjppaL fV 

/«-«*>■»-- »V ~"° Office MIAS 
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Dear Mx» # Nichols, 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
DATF ^-I*?-**, R^Srjg^ 



On a lecture trip of this sort we think 
more letters in your direction than we get written — 
not only because working "hours , hours on the road, and 
hours "of "restorative sleep fill the days pretty well up 
to the "brim" but, even more, because so much of what we 
would like to say is virtually unpayable. " 03aere seems 
no^way to translate' into words the intensely satisfying 
nuances and overtones of this sort of experience with the 
American public — and all we can do, time and again. is 
to wish that you were sharing it with us. 

When you asked, that last evening at your 
horned \?hether v/e didn't get tired on such a schedule, we 
answered, "No." We should have answered, "Yes-No." We 
get physically tired many times. Also, we. get tired, now 
and then, from just the impact of different personalities 
and situations — so that it becomes vastly important to . 
u*s~*to get off alone once more in the car on the road. - But 
even when we are tired we are not tired of : not tired of 
the work itself, nor of the heartwarming unofficial contacts 
with all sorts of people, nor of the good feel of the 
country at large. Whatever we use up in the way- of energy 
is more than returned to us by the people we meet — so ^ 
that we never quite get over our grateful astonishment at 
being able to have, year after year, this peculiar, sort of 
blithe and serious companioning with our fellow Americans. 
Even when the trip has to be made by plane, aS to Wisconsin 
and -South Dakota, it feels good — and indeed the Huron, 
Sop:th Dakota, experience will stand Vjgj^jO^^Ein our memory. 
But it is when we can travel by car, ~so tiiat planned events 
are fitted into a larger pattern /^0^d^^™©s>nege«s JS? 
motels, restaurants, all night difeps-j -sfe^^^^^cg^iT5hs^ an< 
all the rest, that we really fall in love with our work all 
over again. RECORDED - 44 ® DEC 28J1955 . 



Unfortunately, the^T5Trthergi«ffie^odist Univers- 
ity discussion didn't work out. Olie piegj|te-jWt couldn't be 
made to fall right: Dr. Outler himself IJMpHJ^be away the 
vdxole week at a conference; the man who^oQ^-^yer in his 
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stead also had, in tlie end, to be away for a number of 
days; wires got crossed one way and another* The plain 
fact was that the night before Shanks giving was not. a 
practical time for such a gathering* But it has not been 
called off; simply postponed: we can arrange to come to 
Dallas just before our March 1st lecture in Houston, and 
to have more time than was possible now. 

We have again been gathering questions — 
and also some ideas we want to try out on you* But they 
can wait until we return* It has become almost second 
nature , , now, for consciousness of your work to mingle with 
consciousness of our own — so that all sorts of occasions 
crop up for getting ideas planted and misconceptions cleared 
up*, ETo. separate thing that we're able to do seems to 
amount to much — but maybe the total will have some worth 
in the long run* Anyway, our intentions and efforts are 
finding their pattern and feeling more solid as time goes on« 

/We. had a good visit with Mr* Murphy — just 
for the fun. of it* We find him such a good human being 
to think with* We 1 11 try for a visit with Mr. Crosby in 
Phoenix on December 1st or 2nd. 

Changing the subject, we {Sound word here 
from Mr* Hicks that he has been able to locate the owner 
of^the lot next ours and to start negotiations for our 
buying it. So we look happily forward to owning an. extended 
sample of woodland. We'll call it a good investment — .but 
will know in our own minds that we haven't the slightest 
intention of selling it: we simply like too much the thought 
of having it to enjoy* and for permanent protection of our 
pri^ca^y* (Bring on the power-saw brigade i) 

It's wonderfully good to be back here at the 
Ghost Ranch Lodge: one of our top favorite, places in. the 
country* The moon that has traveled with us across the 
land, growing a bit each night, is almost full now; and .the 
weather is so warm that it's a delight just to stand-out 
and contemplate the spacious landscape of this desert 
country. 

We turn eastward from Phoenix on the morning 
of December 7th; and if all goes well, we'll be phoning 
you around the l£th to say that we're home* Meanwhile, our 
very best to you, as always ♦ ^ ^^ 

Cordially.*?^ / / 
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November 27th. 



Dear Mr* Murphy , 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , , 



Thanks for being so unsurprised when 
we called you, the other ©^ening, for no better reason 
than that we needed to restore our own sense of per- 
spective before going out to a- dinner* Your way of 
quietly putting things back into proportion was exactly 
what was called for* Most of the time, now, we can 
take these odd experiences- in stride, not letting them 
disturb us over imich-r- though, I must admit-, never being 
quite able thrush them off as of no importance ♦ Once 
in a while, however, some new angle will catch us,. utterly 
off guard* That was what happened the other night* 
After a full half hour or more of listening to the most 
unabashedly cold and calculating attack I've yet en- 
countered — all of it couched in terms of "reasonableness" 
and^"freedom of speech" -- I suddenly needed to hear 
some words of plain, quiet sanity; for I felt as though 
I had been mentally traveling in a sort of never,, never 
land where words had familiar sounds but nothing that 
resembled familiar meanings ♦ 

The truly shocking thing — and this,,we 
will have to check for factual! ty when we get back to- 
Washington — was her statement that Congressman Sherer 
had simply put the file into her hands, saying that it 
was a public- record, open to any one, and had let her 
copy out. whatever parts she wanted for reference* She 
said that sh.e and he were in complete agreement about 
people like ourselves — "Socialistic New Dealers •" 
She gave me a sample or two of what she had copied out 
of Harry's sworn statement to the Sommittee — scraps 
takeri out,. of context* The clue one was a statement to. 
the effect that he had been niuch more aware, in the late 
30s, of the dangers of Fascism *pag/*of those of Communism* 
This, she said, was a clear basis for assuming that he 
h,ad been in a mental position to be "mildly brain-washed" — 
the proof that he had been so being the fact that he had 
"associated" with Communists in all the listed groups* 
From this she. was able to argue that while she had ho 
thought that we were Communists, and was sure that we~htad 
only the highest ideals, we were not of sound judgment . 
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I grant you that all this has a sort of 
absurd "logic" that , would make wonderful material for 
a~'musical comedy*. But in the face of a wholly calm 
determination to use thus selectively the record from 
the file to lessen, if possible, our chances to influence 
present public policy, I suddenly felt as though I had 
been touched by the chilly finger of totalitarianism — 
cynical and complacent totalitarianism* It was a 
startling emotional experience* It wasn ! t fear — for 
we"aren ! t actually anxious about such attacks as hers: 
they aren't* likely to make much practical difference ♦ 
It "was more a sense of being at large in a strange land 
where fiction wore the mask of fact, and fact of fiction — 
and of needing to scoot "home" to a land of solid sense * 

We 1 re learning a lot, one way and another, about 
the types of attack that can continue to be made in the 
face of our having officially straightened out the business 
of the list. Her method is only one. among several* , In 
some places, we are now called dubious, not as ' "subversives J !I 
but as "atheists." In other places — notably, it would 
appear, Oklahoma and Indiana, — groups that have moved in 
on the PTA do not bother to specify reasons but simply 
reiterate their conviction that I should not be writing 
for the National Parent- Teacher and that they "naturalljp" 
caij l t subscribe for the magazine or ask others to do so 
while I am a contributor and advisory editor* And so on* ♦ < 

It is wonderfully good to be back here at the 
Ghost Ranch — one of our favorite homes away from home — 
and back within the solid working frame of the mental 
health institute. The next three days will be full to the 
brim with one workshop session agter another. Then, after 
a "two day interval, we T ll go into a similar three-day 
session In Phoenix. 

The enclosed card makes that new address of ours 
"official" — and it is to be regarded as both record 
and invitation. We do hope you 1 11 get back there during 
the Spring and pay us a visit. Meanwhile, thanks again 
for letting us drop in and visit you — in person and by 
phone * 

With best wishes from both of us, 






CHOST BUNCH L0TC 
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P.S. 

It seems fairly sure tliat we 1 11 be back in Dallas 
at the end of February for the postponed SMJ discussion 
session* 

Al^t), we think yw^re going to liave two visitors: 
not^pialy Mrs . Weldea^TBell^ of whom we spoke , but also 
M^^Utaible, Jfti nister of the Unitarian Church, wlio gave * 
us our place to meet tlie public a year ago* He, at tliat 
time, was, we felt, very far from sharing our appraisal 
of you people: was, in fact, almost shocked by it* But 
he "has moved a long way in his thinking and, to our 
pleasure, said the other day tliat lie th ought lie should 
get acquainted with. you. We*d particularly like him to 
do So and to have the sort of comfortable talk that would 
make him feel free, at later times, to put questions 
when* he had them on his mind rather than to jumpkto 
stereotyped Convictions* He j s a good man.— of integrity 
and courage — but given a bit to the sort of "label 
thinking" that keeps many liberals from being quite liberal * 
making them instead partisans in reverse, so to speak* 



m 



FRANCIS E. CROSBY 



Deal 1 Bos 
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» f-nma Tou about lunching^ 
I wrote you 7* ******? *% ^closed some news 



iATE 



^JL^ 



\.A*~& 



J2-^ 



wrote you 7® f* er Jt y o«fl enclosed some news 
wittx the Overstreets ^oSle »ore, a ^ story 
clippings. Here are a coupi ^ from the 

from the Gazette of D |°f ] r r rt i t ch I am remarked 
Republic of December £*n "hich^ lunc]a vlttl . 
upon for my taste m peopi 

Tbe original fetter ^ichappeare^^un^y ,,,, 
Republic vas ^itten by M^ s v^ k&& telephoned 
I think I mentioned to yo u. £"?. overstreets. 

me prior to my Iwa^g-V to Sy that Mrs. Haldi- 
Hl/husband came in today to say ^ fact that 

man is pretty well ^°^ u ? P s Smebody I ^f-?fj^ 
she was so vociferous aro a faot finding 

I told Mr. Hald^ «aat «» clearances to no one 
organization which ^^J^ Y , that my action in 
Either di^c^^ or indirectly, ^ ^ R fact and 

going to lunch with the Overs t±on on it which 

that people can P u * fc ^e ^ntexp and no signa.fi- 

?Sey choose but none was i£tenae ^ le 

cance about what the *BI tho^gn* actions in going 
could be attached to my P^g^^t as a matter 
to lunch with them. *j£;* a5y acquainted with 
of further fact I T X d P ^Sed with them last 
the Overstreets, I *** x £5 arranged for a Ion- 
Friday and at ««* t ^. b j£ relationship was 
cheon on Monday and *» a * Jg ia n significance > 

purely personal and no offxcia- s ^^ 

should be attached to *t. ^-5-^— " 

The^dimans are highly r.-^^ fi^rM *^ 
Mr/^aldiman stated that if Hg^ i:L1 ^ th0 matter, 

wlokffT? J* 1 ! "S^SI^he^ossibility of proving 



^icke^she ^i^^lSe possibility of proving 

b S t + .5 e ^mZ-Ts right or wrong. The 
whether "Mama is rign ploasaa 



SSether^M-ama"; is right or -^ -^S^e! 
Mr!VafdUn S^^STSoSS-lSg the matter up. 
with Senator Bridges. ^CLOSTJ^J 

You know how Phoenix lends its, g* ^^hlng^ 

furthffon ^score^n*^ «^*** d °* S °T 2- 
I will clip it and let you know. ^Mtg«*K 

Agal », all «- ""g^S^fe SS ** 

^\ \ 

Enc (2> ^^ 
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i 3D* Harry Allen Overstreet, 
* 'Speaking here with his wife, 

i warns that America is living in a 
m time of great peril not knowing 
.( when one>paranoiac will destroy 

j the world." * , J 

;| Overstreet. noted that Soviet 

Communist Party Boss Khrush- 

Jiui ev ?? iled in - Geneva, then 

blew his top'/ in a temple in 

j Burma, where "all of. his re- 

i pressed anger came out," 



T 



, THE DOCTOR and his wife, 
j Dr.Bonaro W. Overstreet, opened 
( a M ^ hree -day series of symposiums 
! gd workshops/ yesterday et 
Phoenix College auditorium 



Today and tomorrow at 8 p.m., 

™ e J?^l rstreets wm a PP e ar at 
North Phoenix High School audi- 

2S2F 1 ! Tl\ 2:3 ° P- m - workshops 
scheduled today and tomorrow in 
•Phoenix Public Library audi- 
torium. ^Evening sessions are 
Jree, although the workshop fee 

The series by thVWcfioIogists 
Is i sponsored^ bjr the ^Maricopa 
Rental Health Association,, of 
which Rabbi A. L. Krohn is presi-^ 



THE OVERSTKEETS earlier 
denied assertions madev by ;-Mrs. 
V.'Mr Kaldiman-^124 E. Palm 
Lane, that S^i£Qy^rstreelJhad 
been identified with Red front 
groups. *- 

The Overstreets offered letters 
from the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy; department of -state; Sen. 
Styles Bridges. (R-NH) (who 
v Mrs. Haldiman quoted as a 
source for some of her informa- 
tion); and Rep. Harold H. Velde 
><R-H1), chairman of the house 
committee on un-American ac- 
tivities. 

I kThe letters supported Over- 
street denials. They had offered, 
when the matter first came up in 
1953, to appear before Velde's 
committee. Velde wrote them ill 
June 1954 that the hearing would 
be unnecessary, "and" Senator 
Bridges wrote in November 1954 
that he wished the situation had 
been cleared up before his speech 
of two. months earlier. 

CHARI<ES W. PINE, associa- 
tion vice president, at last night's 
lecture, said that recently the 
California. American Legion and 
Jaycees commended the Over- 
streets for their talks on* "How 
to Intelligently Combat Commun- 
ism." 

Responding to 'an audience 
question abouf the episode here,' 
Mrs. -Overstreet explained the as- 
sertions against her husband 
thusly: 

"Perfectly sincere people are 
misinformed. They ^o-fcot nook 
first at the facts before making 
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PHOENIX GAZETTE. 
12/5/^ •- page 8- 



RE: 



dr; 

BR, 



Harry allen o^erstrset-^ 
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'r-ess Club To Hear 

rstreets Today 




i «rtS i3 f 7 A * 0v ? rstreet **<* Ms wife, Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, 

l^i£Jfr,* u ? ts 0f the Phoenbc Press Club at 5; 30 p.m. today 
to the club's headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

* ^l»f*™ d and ^ ife ? uth o^ecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m! 
J ~- ~ - ^ .in Phoenix Public Library audi- 

torium, and a general meeting at 
8 p.m., in North Phoenix High 
School auditorium. Topic of the 
afternoon workshop is "The 
Child— Made For Growing." 

DR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
ily living consultant for the 
Phoenix College and High School 
District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona 
State College at Tempe, will pre- 
side at tonight's meeting. Topic 
will be "Mental Health for the 
Whole Life Span." 

* Centers of a controversy here 
concerning their alleged connec- 
tions with Red-front organiza- 
tions? the Overstreets yesterday 
were luncheon guests of Francis 
Crosby, special agent in charge 
of the Phoenix FBI office. 

Rabbi A. L. Kroha. president of 
the Maricopa Menferl Health As- 
sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets' symposium here, said, 
yesterday he didn't think the FBI 
agent would have invited the 
Overstreets to lunch had there 
been any factual basis for the 
charges of alleged Red sympathy 
hurled at them. 

THE controversy was set off 
here in a letter to* 'the editor of 
The Arizona Republic Sunday. 
The Overstreets denied tjte alle- 
gations in an interview which ap- 
peared in the same issue of this 
newspaper. 

"I think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
by was willing to be seen in pub- v 
lice with the Overstreets on a 
social basis after that letter was ! 
printed," Rabbi Krohn said, - 
"shows pretty^weir what their j 
standing - wiBi the U.S. govern- 
ment is." 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 




TO 



FROM 



Mr. Tolson 



I* 




DATB: 




SUBJECT: 



* . uAiiii 1-25-56 

H. ... 

HARRY A: AND BONARO OVERSTREET^Ki5^§3^. 






jfc 



/* Tolson 



In connection with the 



^pc/ { 



*^Boardroai 
^ Nlchok 
{/ 0*>" Belmont 

Harbo __ 
Wohr 



^ 






Parsons . 

Rosen 

Tamm 



Sizoo 

Vinterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 
Hollomai . 



In conn^cH^oiTwith the Silvermaster investigation, a 
statement appears in an investigative report that a surveillance of 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster' reflected that he called at the apartment .*$ Gand^JZZ 
occupied b y Dr. H. ArOverstreet on December 16, 1946. Some time |^^<^^^vv 
ago in talking to the Over streets, I frankly aske;d them what their connection/ £? / 
with Silvermaster was. They professed not to know him, and I frankly stated D/^ 
that he called at their apartment on December 16, 1946. Their reaction was fji^ 



I that he called at their apartment on December 16, 1946. Their reaction was 
that they were not in New York until later in December. Only recently 
Mrs. Over street told me that tjiey had verified that they were in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on December 16," arid, they completed a sixf-week course of instruction 
in Ann Arbor onDecember 17, 1946. She further stated that they subrented \ 

1 their apartment in New York during the fall of 1946 to. aDr, John Darr who was,^ 
a Chaplain at Wesleyan Univer slty, Middletown, Connecticut, and stated that 
they had since heard that Dr. Darr had a son who had become involved with 
the (communists. 

Our files reflect that the json of the Chaplain is a 
Reverend John Whittier Darr, Jr. , who is a reported member of the 
Communist Party. He was the paid publicity director of the American 
Peace Crusade and testified on behalf of the defense in the first trial of the 
communist leaders in New York. 

I have not checked the files to determine if there is any tie 
between the Reverend John W. Darr, Jr., and Silvermaster.- 
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Office rAemorandum • united states government 
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TO 



FROM 



ICBJBCT: 
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L, 7. Boardman )®W At 



A. ff. Be 



Tolson 



DATi: Jan, 26, 195 



o 
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t^ir< ■•Jj 



NATHAN GREGORY SILVERMASTER, was. 
ESPIONAGE - R 

1 

ffX 

tficholgjby memo 1/25/56 to Mr. Tolson, captione 
Bonaro OyerstreetJ 9 which is attached, advised 
not been checked to determine if there is any 
Rev. ^ohn W. Darr, Jr., and Nathan Gregory 




Vinterrowd L ^. - 
Tele. Roon^_ ^ 

Hollonan 

G%<dy ^ 



/ Mr. 
UHarrv A J and 
the files had 
tieup between 
Silvermaster. 









This is to advise that no references to John Whittier 

Darr and variations thereof were found in 65-56402 (main file % 

in over-all Silvermaster case) or in 101-786 (Silvermaster main £ 

file). In addition, the main file on Darr (100-369510) was ^ 

reviewed and did not reflect any mention of Silvermaster. — 



RECOMMENDATION : 

None. For your information. 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

February 27,1956 
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Mr. Tfij sort 

Mr. Boardmaa^"| 
Mr. BdmontK— . | 

Mr. Mason, « ? 

Mr. Mohr | 

Mr. Parsons_ * 

Mr. Kosen V 

Mr. Ta 

Mr. Nease — | 

Mr. Winterrowd- | 
Tele. Room 



Mr. J, Edgar Hoover 

FBI 

9th and Pennsylvania * 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 

Thank you very warmly for your letter. 
I am glad that my own letter to the Washington Post did 
not seem to you to be beside the point. 

You can be sure that 'both my wife and myself 
wil'l always welcome a chance to speak as accurately as we 
can about the work of the Bureau where we feel that mis- 
understandings about it exist. 

With all good wishes, 1 am 




Sincerely, 




H. AT Over street 
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Br. Harry A. Over^trejet 
1308 Fiddlers Oreeiv 
' &a&e $a;rerpft , 
Falls O&urch, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Qyfcrstrejet: 



February 20* 1$5$ 



pmsottm* 



ALL IfiFORMMlON CONTAIN! 
HEREIN ISWGLASSiaED >;/ 






/:" 



»rr 



I haya just completed, reading your letter *o the, aditor -which 
appeared in the Washington Post «n$ ^imfes fcterald on February 17. 19$6. 

. J thought your observations pertaining to the FBI were excellent, t only 
hop© that the "write.*- of the editorial which invited -yonr communication will , 

, carefuUy ^tudy your obsfervatioiia beoau^e $tey-&re pone tratiag, to the" point 
and correctly reflect the position; of the FBI, 3$4s position is well known . 

' and w$ have sought to briiag it to the attention; of the public on many occasions. 

" '-: :"•', J I wdS certainty glad when you saw; lit to comment an the evil's 
which wouldffoftow if the FBI were to exercise ^n^editorial prerogative in 
reporting the%acts it collects. If fo* any reason such a policy wore eVe^r 
forced u$n thl^Bureatt I,, lor one, would resist it; because the factfinding 
functions and t^fHo^Iuating functions cannot be conibined. : Wh^en; this is 
,- done indee&au i^esUg^tive agency will bact*mfi! & real'. menace ,., _ - • " ; ■'■.•■-'•■-, 
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the editorial opinion that the. the information 3t accumulates^ 
Library of Congress has put it- — ^decidmg*thaUit^illl)aVsToh^ 



asking Mr. Albert .Sprague party and witfiold;that -item/ ., 



ceptance of an invitation to 
serve as adviser to the Coolidge 
Foundation— if, as , I assume, 
the facts* about his past are as 
stated. 

This decision, coming from 
the Library of Congress— of all 
institutipns— seems to me both 
shortsighted and incredibly 
timid. I find it hard to reconcile 
with the past record and. the 
cultural responsibility of the 
Library. 

Having said, this, however, I 
must strongly dissent from the, 
implication of one sentence in 
the editorial: "The FBI is a 
very good police force; but it 
is not a good judge of viola 
players." The implication, here, 
seems plainly to be that the FBI 
exceeded its authority— that of 
providing, on request from an- 
other governmental agency, 
whatever specific information^ 
it had with regard to a certain*" 
individual— and, on its own, 
recommended that. Mr. Cool- 
idge be asked to withdraw. 
This sentence, to my mind, 
underscores an, a impression 
about FBI procedures that «is 
often reiterated and highly 
unfair;— -— - -t 

I have made it a point,, dur^ 
ing the past several years, to 
get as much information as pos- 
sible about the work of the 
'Bureau: what it does and what 
it does not do. As far as I can 
discover, it does, in cases such 
,as that of Mr. Coolidge, pre- 
■cisely what it is set up to do, 
k and scrupulously refrains from 
doing more than that. 

It collects information when 
it is asked to collect it: asked 
by another governmental body 
that has the right to use its 
se rvices in this respect. It does 
not** initiate, investigations on 



lar*piece of Information ftfai^ in 
past" mstances,^pr6ved to* he 
either markedly reliable- or 
markedly- unreliable, .this 
fact is attached, to jjie specific 
item. So f ar as-t can learn, this 
is theVpnly addition it makes 
to collected data. 7 

The question I would want to 
put, then; is this: Does the edi- 
torial imply that it would be 
• £afer for this country to have 
% the FBI start "editing' 1 the ma- 
terial it collects? If either the' 
agents in. the field or the cen- 

Itral FBI. office, should ever as- 
sume this "editorial"" responsi- 
bility of deciding not to file this 
item but to file that one; hot 
to pass, on this piece of infor- 
mation but to pass on that one, 
I then I would be ready— as I am 
,not, at present— to regard the 
FBI as dangerous to our free- 
doms. * .i 
To my mind, the distinction 
of the Bureau lies precisely in : 
the fact that it does not do what 
the writer of the editorial ap- 
parently thinks it should do: 
namely, interpret for other 
agencies the material collected 
for them. .It was not set up to 
do this task. It has refrained 
from doing it It nas left the 
job of interpretation to those 
whose proper undertaking it is; 
I, for one, am grateful 4o it for 
. doing precisely this. * 

The FBI, .in short,, did not 
presume to judge Mr. Coolidge 
- as either a proper adviser for 
the Library of Congress or as 
a viola player. Therefore jt was 
neither a good judge of him 
nor a bad judge, and to imply* 
that It exceeded its authority 
by acting as judge seems to me 
both unfair and misleading. 

H. A:: OYERS ttftj&J T l " 
Falls .Church, Va. 
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TO 



FROM 



Mr. Tolson 



L. B. 




DATE: February 20, 1956 
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SUBJECT: 
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Tolson 
1 .rf Board ma; 
•^f^ Nichols 
^ Belmont . 

Harbo 

Mohr 

Parsons . 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Sizoo 






Winterrowd . 

With reference to the letter which Dr. Harry A. Overstreet Teif.Room. 
rote to the Post and which appeared in the Post on February 17, 1956, 



Holloman . 
Gandy . 



as the Director noted, this is "an excellent statement. While the Director 
instructed that a letter be sent to the Overstreets, I would like to recommend 
that we now not send the letter which you had revised. This letter will serve 6?^) 
no purpose other than to throw cold water on the Overstreets and it would undo V / 
all the good work that has been done over a period of time. The next time I s&ej?/? 
the Overstreets I can tell them how much we appreciated their letter as, in factj* " 
I did when they read it to me prior to sending it to the Post. 



cc:' Mr. Jones 
LBN: arm 
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It is better but I have lost my 
enthusiast for this project. 1/BN 
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O^c^ Memorandum • united states government 

to s Director, FBI l date: March 23, 1956 



>4VW 



^om : SACj> Los Angeles. (66-1700-1419) 






L 



subject: Dr> HARRY A . VERSTREET; -ATTENTION: ASSISTANT TO THE 
BONARO W. OVERSTREET/ ' • DIRECTOR LY(B .(^NICHOLS 



Rebulet 12/15/55 to SAO Francis E. Crosby, Phoenix, with 
copy to Los Angeles . • . 

This is to , advise that Dr . and Mrs . OVERSTREET called at 
the Los Angeles Office of the FBI during their stay in Los 
Angeles, at which time they were received very courteously. 

-The OVERSTREETs were in Los Angeles in conjunction with - 
the usual conference on Childhood and Youth, which was held at 
the Ambassador Hotel .March 6-7, 1956. ' 

The foregoing is for the information of the Bureau. 
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Office Memorandum . .united states' government 




TO 



FROM 



MR. A. H. BELM 



W. C. Sulli 




SUBJECT: 





"THE MIND GOES FORTH, THE DRAMA OF UNDERSTANDING" ££« 
DR. HARRX^AiO^RSTREET; . / / >- Rosen 



Rosen . 
" Tamm _ 



Sizoo . 



Winterrowd . 
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SYNOPSIS: 




'Alt !HF0R»L« 
HERBS IS S*^^^! 

: Captioned book reviewed by Central Research Section. Review not 
an analysis of authors' complete thought or activities which are mentioned 
briefly for identification purposes. Authors well known to Bureau. Dr. Overstreet, 
past'supporter of communist front organizations, and wife Bonaro, residents 

J of Falls Church, Virginia, now strongly anticommunist. They analyze human 
relationships in an effort to formulate a more effective deterrent to communism. 
Communism is unequivocally denounced. Philosophy of Karl Marx described 
as embittered view of human nature twisted into revolutionary dogma by 
Lenin. Quotations from Director set forth on pages 81 1/2 and 88. FBI and 
Department of Justice mentioned as principal targets of communism in 
United States on page 48 1/2. FBI included in groups forming mutual vigilance 
system which authors disparage on pages 84 and 84 1/2, but FBI singled out 
and praised highly for organization and administration on pages 85 and 86. 

RECOMMENDATION: /" 



That this memorandum be furnished to Mr. Nichols for information. 
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Memorandum to Mr. A. H. Belmomrfrom W. C. Sullivan 
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DETAILS : 

This memorandum is a review by the Central Research Section of 
the above-captioned book and is not an analysis of the authors' complete thought 
or their: activities which are mentioned but briefly for identification purposes. 
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Dr y Harry A. Over street is rather well known to the Bureau. He is 
a professor, author and lecturer who in the past was a member of different , 
communist front organizations but is now strongly anticommunist. Born in 
1875, Dr. Overstreet received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of California and a Bachelor of Science degree from Oxford University. He 
served in the philosophy department at the University of California and 
subsequently was a professor of philosophy and a department head at the 
College of the City of New York. He has also served as; president of the 
American Association of Adult Education and Trustee of. Town Hall in 
New York City. Married twice, he has written numerous books, several in 
collaboration with his present wife, which deal primarily with human relation- 
ships. 

. Dr. Over street's present wife is BonaroW. Overstreet, who was 
born in 1902. She received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of . 
California and is a teacher, author and lecturer. She has been an instructor 
in adult education at Claremont County, California, and has been affiliated as 
a teacher with the University of California and Mills College in California 
and the University of Michigan, She and her husband presently reside in 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

As a result of contacting the Bureau in May, 1953, to go on record 
in regard to. some of their past affiliations, the Over streets have been 
developed by Mr. Nichols as .staunch supporters of the Bureau. 

Mr. Storer B. Lunt, president of W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. , 
publishers of the Oyerstreets' books and a personal friend of the.Overstreets, 
made available the galley proof of their latest book entitled "Th^M ind Goes 
Forth,, JTM-Drama, . pfJJnder standing, ' ' which is scheduled f or "release in tfie"~ 
near future 



In this bookTttie^authors'jstate that the growth of extremisms 2caAOf/€£&f£cJ 
hostilities has become the central problem in the world today. The solution to '■ i -*" 
the problem, as they see it, lies in our ability to understand ourselves, 
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particularly in regard to our interpersonal and intergroup relationships, so 
that in understanding ourselves we might better understand what motivates 
our group activities, and thus logically formulate a course of action by which 
we can avert the danger of total destruction from nuclear and bacterial 
weapons and win the M cold war" against communism. 

The authors approach the problem from three phases, and in the 
initial phase, titled "The Drama of Understanding, " utilize the premise that 
humans are inescapably social in nature, each possessing an influence 
peculiarly his own. They stress the necessity of recognizing the error capacity 
of human nature, developing the art of forgiveness and becoming "space-making 
personalities" so as to create an atmosphere in which others will be reassured 
to risk behaving like free human beings. They warn against neurotic behavior, 
identifying the neurotic as a "rigid personality. . . firmly held within a fixed 
pattern of response, " pointing out that it is such behavior that refuses 
individuals aii opportunity to gracefully admit a mistake and drives them, to 
defense of their actions cfespite their realization of their error. 

One of the illustrations which the authors use is the case of a man 
who, in the past, has supported various groups that since have been classified 
as communist front organizations. Although his "affiliations" expressed no 
commitment to communism, and he was motivated by a humanitarian spirit, 
he subsequently finds himself officially or unofficially "listed" with his 
reputation #id livelihood jeopardized. He may find that his accusers, moved 
by a sort of psychological "blood lust, " want him to be guilty because they 
have called him so or because he is the sort of "liberal intellectual" or , : 

"scientist" whom they have long feared and distrusted, but whom they have 
never been able to "put on the spot. " He may find that his accusers refuse 
to even talk with him or, with a complacent sense of their own virtue, settle 
for calling him not a communist, "but a gullible T dupe T of the communists. " 
(p. 15) The individual thus is "trapped by those who will not grant him 
psychic space. " 

According to the authors, it is by granting such individuals psychic 
space, that is, by listening sympathetically to their point of view, that we can 
establish understanding, permitting these individuals to grant psychic space 
to others, and thereby help "to tester© the sanity of our common life. " (p. 15 1/2) 

The authors deal with the second phase of the "problem" in Part II 
of the book under the heading of "Our Structured Relationships. " They state 
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that the role of the individual in life is. motivated by a basic, undeniable fact — 
the need to belong — and that demagogic individuals, lusting for power, 
exploit pseudo-conservatives and extreme rightists who fear being rejected 
or who hunger for status, and thus, create fanaticisms of resentment which are 
harmful to society. 

As an approach to understanding the relationships on which our 
society is based, the authors suggest that all matters be considered with 
moderation and open minds and discussed in^clear language avoiding the 
use of "loaded words, " such as "Fifth Amendment Communist. " (p. 66) 

The authors note an arrogance on the part of various public 
administrators and question whether the successful businessman, with his 
characteristic way of approaching problems, is what we need in government. 
They charge that the citizenry is far too often treated as a consuming public 
and that when citizens ask^questions, logical,, legitimate and deserving, 
"the business mind in government seems often to be moved to impatience 
as though workers or customers were invading the managerial domain. " (p. 67). 

The authors emphasize that the public is entitled to know the facts, 
pointing out that "we have to recover the art of asking questions of those in 
public office. ... For just to the extent that we let ourselves be put off with 
iialfr answers or hone, or simply abdicate our citizen role and let the 
administrators take it oyer, we ourselves: will talk nonsense about what is 
going on and will simply add to the general confusion. " (p. 67) 

Moving to the present dangers which confront society, the authors, 
in Part m, entitled "In the Public Domain, " point out that we axe vulnerable 
to total destruction by the ntjclear and bacterial weapons existing today. 
They einphasize. that the total destructiveness of such weapons is no guarantee 
against their use by a paranoid personality in a position of power. They suggest, 
therefore, that it is imperative that we become familiar with the workings of 
the human personality and of the social influences which react on X% so that we 
may eliminate the social factors which result in the development of such 
paranoid personalities. . 

The authors also stress the danger of our losing the "cold war" against 
communism because communism thrives when the cumulative angers, fears 
and hurt prides prevent understanding and reconciliation in a community of 
normally decent, reasonable human beings. They cite, "factionalism" as one 
of the biggest deterrents to an organized crusade against communism and cite 
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the "demagogues, " the "heroes of the age of hate, " (p. 79) as those responsible 
for the rise of factionalism. They cite those who forfeit their "individuality 
and mental integrity for the companionship in agreement, the luxury of hating 
with a clear conscience, the oversimplified sense of 'rightness, f and the resonant 
pleasures of 'monologuing in unison, fM which characterizes the factionalists. 
(P. 82) 

Our society's efforts to combat the "cold war" of communism 
have resulted in the development of a "mutual vigilance" program which, 
according to the authors, deters communism in a "checks and balances" 
manner, but which also heightens factionalism. The authors hope to see the 
development of a, group which will make a realistic appraisal of the form and 
action necessary to attain democratic vigilance of a calm, steady, rational 
nature which will be skillful, discriminating, just and timely. They stress 
the necessity of bringing together groups which are idealistically far apart 
so that a form of mutual understanding may evolve out of the meeting. They 
believe that it is necessary to map out areas of proper vigilance and then 
decide ways and means to accomplish the desirable ends which also must be 
defined before it is possible to proceed on an orderly course. 

The authors emphasize most the necessity for self- vigilance, the 
necessity of each individual- avoiding the darkness of fear, animosity, 
conformity, irresponsibility and factionalism which are such disruptive 
factors in our relationships with others in society. They point out that we 
are naturally a "space-making and space-seeking people" who must destroy 
the sheer inertia, limited Imagination, entrenched prejudices, vested interests, 
fears and exploitation of fears which constitute constrictive influences on 
.space-makers, (pp. 102 1/2 - 103) 

The authors point out that there is something larger than all of us 
which, as it unfolds and matures, will, provide a more spacious area for the 
human spirit. They emphasize that the world can be a far richer place in 
which to live if we know ourselves and understand others. They conclude that 
the future is bright because of the space-^makers among us whdse name 
"happily, is legion, " (p. 102 1/2) 

* 

The authors have utilized quotations of the Director on several 
occasions in the book. Speaking of the defense of a government against 
communist infiltration, they quote from the Director's article "Civil Liberties 
and Law Enforcement: The.Role of the FBI, " which appeared in the Iowa 
Law Review in 1952. (p. 81 1/2) 
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To illustrate a point regarding the lack of cultural hospitality in. 
our society, the authors refer to a statement of the Director entered in the 
Congressional Record of January 26, 1953, regarding the percentage of 
communists of foreign birth or born of foreign parents, (p. 88) 

The FBI is mentioned by the authors who, speaking of communist 
targets throughout the world, cite both the FBI and the Department of Justice 
as the principal targets of communism in the United: States, (p. 48 1/2) 

The authors again refer to the FBI by including it in with a variety 
of groups, "congressional committees, all departments of the Federal 
Government, state legislatures, patriotic organizations, n etc. , which they 
characterize as forming the basis for the system of mutual vigilance which 
has evolved in our society and which, although serving as a deterrent to 
communism, also has a tendency to heighten factionalism at a time when 
we have most needed to find working bases of unity, (p. 84 1/2) However, the 
authors then single out the FBI as one organization within the above-mentioned 
groups which has held to a remarkably steady course. They debunk a number 
of typical communist charges; often hurled at the Bureau and praise the Bureau 
highly for its organization and administration, (pp. 84 1/2 - 86) 

In regard to the subject of communism, the authors describe the founder 
of communism, Karl Marx, as a philosopher who falsified life and whose too 
limited and embittered view of human nature was twisted by Lenin into a 
revolutionary bible to serve as a distorted religion for mankind, (p. 70" 1/2) 
The authors also refer to such proponents of the communist philosophy as 
Lenin and, Stalin as "monstrously self- deceived deceivers of the 20th century. ... 
proponents of the partial life, the bitter and embattled life, the life of mutual 
hate and intrigue, Tt (p. 71) 

The authors state that the perverse genius of communism has been 
its ability to offer seemingly significant roles to strikingly divergent individuals , 
They explain the totalitarian nature of communism by describing it as a system 
which has evolved in Russia where u an 'elite* minority has assumed a role of 
absolute powier by first writing the word crisis* in gigantic letters across the 
majority consciousness and then setting itself up as defender and savior of 
that majority. " (p. 130) 



^Italicized in original 
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The .authors state unequivocally that communism is •wrong "because 
it establishes on a gigantic scale a way of life in which the calculated denial 
of 'growing space 1 is rationalized, idealized, and entrenched as permane nt 
policy . "* The thing that makes communism wrong, they say, is its lnapiiity 
to correct the faults within the frame of "reality" it sets up as its own and, 
as it grows, it necessarily becomes more oppressive not only to its foes but 
to its own people, (p. 11 1/2) 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 




-*~ 1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 




LAKE BARCROFT 




FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



May 19, 1956 



•Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
FBI 
Washington* D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 



HtRHH 






5oard 
£ r . Betoont. 
Mr. Mason- 

. ^fr. Mobr i t 

\ Mr. Parsons ft 

'. ^ Bosen— 

^Xr. Tanuo— 

Mr. Nease- 

Mr. Yftnterro^d- | 

Tele. Koom- 



i Mr., 



Mis 



gg££3iU» 



You have, 1 believe, received a copy of \/ x q 
letter sent to me by Mr. Nei^KfWetterman, of Cincinnati, ^j, 
will not burden you with~TZ& J 5Vtty*$5ffiF of tTfarTeTferT^'Mr . 
Nichols knows it. But I want to make unmistakably clear the 
fact that there is no basis whatever for Mr. Wetterman*s 
statement that I have claimed some sort of "clearance" by the 
FBI. I have not brought the name of the Bureau into this 
situation in any manner whatever. 

What appears to lie back of his statement is 
simply this. He wrote to a sponsor of ours in Cincinnati, 
protesting our being invited to lecture. Our sponsor, wanting 
to answer his charges, but not wanting to worry us about them, 
wrote for information to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Miss Bottomly, in the Congress office, sent such 
information as they had' about us and apparently suggested that 
febme "clearance" of us be secured from the FBI. 1 have not 
seen Miss Bottomly*s letter; but I am sure she wrote in all 
good faith — and under a very common misconception of what 
your Bureau does and does not do. I have written her, asking 
that the FBI not be mentioned if any similar problem comes 
up in the future. But Mr. Wetterman has elected to assume 
that I have claimed "clearance" by the Bureau. 



Miss Bottomly, of course, like all the staff 
, there at the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, knows 

the r high regard my wife and I have for the FBI. I hope, in 
"fact, that many people know that by now; for we have tried, 
"often, to correct misinformation about the Bureau and to under- 
score the intelligence and integrity of its' processes. But 
^whatVwa have said about it has been at a far remove, indeed, 
, t f rom^a%y claim that we have been "cleared" — or that it is 
^tf^ proper feask of the Bureau to clear citizens at large. 






fVv^I^regret your having been bothered by^thi 
matter even to this extent. , ..,, , 1R ifc^** 

C*M^Z' V4 f'*'' w ith warm personal regards, '6 JUN 1 1956 % 
rt 4&$W&& . *- ^ t oar. -'">!» M'' 






Sincerely /^^^j^^^l^P^^"' 



'H.A.Overstreet 
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May 25, I95§ 
PERSOKM, 



... / 






Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1S08 Mddler*s Green 
Lake Barcroft 
&0!s Church, YirgiMa 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 










5J 



Toar letter of May $9, 1956, has been received, 
and I appreciate the courtesy whiSfc prompted your writing to 
set the record straight regarding the matter with wMch you are 
concerned. 

Thore is apparently a great deal of public mis- 
conception on the subject of clearances, and we- continue to 
receive numerous communications from individuals requesting 
^FBI clearance." As you so well pointed out, we are strictly & 
£aefc*gatfeering agency, and such matters are beyond the scggf 
pf our authority* 

Sincerely yours, 

3. Edgar Hooves 

NOTE: Dr. Overstreet referred tg his correspondence with Mr^Ne$£' 
Wetterman/ Research Director of "the Americanism Committee* l^p$th 
District, Department of Ohio, American Legion. Copies of this ^ 
correspondence were previously mrgished/fche Bureau by Wetterman 
& an envelope postmarked 5/16/56/' Apparently Dr. Overstreet is 
concerned that the Bureau will get the iinpression after reading > 
Wetterman* s communications that he nrftuggested to Miss Ruth A. 
Bottomly, Administrative Assistant -'of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, that clearance of Dr. Overstreet be secured from the FBI. 
Dri ^Overstreet is a professor, author and lecturer, who in the past, was 
a member of various communist-fr^nt organizations but" is now strictly 

Xastieommunist. Director sent him cordial letter 2/20/56 in acknowledge 

sfcoo^"^^ <|mez$ttg& letter to the 1 ©ditop ©f 'The Washington Post'which was in defense 
■ret t^SlwA '^>f th^Bureau. Letter being marked personal in view of controversy 

which has arisen o#Dr. Overstreet' s association with' Bureau representa- 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE 8ARCROFT 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

April 16, 19.^6 



Vr. Nell Wetterman 

Research Director, Americanism Committee 

American Legion, Fourth District 

Department of Ohio 

VG55 Spooky Ridge Lane 

Cincinnati 27, Ohio i 



Dear 



Wetterman, 



1 wrote from Peoria "that I would answer 
your letter upon my return home. Now, with our. lecture 
trip completed, I am back at my typewriter. 

I think 1 can assume that you have, by 
now, familiarized yourself with the affidavit of which I 
wrote in my previous letter: the affidavit which, as I there 
indicated, I submitted, on my own initiative, to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities i# the Summer of .1953. 

If you have read that affidavit, you 
already know all that I think necessary to say at present. 
First, that 1 made no effort in my statement to the Committee 
to cover up or argue- out of existence any "affiliation" on 
the list, but simply gave, to the best of my ability, the 
facts in each case/ Second, that no one of these "affiliations" 
indicated any Communist or Pro-Communist sympathies or 
activities. Each represented simply a specific response to 
some appeal that seemed wholly legitimate and humanitarian 
on the basis of the materials made available to me, at that 
time, for my decision. I am perfectly willing to stand on^ 
my record . * ^ ^ ^ _ f _ — ^-> =-----— -*- -— — — -~ "~^ _ 

"^ ^ " ^ sincerely, 




H.A.Overstreet 
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AL'i. i^FOR^I^ ^STAINED " 



.=^~e*— 



i 



^ 



V 



M *« V>:* ?•• Vett*raan , . . 

' M »"-£ca*\J *m Commit te« 

.•r^'-an Legion, Fdu-t* ?! strict 

►^ ai-frv n* c«f Ohio 
-^ : \ "j.^ky ftioQc Lane 
. k : v ^imu:" 27, Ohio ^ 






1 wonder whether you win clarify a poin* • 
f a:t f:<r me* In your letter to Mra<> Dockweiler, m»^j r*gar-j, * 
^y rei^nt ^petking engagement in Cincinnati , yet: m-itis ' m L**« 
*vl*%* 'eet v *a« be«n extended the privilege of app»>E F i:v; »:\*+* 
n**:i Left*** a romrci'ttee cf Ccngr*ss of the United Stat* 1 * * ~ t * » 
^...ly^e of clarifying the foregoing activities. To dat* he , ^ r 
*.\:t au-epted this Invitation. Therefore, a doubt still ex*3 4 *. 
*- t.: *£s intentions wiU* regard to our vouth f s educational 
farixitle^." 

Since yen .say elsewhere in the letter that y^u 
ar« citeplv concerned about cultivating in yomng Americans st*v*:; 
■^ara:ter and wholesome ideals, I realise, of course 9 that y.*a 
'Ao.i'd not make sict\ a charge as this about a fell:* citUen vv?v- 
you c-yutd docttwent it with facUj and it is precisely su:h ^ r 
ath;i fo* which I am now asking. I myself do net kntw wnf -■*'*• 
'..^mmlttee you are referring to — though 1 knew at least tw. i.-*-' 
v*:- oimv:0 on the bails of fatti now in the public donal*. :*- 
••efe^ng tos namely, the House Committee on Un«Am<srlC8n A, *.'.%-, 
a;*i the £snate Internal Security Committee. = _„ ., 






_^ ktv^^^fi'ii^nnot be referring tc the i:un^ 
T T^It : Ve en Un-<Aaiefican Activities because, almost three yea*t 
c I vcltintarfly came to Washington (I *as then living in 

^:;fva!s) ami went, on my own initiative, to the chief ^1^*. 

>*f tijat Committee, Mr. Tnccaa Beate, to find out wiat I s^n-? 
d-* to clarlfv the record. Since I never have bzkn ei^e- - 
Cccr^Jfti or' a CcwmuRlst sympathiser, I *as natural 1;; «-_*p^*t,* 
in ^taoHsn^g this fact beyond any shadow cf dawbto ^ t.*r. 
eivice of Mr. Beale, I wrote to Mr» Velde* then Chalr*:^ \ , : r . t ■> 



"or a hearing before the Coaanlttec if such a hearing o 
necessary for the- clarification nf the record. I a3 



V 



*-• t^e file; 



of the Co&y^'^e 



r < 



sworn affidavit ccvei 
thel* r - 



,d a ( 3 ^airt 



*;*. :*eacs that M^* Beale 

^p ,v ^--^^ „;>f two vst$% in^&i £ett«rfs lr;n Mr. 

^>t : nlv'thc ^Inttirv nature oS ray u^french t» *•** f ; 

alflc thp icctslon that no hearing wao sacc^ocary. A*a 
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Dr* Harry A. Cverstreet 
130^ Fiddlerb Green 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Churcii, Virginia , 



3 



^ 






Dear IDr. Overs treat: 

With reference your reply under date of April l6th* to my 
letter of March 26th. , I wish to register keen disappoint: 
to say the least. 

You will note in my letter I did not hesitate to answer your 
questions nor to state our position clearly. In addition , I 
furnished verification of my contentions and have noted you 
do not question them further. In turn, I asked several 
questions of you. (Refer: page H t paragraph k; page 5i 
paragraphs 1, 2 and 5K However, notwithstanding your moral 
it and ethical obligation to* honor these questions with your 
answers, yours of April l6th. completely ignores their 
existence by a simple statement of; "I am perfectly willing 
to stand on my record." My candid opinion, doctor, of this 
past "record*, as well as your current one, is none too brilliant 
and certainly contains no cause for pride. ^ "") 

^ C$7 1 thoroughly studied and analyzed your affidavit of July ajf 
*f&)fi953 aad have summed up the results as being a plea J f^D^ f >£ 




*%? 



Ig^rance of the facts and your being many times du|&J?. |?hi£t- 
# ^explanation in itself could be accepted through bejif^tj^j^ 

m>^^ _ j|ijyL© jaany ~hja£o r a^you-and- ae= dt>ubir^Many^Qor e ^6"ToTIS3w , 
-xr^/7^hafe agd will be conjured into supporting those phiJfos^hi^B 
* J '*£?which they claim to oppose. However, in light of |£mi^ recent 

cl&yelopments, ancl^spC&ially since they occurred subs^uent 

tcj^your- affidavit,*^ ^c^pes my reasoning just how an 
' : £ e&^pator can contierae t^h§ so gullible after he claims a 
•S filial realization oj-hisv errors. It would appear you are 

wedging the benefit <^ d^feb't cloak just a little thin. 










H 



h'i d , ,_.„„„ „ _, 

c pr 1 ^ ^K^^your 'past experiences have made y^^aware of the Subversive 

A* c and Communist affiliations of practically - 11 -** a * - 

!/y£ \ lA ^^ past members of this organization^ I 
v> #i* l Teoords of these individuals from the; 

American Activities and you will doubtlessly see that this 
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Page two* 



organization 13 wall on tt - >"«»£*£■ LH&S28& to 
list or Comunlst »«"* ° r f"^ 8 sSoiatea «lt» this group, 

y °r ffi r a^asrfcott £sy.«nKu?r*r 

llXltS S4."SS-«.SSS , SJ 1 XU. ot your latter to 

me* 






r 



^ ...n ox iQ«i6 issue of the Daily 
, I would also refer to ^J* r JJ *£.,£? So remind you this is 
j-/ Worker and Presume it is not ^ c «^ ipt PRrty , „. S. A. 
r , ^ ^ the of fioial publication of ™™gL„ of a petition to the 
**A J>0* P a « e x ^u^4?£8*K£tS witn^egard to the hydrogen 

'affiliations of your running mate cosigner* 



V 




Ma then too, I would 4 r * ™ro and Communist participation. 
E I SS tatem 9 nts ^^f^l^^witn ?Se many press criticisms 
You are no doubt f^i^L^y on this issue. 
refuting your claimed authority on 

in light of the foregoing f^^^J^authoritrorthrHouse 
Stempt to claim, •o3.««ranoa» by the authority ^ Qf 

Committee on ^-American Activities, tne^ ^authorised 

Investigation, and the American MgJ- » ttentlon f these 
\ «^^t&&^ °< the verifying material. 

\lf your past and P^ 8 ^ n a0 *i y ia l ouite e ob?ioS a this°publlc rseord 
W oo willingly stand on, ** *!. j£tand your, statements as set 
iVt.eompatable with the f^fHSSee Committee. 
tomh in your 1953 axriaavi* w v*» 

Uw, a. oblivion to ^.H^S.^u^aomitLsf 
lasu., .no to pro™ ^^'^"an Uglon support your ^ ,. . 

Then, and only than, wij-x w* i^^ ^~^--^— -- r ~ 

contentions* .,, * _- ., - -'-- Mr ^ ^-' > 

r ^ = - — = Sinoerely, 



ees 



K-ii tp Wetteraan, Research Diresto? 
Seric^nism cSttee, Fourth Bisect 
Department of Ohio 
9025 Spooky Ridge Le. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 



•eseareh Director 



national Aaericaniaa Coaaissipn 
fh© American Legion. 

JiTs. Bouso of R«pr.s«ntati»o» 
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i 
Q^5 {continued) 

^ Mr G Jo | Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Mr Eai^l W. Barr 

Fourth \Distriot Americanism Chairman 

Department of Ohio, and ■ 

Member: Wational Counter Subversive Section 

The American Legion 

Chief Cl©rk 

Internal Security Sub-Committee 

United states Senate 

Mr So Milton Dockweiler* President 
Hamilton County Council of 
Parent Teachers Association v 

Dr Charles B. Crouch, Superintendent 
Hamilton County Board of Education 

Mrso Ruth Ao Bottomly^ Acteino Assistant 
national Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Mr Robert A* Skaife, Field Secretary 
National Commission For The Defense of 
Democracy Through Education 
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to Gas? oibviss'sa&loa o£ 13&?a*i Ct*i # I2ro» SoefeftKllfflr eia&eil to e© 
t&as dao fait t&o egE5?Xcsla6 eff #5?s3&a easgeraias ^es? g££11» 

?J"£ZJil~l hC? S £S5> Q£ "BS^J C223 op&sito fad tltct it £53 <31£? 

'-;";o £i?s4 fco of *oi» tduds* aasigtaaco# 

?o« &K£rj3il«r coated tlifi& 5a t^io files of tht BSBGiltoii Cooeity 
v:w«.l oi? ^jtasaticn oiTioo tSuiPO aro oq*»t9 ^ivin.i slocir^ieo &o 



zii-z C'voi*ata?©9ts* ,j„Vji cdioi y*y^ hod 3000 *o tht Uonst Coctaifto* 
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.... ..... i.-^v io.,"^iJii*i."» is •. 'jo,* ~ , '-» , » f ..*.* ;;«>:*!& i*»> a *i»:lp 

.'•',** . ?^:^oc*. as t?i» ;nt--;?&ftl K' ? o*dd 1m \.i our filae 33 
, - .v_: . * iii-I-u fud its i.v'-iwpQ ri ht fcuw 44* the tdhn s&&'.is 
..«•. '."i :.atvu*» v^ald s:ai'i prascat i'caolf in athar pests <tf 

- js .,**'. . ,r/» 

'." '*?:.* 'Jida tear- of mar tionva^mtiiori to your t&teatlon !L\ onto* 
uo «14otm vlw £a£to iwo fcoin/; approached with an iafcolli ",ost and 
/a**- ». ^'.i0,\ so as to radolv-j zliQ iaoua basad upon ite factual 





ju.-.-. W 



1.- 



^\u*r.i^ ^.^niaiSMi^tiVsj J,saiot4iat to t!?o JVosidoai of the 

... ;;...-ilv 3i!:j to ccxjr.i*3at on the e&wgato of the&o two lottars* 

CD ;l*. ::!i-iif« xx&as ne?stioti of a st&taceat by tho Ooe^Lttoc on 
■-•>. i 4 ^.ta:ii ^eslvitioa to JWi ^ocacsGi: ; Ja?uo IIaya» tie c&oo refc^ft 
«^j ;-5.i;» .I'-n^a^r-f, a® laich ywi alcio :^!;o vaScnaso la yoap lotir-.? 




v.***' 1 k»t> 



..-i! '«. .') L.^s.ta» ifi-Lj . "■ -'. , liaJly ac^sec sarleue omcara ratha? 
•«w*<.ir.yl'j Lucie* ■„:;,..: 1 -j. ?s- v-J 1 t-ayasifcic-a to t5>o Ccisral n-,i?;c: 
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- *t;io» i r t jtaral&i»'~ thu atavo ^oul*i in your o*r» t&r&j 
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;'t£js i-cMjpai.^ lo iugwrt&ft for you as well *• owr»elv*s 
.. ::: K.30 &y raasonia"* on tho £ tiULgultt * no eoita&Mkl la the 

..?.•: '.<i;^.ei&CB? %% !9S4« to t^s & yoa will aofcej •S&o 
:- i iWiK) mlt-he** i^elsea e&stsofl n« does ifc slv© ci«fii?eaef>o» 




:.'r:«i"^ V. yous» offi&u&i&iCft it now rasata* yaw flWU:>*ioa t« 
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v& nlll i*3 core tha'i flaasc:! to i»ten t&oaa e&ica?si$£« 

.iiv? .*^a<j aJ&r.;* ;»c*pjo&Si> Dm.': tfta r^ar cortiKvltitB for 
.V ■>:-.. ••! r;ctei*£^l cut s'adj ffij»&uafo&&3a as sat ;ht bo bvz&UJ&o, 
■.-.'-j-^ -sT ysia ao Arcslra to Awsltfi fen* our ££l«s pfosfcaafcaUa 
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■ ..-i,A , Wrore Ci& 3nt.i J.tt£;i # kui **.y l?a ^icstiavAii 
<v*-~**~vj , cay c&ttor rc&ov&i:. .Vid rpp.-faa to tbo m&j 



CJvtt 



:t is "strait fret* the abov* that tho ii*ti*5 of ^na» u£fiXiatlor«» 
-/;«,;?; .rotas* Coauittoo ou u»-*Usaria<«» AetiTitioo ousoca&idailv 
a*u*r ;.sic x «xt««S«d to you th» invitation to amor before ih« 
wiwjoai CoGcaitt«o« This i-jvitatioit 2»» beta oxsaadod to t&a*.» 

ur«iUo£ t&iDM&M* of thi« invitotioo # but wtor havt o«28il«t«ly 
X pioroa tho privilege* ' ^^^ ^ 

la ortfar to orami? ypttr inquiry »dt& rofirtaeo to tho oce of th« 






q-a ;:.\*ii.,;pi^\3 to i&ieh h© i« affttiatiKi or « a«eW of. would . 
cssei to bo oanslueivo to tfcoir t^rooaait And th* knawl<;« of 



^.fvbm:o Star tteo la Publio Gc&oole* ft* to «tat«6 by tho SaBforaic 
ai «**• 'iQsPioui Activitioo* 

J &i ^iito fanlliur with four tostlsmy ft* « *lta»»* boforo tho 
™^J» £«cwit? 3&c<xdLttao sad eipocitUy your OKpraesioa 
<£«*taad <a pcjo llttl ifcUb am«i is rawr to a qtHK&ims ^ 

-.l io^iad avsr to 27 uifls &ii ®»ia, »Ilow cun it ba?» 1 cj»n to 
i;y y ^ **«? l»yaa* a> jSias t&«ra sfa!nft^ wiali oej «im>o*s 
IK^t * «ari 1 hpo to^opeek vwy earoftiliy * aay wia\ <u ^yoae«a 
^jpt ws to sfco a eloea te«cj6 ol^ Ms bum roiSlia^ &ith 
wu8 aut«»!it # Si*» dvw»ir«ot 9 2 ou In foil agcwe* f -liat <saroosir« 
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1 qq also wSUag to Mr. O f r4c£! 9 for vfsia 2 bave 
the wannest respect and persona! regard, asking fcr an interview 
^n it/., ae:?t trip to Mew York, in order that I nay laho up with Ma 
this" matter =©f your letter. Ana it will also, of cou?3e, be 
hrctsght to the attention of Mr. Pennington when he returns from 
his vacation in Florida. Both of these men seea oo rigorously 
intent to keep facts straight that I try, on all ©cessions when 
my name is brought into question, to put at their disposal what- 
ever seems relevant. 

One other matter — briefly •- In closing. You speak 
of my "philosophy" as though it were known to be Communistic or 
pro-Communistic. The spoken and printed record to the contrary 
is so overwhelmingly clear that I wonder whether you would do me 
the favor of giving ae the evidence on whSeh yea Stove ©aocd this 
conclusion. Here again I must assume that* la year responsible 
„posi Uon, _v.ou_ wojild e>ot make «•*#. tUt«£^^--aSw«3U&4teSl.€a = £4^U«K 



that would" be" morally and legally dubioao ualso? -it was absolutely 
factual? and that you would familiar ire yourself with ay writings 
before you would comment in this manner. upon my philosophy. Such 
familiarity with my writings, however, could not mean other than 
your having read, for example, the chapters called "The Mlnd*s 
Health in an Age of Conspiracy" and "Coping With Conspiracy" in 
the book, THE II1KD ALIVE, that my wife and I put' out more than two 
years ago. And these chapters are only samples of many statements- 
made from the platform and in the press with regard to the dangers 
of Communism and its conspiratorial character. I would value your 
word as to how such Materials gave yau the impression that I was 
a Communist or Communist sympathiser. Perhaps you could advise 
me as to how I might have made the statement of my point of view 
more clear. I do not think, however, that my statements can have 
been altogether ambiguous; for many firm antl-Coamunlsts, in and 
out of government, have seemed to find them valuable. 

I shall await your repay witfe keen Interest. 

Sinserely, 



] LipA-vGvers-tsrs©^ 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE BARCROFT 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



May 2, 1956 



Mr. Louis B. Nichols 

FBI 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chief, 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HFREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , A[ 
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I am enclosing for your private consideration — and, 
as you may think best, for the record — the relevant parts of ^ 
a letter that has just come to me from Dr. Wilson of the Humanist 
Association. It seems to me to clear up the situation in good 
fashion, and I myself am glad to know these specific details. 
As he marked the letter Confidential'. I may be going beyond his 
intentions and my proper privilege in thus sharing U with you. 
Yet I certainly feel that you have a right to the information 
and that it is to everyone's advantage to have the facts on 
record. 

OUr warm thanks go to you again, as on so many occasions,] 
for your interest and help — on the Sir. Wetterman business, and 
also on Mr'. Bong's letter about Mr. Kennedy. Neither of us 
expected you to give timeto that- letter; but, i or all that, we 
are singularly glad to know the facts. For we read,.with interest 
whatever we see about Mr. Kennedy's work — and wish him well 
with his exceedingly difficult task. The press release about 
his traffic control experiment is, we think, something we can 
use in a later column — on the difference between griping about 
traffic and learning what the score is. 

We have just returned from our New York- Syracuse-Vermont 
lecture stint — our last lengthy trip of the Spring -- and look - 
forward now to our first real chance to dig in here and catch up 
with ourselves a bit. From. now until June 21st we will be more 
or less constantly at home — which should mean some good desk 
work as well as work on the house and garden. 

Because the most important thing, we both now feel, is 
for us really to get squared away for future work, we have taken g^ 
the definitive step of putting the farm up for sale and have f t 
also cancelled the reservations we had-made for f^ early Fall h J 
month in Europe, before our Michigan work. - All this means, we. 
hope and believe, that by September we will have our living 
arrangements in good working order for whatever comes next. 

Our most insistent hope for the Summer, however, will 
be that it will net you a real , thoroughgoing vacation. t 
about yx>u. 



r tne bummer, now«v«i , w Ai i 
ughgoing vacation. We worrw.4 
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From a letter, indicated as - Confidential , written to H.A.Overstree 
by Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Director of the American Humanis 
Association, Yellow Springs* Ohio; dated April 21^, 1956. 

"John Danz. is a wealthy theater operator in Seattle. He ran 
into Gordon Kent* s T Humanism for the Millions 1 back in 19^4-6 • 
Himself an atheist, he had, decided that atheism was a bad word 
', J and that humanism, not patented, was a better one. An un- 
assimilable Jew as well as an atheist, he wants some place to 
go and, has a great drive to start ^Humanist Temples. x (Pre- 
sumably he has never heard of Comte but he talks of something 
that sounds like Comte t s t three stages, 1 'terming belief in 
God as belonging to the childhood of the race, and saying that 
now that man has become a man he should stand up and walk on 
his own feet. ) 

"Just as I was leaving to take the Unitarian pulpit, in Salt 
Lake City in 19ij-6, he "phoned me long distance and wanted to 
talk with me, implying that he had big sums to put into the 
Humanist movement. I met him later in San Francisco. He 
undoubtedly had money, sluiced into a foundation instead of 
into taxes* However, I very soon found out that he had a 
monomania, wanted to sell his negative brand of so-call6d 
Humanism in open competition with Unitarians, Universal ists, 
and any other comers. I felt responsible to find out if we 
could work with him an4 he was placed on the A.H.A. board but 
bolted it after one meeting, resigning because he could not 
have his way 100#. During 19l|.6- 1924-8 he three times offered 
m0 $ro,£>00" a" year to go out and organize Humanist- temples - */. 4| 
under his jurisdiction. '*- 1 . had many reasons for saying no. ^ 

"From 19i+8 on there was a complete break with him. He tried 
in Seattle,' San Francisco., and Los Angeles to start Humanist 
movements of his own, putting very considerable sums of money 
into each of the groups. I am quite sure that he was not 
and never has been a Communist. His position was that Humanism 
should^ Iv'et politics alone quite completely, not even be anti- 
Communist. 'A.H..A. has taken the position that it is inherently 
opposed to all forms of totalitarianism. 

"Gonfi dental ly,;his policy probably has resulted in some 
persons: becoming associated .with his efforts for so-called 
Humanism whoWI would' have* recppgni zed as left of intellectual 
independence and derifi&cratic loyalties and whom I would not 
Willingly hav t e ,becpm^iQVolyed with if I were choosing co- 
workers iiji whom X Uad^ompLete' ; :conf idence. I think in the 
case of Danz the involvement was 1 sheer naivite; 

"He broke with; Hugh Orr in San Francisco on the basis that 
Orr properly did not submit his talks to him for advance 
censorship; and the group that walked out with Orr on the 
$500 subsidy and handsome building Danz was providing in San 
Francisco did so because Danz had presumed to name himself in 
an undemocratic manner, without by-y our- leave, to the Ideal J3c 
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"I have never met Max Applebaum; he has never been a member 
of the A.H.A. Hearsay has made him an object of suspicion 
along the lines intimated by .your friend but it remains hearsM 
and we are in no way connected with or responsible for' him. \ 

"John Danz and Max Applebaum had nothing whatever to do with 
our change to Yellow Springe in 1 9i+9 * Since then Danz has 
paid $£.'00 a year to keep on our list and watch us, no mo*e. 
What he has put into Humanism "has gone into his own local 
societies that were not affiliated with us, except one in 
San Francisco in 19V7 and 1 91+8 . . . . 

"To sum up the question of John Danz, he offered ou* : movement 
substantial support on terms which no groups of professional '., 
men and rto self-respecting representatives of Humanism could 
accept. Some of my Directors may have felt me at fault 
because of my head-on and untactful collisions with Danz but 
he seemed to me so completely to miss the nature of Humanism 
and to be such a stranger to democratic processes and ideals 
that I was impatient with him. But his errors are those of " 
the self-made highly individualistic opinionated businessman. 

n Dr. Daniel Morandini was leader "of "The Humanists," Danz'1 
Los Angeles group/ now disbanded. He, was called before some ; 
investigating committee, which by no means proves anything. 
California- went to extremes on this. He never has been in, 
a position of responsibility in the national Humanist .organ- 
ization. You will understand that we do not have any machinery 
for a loyalty check of our own. . .but we do, try to make sure : 
in so far as 'possible V our leadership is "clean-.- 11 Los Angeti^sr" 
is pretty far from Yellow Springs, and liberal ism out there ' , 
seems in general a little wilder than elsewhere. Dr. Morandini 
is^a close friend of Aldous Huxley and I would expect hita to : 
be quite progressive but by no means has he been proven or, 
shown to be a Communist, so far as I know. Dr. Morandini" and 
Danz fell out to the extent that. Danz took him off his payroll. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 

DATE: 5/29/56 
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Mr. Tctem/JP^ 
L. B. Nich^lV" 
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Parsons - 
Rosen — 
Tamm 




For record purposes, Dr. and Mrs. Har ry A. Overst reet 



Nease 

Winterrowd . 
Tele. Room . 
Holloraan 



Xf^-'l^ 



tell me they have ceased making contributions to the National AssociaHon. Gan<J y 7—, 

for the Advancement for Colored People, The Churchman,/the Women's (ku^md%>« 
International League for Peace and Freedom; that they have written to all of ^ rl 
these organisations and requested that their names be deleted from all of their v 
rolls. They have likewise been making contributions to an outfit known as the 
Humanist Association which at one time had some communist domination* *-- 
I frankly told them that they should stop, look and listen and check up^on.some 
of the people involved. They did this and furnished me in confidence k "~ ' 
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confidential letter which Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Director^ofjthe 
/American Humanist Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio, sent expkimng thi tie-in 
he had with a John Danz, an atheist who sought to use the Humanist movement 
for his own purposes and others. 1 ^ 

**** * ^_ 

This should be made a matter of record for future reference ' 
although should it ever be necessary to utilize this information, the identity 
J of the Overstreets should be protected insofar as the Wilson letter is concerned 
\i Enclosure^ 
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MR. NIC$6L£: May 16, 1956 

RE: HUGi_ 

We have only one individual who may or may not be identical with 
the Orr mentioned in the last paragraph of Page 4 in the attached letter from 
Dr. Over street. This particular individual was J^ori^in Newtownards, County 
Down, Irels^^ was declared by wife tolposslTs^ 

p'hilbs^phy. ^Edward Hendrickson, reported Communist and National Maritime 
Union Agent in Chicago in 1943, was a witness on Hugh Orr r s naturalization papers. 
In 1943 one Dave Rothstein, reported Communist Party member, was Orr f s 
personal attorney. After receiving the above information, we conducted 
investigation of Orr in May 1943. Investigation reflected no information to. 
substantiate wife's allegations and he was not known to confidential, security 
informants. The case was closed in October 1943 due to lack of Communist 
Party activity on the part of Orr. (100-204632?) 



IAXJAPPI 



RE: MAXf APPELBA UM 

This may or may not be the individual identical with the 
Max Appelbaum as mentioned in the top of Page 2, first paragraph in the 
attached letter from Dr. Overstreet. We investigated one Max Appelbaum 
in January 1945 under the character of Security Matter - C. A confidential security 
informant reported that Appelbaum, 2105 Daly Avenue, Bronx, J&e,wJ£ojrk v was 
a member of the third A. D. Club, Bronx County, Communist Party in July 1944. 
He was born 3-13-96 at Chickie, Austria and in 1945 was employed as fur 
operator for the Bright-Holz Brothers, 350 7th Avenue, New York City. In our 
investigation, contact with neighbors and additional informants failed to indicate 
Communist connections other than A membership in party, i.e. that he was 
carrying on no activities of a Communistic nature in 1945. The case was 
therefore closed. 
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MR. NICl{0L^ May 16, 1956 

RE: JOHN. 



A confidential security informant in Seattle, Washington, advised 
in November 1944 that John Danz purchased two tickets for a Joint Anti- Fascist 
Refugee Committee for meeting which was held in June 1944. The name iV John 
Danz, Palomar Theater," appeared on the mailing list of the Joint Anti- Fascist 
Refugee Committee in August 1944. On June 28, 1945, a highly confidential 
source furnished a list of names with the address and business of possible contacts 
or potential members of the Communist Party. The Jifth name on the list was 
"John Danz, Palomar Theater Building. " On July 5, 1947, a source of 
information advised the Seattle Office that on July 3, 1947, he had been approached 
by one William Carl Robertson. Robertson told the source that John D. Danz 
had offered him a position at $500 a week to instruct a group of people to travel 
about the country pointing out discrepancies in the Bible. Danz promised 
Robertson the expense money to carry on this campaign. Danz was reported to be 
making an attempt to discredit the Bible and secondly to perpetrate a ruse in the 
nature of a national swindle. Danz told one source in July 1947 that he represented 
an association whose purpose was to prove the non-existence of God. He stated 
that the so-called God was the greatest ; curse in the nations today. Danz was described 
as an official of the Sterling Theater chain in Seattle. During the spring and summer 
of 1948 Danz promoted the establishment of a society in Los Angeles known as 
M The Humanist. M Qne source indicated that a close contact of Danz was one 
Max Appela&iBr, a inember of the Los Angeles Communist Party. In January 
1954, Danz attempted to organize a group known as "The Free Thinkers. M 
The motto of this organization was to be "Religion breeds war." £l00-417008o^) 
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MR. NIClJ&^S May 16, 1956 

RE: DXOmSJODNIsS^^-DINI— 
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The name of ' Dr, J^mJe^^ga^Jad^^leader of the "The Humanists 1 
in the Los Angeles area, is mentioned in the last paragraph of the attached 
letter. Dr. Overstreet may be referring to the captioned individual who 
was born in Budap^st,_Himga^ He was naturalized at Los Angeles 

on 9-7-34. We have investigated Dr. Morandini under the character of 
Internal Security - R and Registration Act. In 1948 Morandini was well known 
to Hungarian officials and appeared to be well regarded by them. One 
confidential security informant in Los Angeles advised that Morandini was 
not a member of the Communist Party but that he was sympathetic to 
Communist Party ideals. He was sponsor of Conference for Peace presented 
by Hollywood Arts, Sciences, and Professions Council in June 1948. He was 
a member of this organization in 1950 and 1951 and his name was observed on the 
mailing list of this organization in 1953. For the past several years he has been 
active in the TT Humanists Tt and has served as Director and as an instructor in 
this organization. In 1948 Morandini was important in doing organizational 
work for the Hungarian American Centennial Committee celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the 1848 Hungarian revolution. He was active in the Hungarian 
Progressive Social Club in 1949 and was a member in this club in 1950. He was 
a member of the Hungarian Peace Committee in 1950. In late 1950 he demanded 
the outlawing of atomic weapons. The name and address D. M. Morandini, 
2307 South Union Street, Los Angeles , appeared in records of Los Angeles 
Committee to Protect Foreign Born in 1951. He was uncooperative on questions 
bf loyalty before the California State Senate Committee on Education in 
November 195L He was among sponsors of testimonial dinner for Smith Act 
Attorneys to be held 6-7-52. In December 1952 he was among, individuals urging 
amnesty for United States Communist leaders convicted under Smith Act. 
He was a subscriber to U. S. S.R. Information Bulletin in 1949, 1950, 1951 & 1952. 
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MR. NICHOLS 



May 11, 1956 
CtfT^MER 





Re: OFFICIALS OT7AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 



DR. EDWIN H^wtLsON.^ EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: /> £_.,- o/"^ 



^^°" 



The FBI has conducted no investigation of captioned individual. 
We received information in 1941, indicating that Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, 
Chicago, was a sponsor of the Nationa LXe-derationJo.r-,Constitutional Liberties 
(cited by AG). {81^10498-957) 

A 1944 HCUA report lists Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, Chicago, 
as a sponsor of the Committee To Defend America by Keeping Out of War 
(cited by HCUA). (61-7582-1298) 

On March 31, 1948, our Salt Lake City Office interviewed 
Reverend Edwin H. Wilson who, at that time, was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Society, Salt Lake City, and who had been given as a reference by one Ruth 
Shaver, the subject of an Atomic Energy Act employee investigation. Wilson 
considered Shaver entirely loyal and mentioned she was a member of the 
Unitarian Society at Schenectady, New York. In its report, Salt Lake City 
pointed out that Reverend Wilson had personally contacted the Salt Lake City 
Office and referred to himself as a free thinker; that, during the interview with 
him regarding Shaver, he volunteered that certain persons have accused him of 
being a (communist. He stated, however, that he was a progressive person and 
very much in favor of any civil liberties program. He added that, although he 
was not a communist, he felt that, until the Government outlawed the Communist 
Party, the communists should be allowed to speak and think as freely as any 
other group. (116-72752) 

Bruce C. Johnson, a member of the Salt Lake Council for Civic 
Community, advised the Salt Lake City Office that he thinks Reverend Wilson 
is very much in sympathy with the CP. (116-72752) 

The name of Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, editor of the "Humanist, " 
was on the list to welcome Reverend Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean of Canterbury, 
in December, . 1948.. (100-146964-1477) 

A Department of State report, dated August, 1951, contains 
information regarding the Conference of the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs 
held at Geneva Park, Ontario, August, 1951. This report reflects that 

/^O -///& f ,.« ~/& 
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Memorandum Re: Dr. Edwin H. Wilson 
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May 11, 1956 



Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, of the American Humanist Society, strongly condemned 
the "witch hunts" and spoke of his own unfortunate experiences as a professional 
liberal. (62-96172) 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



•Mr. NichA/ 




date: j^e 8, 1956 

m. *rh$/ ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED Q h 
* P f HEREIN IS ^CLASSIFIED , 

fUBjECT: jjCDjLffNTlTLEDjjj^M^^ HARRY A. 

AND BONARO W>0VER§TRE1*T ~V — - 

COMPLIMENTARY COPY TO DIRECTOR _.'.*,■- ..i_. 



By letter dated June 2, 1956, Dr. H. A. OyjrstEget 
. advised he was forwarding captioned book to the Director "as an ex- 
pression of his and his wife' s warm admiration for the Director and 
[associates. The flyleaf bears the written inscription, "To J. Edga 
Hoover With admiration — - Harry ASffivqrfitr <=>*>* - Bonaro W. 



Tolson . 
Boardman . 
/Nichols , 




Winterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 

Holloman 

Gandy 




Over street, June 2/56 



<% Dr. Overstreet is rather well known to Bureau, 

a professor, author and lecturer who, in the past, was a member of 
different communist front organizations but is now strongly anti-communist. 
(100-114575) In December, 1955, a controversy arose over Dr. Overstreet 1 1 
association with a Bureau representative in Phoenix, Arizona. Our last t 
letter to him is dated May 25, 1956. Dr. Overstreet referred to his 
correspondence with the Research Director of the Americanism ^Committee, 
Fourth District, Department of OhiOjAmerican Legion, which caused 
Dr. Overstreet some concern in that he feared that the Bureau would 
get the impression after reading certain communications that he had 
suggeste^-that clearance of him be secured from the FBI. The Efrrecto 
sent him a cordial letter February 20, 1956, acknowledging Dr. Overstreet 1 
letter to the Editor of the Washington Post, which letter was in defense 
of the Bureau. 




n , :, This book, was reviewed in galley form by the Central 
Research Section in April, 1956, la^reported that the authors analyze 
human relationships in an effort to formulate a more effective deterrent 
to communism. Communism, is; unequivocally denounced. Philosophy 
of Karl Marx described as embittered view of human nature twisted 
into revolutionary dogma by Lenin. Quotations from the Director are 
used (pages ^8,7 and 309), and the FBI and the Department of Justice 
are mentioned as principal targets of communism in the United States 
(page 173). FBI included in groups forming mutual vigilance system 
jwhich authors disparage (page 297) , but FBI singled out and praised 
Ihighly for organization and administration (page 299) . The section 
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Jones to Nichols Memo June 8, 1956 

dealing primarily with the FBI is included on pages 297 through 303. 

It is noted this book is dedicated to "L. B. N. " 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That the enclosed letter be forwarded to Dr. Overstreet 
thanking him for the copy of the book. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE BARCROFT 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

June 10, 1956 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS 0NCLASS1FIED 

DftTE&fidtL ffl&lBOafc* li- 
near Mr. Nichols, 

Gould you-take a quick, look at these and 
let us know whether they strike you as rlflht? 0r suggest 

>e ..at off fairly proraptly and mted ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
t- not too distant future. So if you could phone ^ 
or even have y our secretary phone it, ,e.,d. g et then, lato the 
-il to the Syndicate. No need -'to return ^carbons. 

We were, sorry Jnot to have a glimpse of you 

at the Graduation Exercises; but being there and ^ ■ u 

■■ y Llie re, and being with 

Carroll, was a warm pleasure. - ''■ ' 



Our best wishes, as always. 







aJf^ft,^ 
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Mr. Tolson, 57 

Mr. Boardman, 5736 

Mr. Belmont, 1742 

Mr. Mason, 5256 

Mr. Mohr, 5517 

Mr. Parsons, 7621 

Mr. Rosen, 5706 

Mr. Tamm, 4130 IB 

Mr. Sizoo, 1742 

Mr. Nichols, 5640 

Mr. McGuire, 5642 

Mr. Wick, 5634 

Mr. DeLoach, 5636 

Mr. Morgan, 5226 



Mr. Jones, 4236 

Mr. Leonard, 6222 IB 

Mr. Waikart, 7204 

Mr. Eames, 7206 

Mr. Wherry, 5537 



ease, 5744 
Gandy, 5633 
Mr. Holloman, 5633 

.Records Section 
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MAKING LIF-E MAKE SENSE 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet j\\^ 
MUST WE BE SUCKERS ? ' V&W" ^j 

o * 

* ; It strikes, us tKat Khrushchev and his. crowd are pulling one of 

the oldest tricks known to the stage magician. Or are trying to pull 

it; They are % trying to fix the world 1 s attention where they want 

it f ixed ,<*- on the monstrous eyils of Stalinism «•* while they, 

unobserved, arrange the props for the nefet act* 

In that next act, they are to stand forth in shini&g distinction 

against the black background of evilj and are to pull out of the hat 

the rabbit 6f "pure 11 Communism <*- in place of the "corrupt" Communism 

of Stalin? Stalin, with his "cult of the Individual, ff his sadism, 

his paranoid *£ ears and delusions, 

TJius the ;next act is booked ~~ if they can pull it off* That 
is to say y if they can keep our attention fixed on Stalin rather 
than themselves* 

So it is tip to us, if we don*t want to be suckers, to do what 
no sta^e magician «~ and no Communist "magician" on the world stage « 
can afford to have done. It is up to us ffeely to choose the direction 
in which we turn our skeptical eyes and minds* 

It is up to us to watch the props belnc? >changed/ ~~ so that, 
undeceived by the appearance of magiir, we can keep "ourselves reminded 
of how little the change actually amounts to. How can we best do 
this?* How can we prevent our attention^ being diverted by the whow 
that is put on precisely to divert it? 
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Perhaps the best v^ay to keep our minds an the job is simply to 
ask certain questions; ask them insistently? unlike Pilate, wait for 
an answer «~ and let Khrushchev and the rest know that we are waiting. 

One set- of questions has to' do with the roles of these "new" 

leaders during the years when they were the obedient servants of 
Stalin. What protests did they then make against the brutalities 
they now denounce? What personal risks did they run to diminish 
these? Can they point to any innocent victims whom they valiantly 
tried to save from terror and torture? 

No one, certainly* was in a better position than they to take 
Stalin f s true measure. If he was a paranoid, then thgy were agents 
' of paranoias they knovrinqly carried into'effect the destructive orders i 
of an ego*maniac. The only alternative conclusion is: that they were 
too stupid to know what they were doing *- and stupidity as colossal 
as this would hardly qualify them as rt new !f leaders. 

Considering their past record, in br£ef , on what possible grounds 
can they now claim to have the mental and moral stature of men who 
deserve to be trusted? Why should anyone want to have any traffic 
with them? * . k c 



. 



The second set of questions has to do with the unexplained 
years between Stalin r s death and Khrushchev 1 s speech denouncing him . 
Not anywhere in the current outpouring of words by which Stalin has 
been changed from Communist god to devil have we found an adequate 
explanation of why, for three years , the Haw*/" leaders continued to 
feed the old line to their people at home,. Communist parties in other 
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MAKING LIFE MAKE SENSE 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
DIPLOMAS FOR LAW AND ORDER 



We're old hands at attending commencement exercises. We've 



AH lHRRaS^O?. RIMMED 
htktm IS ^u*yHED , 



watched many affiline of graduates stream across an' American platform 

to receive their diplomats their badge of finishing and of "commencing* 

The experience never grows stale* To each new crop of graduates 
we give our silent blessing* For the visible ceremony, vte know, 
bodies forth» something far deeper; the honorable urge of the human 
being to move out of ignorance into knowledge! to become both a self- 
sustaining and a contributing member of man's community,. 

Being more than familiar with both the' outward trappings and 
the inner emotions of the commencement occasion*, we 'would hardly 
expect to be surprisedi" at this stage' of the game, by any line of 
graduates -*• or by our own thoughts as' we watched thenu Yet we have 
been surprised. * .. 



- - , At the Departmental Auditorium, in Washington, D.C., we recently 
attended the graduation exercises of the 57th session of the FBI 
National Academy,, It was a heartening experiences to watch one 
hundred and one men > from thirty~eight states, Puerto Rico,, and 
Canada, round out their period of intensive, voluntary in-service 
training in the principles and practice of democracy^ law enforcement. 

Like any other graduating class, they moved In line up the 
stairs at one side of the platform, crossed the stage to receive 
their diplomas ~ in their case, from the Attorney General of the 
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countries, and the tvorld at large. If Stalinism is evil now, was 
it not evil three years ago? Why this delay in the unmasking of 
evil? > What about the innocent who have stiff ered during these three 
years? ...■■* 

What* precisely, 'set the date for the denouncing of Stalin? 
Was that date, perhaps, set by fear and expediency ~~ not by moral 
revulsion?* Could it be that the "new 11 leaders had hastily to divert 
from themselves the mounting fang ers of the Russian people? Could it 
be, also, that they had to seek some way to lull t&e world into a 
willingness to call past evils p ast and done with -« so that they 
could be continued' in a new guise? 

We don't have to be suckers. The old magician's trick is being 
tried on us* But we don f t have to be amazed. We don f t have to applaud} 
or let ourselves be drawn into the act, to hold the hat while the 
rabbit is pulled out; or go crowding up around the stage as credulous 
participants in a new "popular front."' 

We don't have to be suckers ~« not if we choose the direction 
in which we keep our eyes and minds turned! not if we freely choose 
the questions to ask, a.nd persist In asking them. 
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United States ~~ and v/ent down the stairs on the other side* But 
where were they headed from there? 

They were headed -straight back into the communities from which 
they had come and the law enforcement agencies within which they 
already held responsible positions -«• a significant number of them 
as chiefs, of police* They were goin§ home* back to their daily work-- 
armed with new professional skills and standards; and also with a 
warm sense of belonging to a fellowship that had in its keeping the l 
free world's basic concept of lisrerty under law* 

There are two things a democratic society can never afford — 
least of all, in a time like the present. 

It cannot afford to be indifferent to the quality of lav/ enforce* * 
meat at the local level * in the towns* cities, and countrysides where 
people's attitudes 'toward lav/ are inevitably made in the image of 
officers as they have known them; and v/here the rights of individuals 
and of organised society are constantly having to be harmonised, 
respected, and made secure. * 

* And it cannot afford* in the 'name of law a nd orde r, or in the 

^^^_^^_^^^^ 1 u--u - 1 nwi i ii Tun i hi iiwim i rung t nm n n tit mm, iii " m r i ■ 

name of crisis, to set up a national police force/ For the step from 

between setting up a national police force and becoming a police state 

is too dangerously easy to take. 

What course, then, can a free nation steer between indifference 

f. 
to what goes on in the "local sheriff «s" office or police department 

and domination from the top down? 

The FBI National Academy, founded by J. Edgar Hoover in 1935* 

, represents one ^creative answer to this question. .The FBI, Mr. Hoover* 
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has insisted — • often in the face of strong contrary urgings and 
pressures ~- must remain precisely what it was set up to be, and 
nothing mores a top-level investigative bureau? never & national 
police force, and never a trespasser upon the domain of state or 
s local lav/ enforcement agencies. 

Yet this policy of staying in its proper place need not mean 
that it hides its skills and experience under a.bufeheK It can quits 
rightly put these at the disposal of state and local officers who 
want to learn how to perform their jobs with professional competence. 
Through in-service training programs , voluntarily attended . It can 
encourage better law enforcement and higher respect for lav as the 
guardian of individual liberties and of organized freedom* 

So v/e watched the one hundred and one men cross the platf orm, 
receive their diplomas* and go down the stairs on the other side* 
In our mind f s eye/ we saw them* then, fan out over America *•- to become 
part of" the more than -$4^, thousand alumni of the National Academy . 

n The leaven in the loaf," we said to each other **•* and gave them 
our silent blessing o 
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Mr. Tolson 



dates July 10, 1956 



ROM : L. B. Nichols 



SUBJECT: 





BATE_Ji£&jfl€^/at 



Belmont . 
Mason _ 

Mohr 

Parsons . 
Rosen — 
Tamm__ 



I am_ attaching hereto a letter which I received from the 
Overstreets transmitting^ letfef ffig^hfte receivedTfrom AJ^^te jy,y ££ 



Nease 

Winterrowd 

Tele. Room 

Holloman - 




soliciting signatures for anotyp nristmas Am nesty Petition for tne 
Smith Act subjects. Copies mpfe'made of this for our files'.' 

I am also attaching-hexeto a rougff draft-of a reply the Overstreets 
are getting ready to send Muste wherein they take him to task, along with a letter 
I am sending the Overstreets furnishing them additional information and a few ' 
observations. I suggested this tactic to the Overstreets and, if 1 can just get Q j 
them to make their letter public, perhaps we can start a little counter- ^^ 
propaganda in the right places. 
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^^ UADDV A nVCDCTDCCT ^^^ 



HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE BARCROFT 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

July 8, 1956 



mi iNFoa&'vrra contained 

Dear Chi ef , mi^M^—^^^^ C 

Because we want to move in a htirry on the Muste 
p'etitibn, getting off our letter to him before we leave at 
the end of the week, we have tried this morning to talk 
through what we think we will want to say # I am sending 
along to you here, for your consideration, our tentative 
letter. It will, of course, be rewritten when we have the 
materials, from you — the indictment, and the Learned Hand 
quotation and, if possible, .the majority opinion of the 
Court. But if we can get your general reaction to what 
we are planning to say, and ti^ve^ your suggestions for changes 
or additions, it will speed things up some when the materials 
come. If you have a chance to phone us your opinion, we can 
do the advisable altering and polishing even before we have 
the final materials to refer to. 

Bonaro and I both regret your having to take on 1 

even small extra chores for us with regard to the House 
Committee business. We had hoped that we might handle the 
matter without having to thrust it upon you at all. After 
talking with Ray Nixon, however, we realized that you ! d 
probably want to know from us, rather than indirectly from 
someone else, about my letter to Mr. Walter, my reasons for 
writing it, and subsequent developments; and also that we 
really ought to refer the Richard Arens matter to you Tor 
your best judgment. We find ourselves, from time to time, 
in the uncomfortable situation .of not waiting to put more 
problems upon you and yet of not wanting to keep you in the 
dark about what we are doing; and once we have talked things 
over with you, there seems no way to act in accord with your 
best judgment without also .welcoming ^your help. So the best 
we can do, probably, is to go on keeping you informed as situ- 
ations arise and to go on gearing our own policies to your 
knowledge and experience.. You know how deep our appreciation 
, of you goes so we won f t try to state it again here. 



/ J b ' ' Cordially, ^ 
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Dear A.J. : 

I want to make haste to tell you why /in spite of our 
long .and friendly appreciation of your humane intentions, my wife 
and I are not signing your petition* 

In the first place, the Supreme Court decides the law of 
the land. At a time like the present, when the Supreme C&urt is 
being variously helittled, we are not in a mood to sign any petition 
which makes it seem that a minority opinion of the Supreme Court 
is almost the same thing as a majority opinion and equally to be 
quoted as authoritative, . 

In the second place, the petition makes it seem that the 
imprisoned Communists- were railroaded to jail only because there 
was a wave of national hysteria at thfct time. To maintain this 

point of view, the Supreme Court decision with regard to the Smith . 

considered . 
Act would have to be zs&gsffij&gua: as having been hysterical and there 

would have to be evidence that due process was violated. A reading 

and of the majority decision ., < „...<*. ' - 
of the indie tment/seeiris^to r us to put;an- end to^any. such -assumption. 

ii -In the third place, the petition makes it appear that these 

B individuals did nothing tha/twasn^t "^utte"' ail ''right i All they did 

-—*■» /*~\ r<jl 

fcltufL was to. attempt to marshall and organise, effective influence^ to 
O t/ 3>; overthrow our form of government and substitute the form that has 

*--+ C>0 ***4 * - 

become all too familiar to us as the Soviet system. (Frankly, in 
this respect the, petition reminds us of a cartoon that once appeared 
7 1 in the Hew Yorker . It showed, two thugs carrying a gigantic 
*^^]±i b$Lhket-wrapped bundle out of a building, and to the policeman wh o 
<io stopped .them for questioning they explained: "Honest, you wouldn't 
be interested, Officer. It's just an ordinary old bodyl") 

In connection with this matter of what is and isn't important 
in the way of destructive influence, wv3 t .,would quote Judge Learned Hand 
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— 'whom none of us could possibly count as a hysterical red- 
baiter or as anything less than a cqgSl-headed, staunch defender 
of the ways of freedom: 



In the next place, we must take serious issue, with one paragrajjoh 
in your letter to me — the paragraph in which you make it plain 
that a f ew well-known names are to be used as a means of getting 
many names. Are we not here encouraging a dangerous erosion of 
the original, valid meaning of "the right of petition?" Ought not 
we, as spokesmen for the integrity .of the democratic mind to 
try to make sure that those who put their names on a petition 
have independently studied evidence on both sides of the issue 
and made up their own minds and have quite precisely not responded 
mdrely to the presence of certain names which themselves may 
be on the petition only because other names were there. 

I myself have come to feel rather strongly on. this point because 
of certain personal experiences. Several times throughout the past ^ 
years I myself have taken the presence of names that I respected 
as sufficient reaspn to sign petitions — and have subsequently 
learned that the possessors of these names had not done any more 
investigating than I had done before signing. Also, in several 
such cases I have had reason to believe that other people subsequent- 
ly signed because of my own name on these petitions. I have too 
much respect for the truth-seeking processes and their importance 
to our way of life to want to be a reason why people put their names 
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on something they have not thoroughly looked into and thought 
through* 

. It Was recently r emarked to me that petitions nowadays mean 
less and leas -- come a dime a dozen, so to speak -- because the 
officials who finally receive them know that most of those whose 
names are on the list don *t know what they are signing . The 
"right of petition" is indispensable to a free society. Therefore, 
to our mind, the responsibility of the petitioner is no less 
indispensable. , . 

Neither my wife nor myself , you can be sure, gets any vengeful 
pleasure out' of thinking of people in jail. We respect the provi- 
sions for amnesty. that make it possible for the President to 
release those who have, to his mind, suffered enough for crimes 
committed; have been condemned on dubious evidence; have been 
condemned in spite of exonerating circumstances* or have .shown a 
change of heartirth&t makes it reasonable to think that they are 
ready tor eturn to society as law abiding members. 

We simply do not feel that these qualifications are met in 
the present case. Nothing in the petition, for example, persuades 
*us that these convicted persons have "reformed" in the sense that - 
they would be "any less likely, after their release than before 
their indictment, to lend their weight to policies of 'overthrow. 
NoV do we find anything in the petition- that persuades us, even — 
though this may so£nd hard hearted -- that the fact of age and 
illness exonerates them more than it would exonerate persons 
guilty of other crime against the law. 

, There has been a concerted, effort among* th£ Communists in 
this country — or so it -appears to, us -- to invoke for their own 
benefit our traditional American distaste for ^anything .savoring 
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of political imprisonment. Again and again we are urged to think 
of those who have been indicted under the Smith Act as "political 
prisoners" in the ancient and despicable sense of that term. 

Political prisoners, however, in this traditional sense are 
individuals who have been carried to jail without- due process of 
law for no crime other than that of disagreeing with those in 
power in some way that the latter interpreted as a threat to 
their power. We may or may not feel that the Smith Act is the , 
wisest law that might have been devised for dealing with the 
problems of underground subversion. But it is the law, upheld 
by the Supreme Court, not by the whim of any arbitrary ruler. If 
. the law is wrong, in whole or in part, it should be wisely analyzed 

in the light of both just democratic processes and our knowledge 
'of totalitarian tactics. But while it stands, those indicted under 

it are not "political prisoners" or victims of hysteria. They 

are law breakers. 

My wifle and I bothrecognize that this age of peculiar tensions 
has released fears and angers that have often mounted to the point 
of hysteria. In our' own way we have worked consistently to 
re-establish sanity "and mutual consideration..,- -.We, recognize also, 
however, that totalitarian methods --set 'for ill to read in the 
"classics" of bo'th Fascism land "Communism: «■ make$ the secret word 
a weapon and the conspiratorial organization a travesty upon 
"discussion" and "free assemply." We recognize, as Judge Lea?ndd 
.Hand has put it ? that a free society has not only a right but an . 
obligation to preserve itself, because by preserving itself it 
is preserving the rights that it has guaranteed to its people. 
We will doubtless make many trial-and-error experiments before 
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we learn to gear the practices of freedom to the. self -preservative 
demands put upon us by the presence of totalitarian regimes. Hitler 
told us in his MEIH KAMPF- exactlywhat he intended to do- T he free 
world refused to believe it until his "word" became "act" and the 
act led to war. Lenin, Stalin and the present rulers of Soviet 
Russia have told us in quite precise 'words what the world-wide 
ambitions of the Communists are and what tactics are r egarded 
as necessary for achieving Communist ends.' Must we' say, as we said 
about MEIH KAMPP, that these are only -words? How can we .s a y this 
when we study the processes by which the satellite nations have 

become satellite? 

Ho — we are not signing the petition, because we regard as 
fallacious the basic assumption that secret conspiratorial 
_y r " talk> mapping a program of overthrow, is "free discussion" 

in our traditional, democratic sense (the sense in which I have 
always known you to use it|, and we are very far from believing 
that it is to the b$/t interest of this country to have all 
sorts- of groups and factions treating Supreme. Court decisions-, 
as the supreme law of the land when they happen to agree with them 
and as not of vital importance when they happen to disagree. 



THE FCLLOtUSHIP Of RECOOCILIflTIOIl 



21 AUDUBON AVENUE • NEW YORK 32, NEW YORK • LORRAINE 8-8200 

Al«tO HASSLE*, EDITOt WWH f mi ^ f|ftD %nmm 

JiOy 3, 1956 

Dr. Harry A. Overs tree t 

c/o Norton Publishing Co* 

101 5th Avenue 

New York, N.Y, * 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 

Seeing a reference the other day in Ha rper's to your forthcoming 
book made me realize with some surprise that your name and that of 
Mrs. Overs treet is not on the .list of signers of the SmitiiaAct Petition, 
a copy of -which is enclosed. The original job was done in some haste 
and Norman Thomas and I failed to include a number of people vjhose 
names should have occurred to us. 

In view of the rather remarkable reception which greeted the publica- 
tion of the Petition last December it was> decided to get an additional 
list of signers, including this time as many people throughout the 
country as we could manage to reach, 

. It is however important the new list should include, as did the * 
original one, a number of people who are widely known. This is why 
I am sending you this personal line to e xpress the hope that you will 
be among them. 

Among those who have come in on this second round are Professors 
Brand Blanshard of Yale; Chad Walsh and David tf. Soper of Beloit, 
John Wild and John Dillenberger of Harvard, James Gutmann of the 
Philosophy Department of Columbia, etc.,- etc.. 

Hoping to hear from you, I am 

MLWFORMWMIiCWffWlUB ■ Sincerely vour^ 

Enc: 
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THE PETITION FOR AMNESTY 
k SMITH ACT VICTIMS i 



INITIATING CRu 

JOHN # BENNETT 

Dean, Union Theological Seminary Faculty 
ROY FINCH ** 

Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College 

DONALD HARRINGTON 
Minister, Community Church 

CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 
Faculty, Brooklyn College 

LEWIS MUMFORD 
Author 

A. J. MUSTE 
Secretary Emeritus, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

PAUL E. SCHERER 
Professor of Homlletlcs, Union 
Theological Seminary 

NORMAN THOMAS 



ROWLAND WATTS 
Secretary, Workers Defense League 

ADDITIONAL SIGNERS 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale Divinity School 

GUSTAVE J. BISCHOF 
Professor, Department of M.E., 
City College of New York 

STEPHEN G. GARY 
Secretary, American Section, 
American Friends Service Committee 

HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Columbia University 

ALBERT SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Harvard University 

HENRY H. CRANE 
Minister, Central Methodist Church 

W. J. FAULKNER 
Pastor, Congregational Church 
of Park Manor 

RICHARD B, GREGG 
Author 

GEORGIA HARKNESS 
Professor, Applied Theology, 
Pacific School of Religion 

ALFRED HASSLER 
Editor, Fellowship 

REV. JOHN M. KRUMM 
Chaplain, Columbia University 

KENT LARRABEE 
Secretary, New York Region, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

PAUL LEHMANN 
Professor, Applied Christianity, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

SID LENS 
Manager, AFL Union in Chicago 

HENRY LOFQUIST 
Secretary, South Presbyterian 
Peace Fellowship 

PAUL G. MACY 
Secretary (regional), Fellowship of Reconciliation 

ALLEN 0. MILLER 
Professor of Theology, Eden Seminary Webster Grjayej 

PAUL S. Ml NEAR 
Faculty, Andover-Newton 
Theological School 

JEROME NATHANSON 
Leader, Society for Ethical Culture 

HAZEL L. PERKISON 
Director of Community Service, 
Broadway Congregational Church New York City 

JOHN HENRY RANDALL, JR. 
F.J.E. Woodbridge Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University New York City 

ELMER RICE 
Playwright and producer New York City 

MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT Hyde Park, N. Y. 

CONSTANCE H. RUMBOUGH 
Teacher, Weekday Religious 
Education Program Harrisonburg, Va. 

CULBERT G. RUTENBER 
Professor, Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 
Co-Treasurer, International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation New York City 

MARK R. SHAW 
Northeastern Secretary. 
Democracy Unlimited Melrose, Mass. 

EMILY PARKER SIMON 
Executive Director, Baltimore Peace Section Baltimore, Md. 



New York City 
Bronxvllle, N. Y. 

New York City 
1 Brooklyn, r N. Y. 

Amenla, N. Y. 

New York City 

New York City 
New York City 

New York City 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York City 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York City 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, 111. 
Jamaica, Vt 

Berkeley, Calif. 
New York City 
New York City 

New York City 

Princeton, N. J. 
Chicago, III. 

Bessei 
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Newton Centre, Mass.' 
New York City 



To the President ofthe United States 

On Amnesty for Smith Act Victims 

and Postponement of Trials 

Dear Mr. President: 

We respectfully urge you to grant an amnesty commuting the sentences of the 
sixteen men and women now in prison under the Smith Act (Alien Registration Act of 
1940) to time already served, and to use your influence to secure the postponement of 
trials in the 180 cases presently awaiting Trial Court or Appeals* Court decisions under 
the Act. 

Those who present this petition are in fundamental disagreement with the philosophy 
of the Communist Party and with essential elements in its program and are motivated 
in their present action by their attachment to the democratic way of life and the desire 
to maintain and strengthen it. 

We call attention to Supreme Court Justice Black's description of the character 
of the Smith Act and the trial of Communist- Party leaders under it in his dissenting 
opinion when appeal from the convictions under it was before the Supreme Court: 
* "At the outset I want^to emphasize what the crime involved in this case is and what 

it is not. These petitioners are not charged with an attempt to overthrow the government. 

They were not charged with non-verbal acts of any kind designed to "overthrow the gov- 
ernment. They were not even charged with saying or writing anything designed to 

overthrow the government, 

"The charge was that they agreed to assemble and talk and publish certain ideas at 

a later date ... 
*'. . , The indictment is that they conspired to organize the Communist Party and to use 

speech or newspapers and other publications in the future to teach and advocate the 

forcible overthrow of the government. 1 ' [ 

Recently the Supreme Court itself, by agreeing to review the California Smith Act 
prosecutions, has recognized the appropriateness of a "second look** at the act. 

Among the sixteen for whom we are requesting a Christmas amnesty are elderly 
and ill persons. The indictments and convictions in these cases were carried through in a 
period of the "cold war" and in an atmosphere often marked by hysteria. Fortunately, in 
recent months conditions have changed for the better and there is a noticeable trend "to 
reaffirm the basic democratic traditions of our country. 

It is our conviction that your aquiescence in our request would serve to give further 
impetus to this healthy trend, would give proof of our confidence in democratic institu- 
tions, would encourage and inspire our friends throughout the world and win new 
friends. Thus, we believe, it would also contribute toward peace in the world about which 
you are so deeply concerned and would be in line with the^policy you set forth through 
Secretary of State Dulles on Nov. 18, 1955: 

"I know that no setback, no obstacle to progress will ever deter this Government and 

our people from the great effort to establish a just and durable peace." 



mumon contained 
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A. J. Muste 

21 Audubon Avenue 

, New York 32, N. Y. 

JSLjU I^^SSSj^^lC^ I ( names °f other signers appear in column at, left) 



Sltiirs in ictlii « Mfvltfials. lifinuUii abut their asuclatliM 1$ fir iirpiu if Miitlflcalin. 



ARTHUR L SWIFT 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary 

JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR. 
Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 

LOREN WALTERS 
Staff, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church Headquarters 

ROBERT F. WEISKOTTEN 
Minister, St. John's 
Lutheran Church 

NORMAN J. WHITNEY 
Syracuse University 

HERMAN WILL, JR. 
Vice-Chatrman, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation 

CHARLES W. FORMAN 
Faculty, Yale University 

WALTER MITCHELL 
Bishop of Arizona (Retired) 
Protestant Episcopal 



New York City 
New York City 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



Lombard, I 



New Haven, Conn. 



ROBERT H. HAMILL 
Minister, Ottawa St. Methodist Church 

LATE SIGNERS 

ALAN BARTH 
Author 

GRANVILLE HICKS 
Writer , 

B. F. McLAURIN 

* Brotherhood of Pullman Porters 

WALTER M. MUELDER 
Dean, Boston Univ. School of Theology 

JOHN OLIVER NELSON 
Faculty of Divinity School, 
Yale Univ. 



Joliet, III. 



Washington, D. C. 
Grafton, N. Y. 



New York City 
Boston, Mass. 



ANNALEE STEWART 
Women's Int). League for 
Peace and Freedom 



, i t 9 MICHAEL STRAIGHT 

Church/ jRanchoSanta f Fe/CalH/{ ^.Publisher, The,New Republic 



New Haven, Conn. 

Washington, D. C. 
New York City 




# 



''Public opinion being what it is, few will 
protest the conviction of the Communist 
petitioners. There is hope, however, that in 
calmer times, when present pressures! phs- 
sions and fears subside, this or some later 
court will restore the First Amendment lib- 
erties to the high preferred place where they 
belong in a free society." 

-U.S. Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, 

in a dissenting opinion 

in a Smith Act case in 195L 



Distinguished Suprem^Court Justices 
viewed the Smith Act Wh apprehension: 



"The doctrine of conspiracy has .served divers and oppressive pur- 
poses, and its broad reach can be made to do great evil. But never 
until today has anyone seriously thought that the ancient law of con- 
spiracy could constitutionally be used to turn speech into seditious 
conduct. . . . Not a single seditious act is charged in the indictment. 
To make a speech unlawful because two men conceived it, is to raise 
the law of conspiracy to appalling proportions." 

- U. S. Si i'ki mi Couri Jusiict William O. Doucilas. 
in his dissent in the same case. 
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Jiily 10, 1950 




Tolsoi 
Boorcjfinah 1 
'Nichols 



Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler's Green - 
Lake Bar croft 
i\..- Faljs Church, Virginia . 

Bear Folks: 

;; Your letter of the 8th came in late yesterday, and I read , ' 

with considerable interest the letter from A: J. Muste, which I am c - returning 
with the petitioniand suggested draft of your reply which I think has all the 
earmarks of becoming a classic;. '■ - * . • .i * 

The petition which they enclosed was the one that was released . 
to the press last winter, and apparently they must contemplate getting up a , 
new one. As you so aptly point out in your letter, Muste' s letter 1:o the 
President is filled with inaccuracies and distortions. The stSmdaxd indictment 
in Smith Act cases not only alleges conspiracy but enumerates overt acts. 
I am enclosing a copy of the indictment covering the case of the second- 
string communist leaders in New York City. I have, checked in pencil the 
names of those still in prison. In addition to these are the following: . Gilbert 
;. Green, Gus Hall, Robert Thompson and Henry Winston, They were among 
the original eleven Communist Party leaders who were convicted in the first 
Smith Act case, which conviction was upheld by the Supreme Court in the 
same majority opinion frpm which^lthe petition quotes the dissents jiti the 
part 61 Black, and Douglas, f-n r :^T ' < v "*.V?-'i ; 

T- -If you will'recallf/Qreen^ fell, Thompson ami Winston promptly : 
became. fugitives from justice and forfeited their bonds. HaUtfied mi country 
and was apprehended in, Mexico'. Thompson was located in Calif ornja^; living 
in the mountains under an assumed name. Certainly the fact that Tour of the . 
J ^&^co nvicted Communist Party leaders would become fugitives from justice and 
**-**/&& place themselves in the category of a fleeing, common criminal takes 
V35e 



./, 



jBiiwlOfiem. out of the realm of those advocating change. 

SSStZZZ: ' """■ ™ fifth Smith Act subject, which brings to a total of fifteen 

rTmm — those presently in prison, is Phiiip'^Frankfeld of Baltimore. 
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■"•.._ I am also enclosing the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit which was handed down by Judge Learned Hand on , 
August 1, 1950. This decision upheld convictions of Green, Hall, Thompson 
and Winston. You should read from page J617 to 1638 and from 1657 to the . 
end. I have marked a few of the pertinent portions. 

Now with regard to the draft of your letter to Muste, I would 
like to make the following observations. 

In paragraph one, you refer to the Supreme Court's deciding 
the law of the land. Would it not strengthen your position to point put that 
the Smith Act was enacted by Congress and the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Smith. Act, as well as upheld the conviction of some 
of those imprisoned, and that the Supreme Court's decision is represented *. 
by the majority of the Court rattier than by the. minority^ 

; On page 3, the third paragraph, I think your reference to ! 

whether Ihe prisoners have "reformed" is classic. You might ask point- : 
blank if any of those convicted and imprisoned have renounced the doctrine 
of the violent overthrow of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence and substituting therefor a Soviet of America. Certainly Eugene . 
Dennis who was cohvictedwith Green, Hallj Thompson and Winston has not, < . 
and only recently Pravda^akliel^up Ms Daily Worker statement Wherein he 
knuckled under and joined the Khruschev thesis of demolishing Stalin and 
in addition, of course, raised the question of why Khruschev and the others 
did not do something about it. . This is a tactic which, no doubt, has been 
approved in Moscow or it would not have occurred. The uniformity of the 
statements of the French, Italian, Canadian and American Communist Party 
leaders suggests a modus operandi that was patently inspired and patently 
follows the same old line. .: * 

Your discourse on "political prisoners" is excellent. If you \ 
"want any proof to substantiate your thesis, all you need do is refer to the* 
fact that a total of 102 Communist Party leaders has now been convicted for 
Smith Act violations. Only 29 have actually gone to prison; 14 have been ': 
released upon completing their sentences; 15 are currently, serving their 
sentences; and the remaining 73 are at liberty on bond pending appeal to the 
various circuit Courts or to the United States Supreme Court. Thus for \ 
periods ranging up to 4 years, 73 Communist Party functionaries, following '. 
their convictions for teaching and advocating the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, have been at liberty to continue \ 
their activities on behalf of the Communist Party. The question might very V\ 
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well be asked as to whether this coincides with political prisoners, and you 
might even contrast this with the practice in Russia. On page 15^ of the 
Khruschev speech as released by the State Department, of which you have, 
a copy, Khruschev makes public a Stalin directive which orders the execution 
of death sentences immediately after the passage of the sentence and makes* 
impossible an appeal or a petition for clemency of any sort. It was this 
system which those convicted under the Smith Act were supporting until just 
recently when they started parroting the Khruschev line, 

./All in all, I think your draft of the letter is excellent. It is 
really £?oo good to be lost on Muste and I think you ought to give some 
consideration to giving it wider distribution. ; _'■' ,."■:' 



With every good wish, 



Sincerely^ 



L. B. Nichols 



Enclosures (4) 
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Add Tiiis Date 



We picked up, the other day, a hook that had^beerTlying S^our 
table unread for some weeks — a hook sent to us by our publishers. 
Xt was entitled "20 JULY" and was authored by Constantine FitzGibbon. 
We hadn't a ghost of a notion what the title meant. We knew about 
July 4 and July 14. Those were days that celebrated heroic efforts 



to make men free. But we knew nothing about July 20„ 

When we finished the book., we knew we had added another chapter- to 

our knowledge of human courage . "m^^f 

The reader may not remember, but July 20 was the date of the_ 

extraordinary revolt against Hitler.. We ourselves had pretty much 

forgotten about that revolt. In fact, like most Americans, we suspecgx^ 

— ipdi — 
we had known very little about it. We had thought of it at the time rn m _ . 




as a kind of petty palace revblution, carried out by a small clique 
of arrogant Prussian officers whom we didn f t like anyway. When we 
finished the book, we knew we had made a profound mistake. 

Here was one of the most remarkable incidents of our generation. 



--- o 

jo> :p£§ 

Here were men who Iiad come to see tlae horror that lay In Hitler, and Sg^j_ 
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who risked their lives — and lost them — to put him out of the way * 
It was on July 20 that the bomb was exploded that damaged a lot of 

furniture but left Hitler still alive. 

By Contrast 
Perhaps we would not have been so deeply moved by the book except 

for the fact that the newspapers just at that time were printing the 

an gry wor d s of ^fche^Bu^sJL an lead ers in de nunciation of Stal in. They 

were ordering down his status. 



loving; his portrait fr om m useum 
walls, denouncing his one-man rule. They were promising the world 
that this shameful sort of regime would not happen again ♦ 

It looked as if the sun was rising on a new era of the world. ^ 

Then we were suddenly .jolted alive » Where were these men when this £ 
sadistic paranoid, Stalin » was bringing; immeasurable tragedy to 
millions of people ? 

The answer was strrkly simple: they were right th^re Tg-th^m, 
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conferring in his offioe^J ^ing his orders and executing them w ithout 

a quiver or a gnftaw n.-n - They were making their daily genuflexions to 



"the great god Stal in; preaching his gospel of hatred^jfco^ the ir ^ peo ple % 
jailing and killing them when the jailing and killing were ordered. 




Ighthand man. He scowled when Stalin 




as he was told to persecute, Bulganin, Molotov 



and the rest 3id like wise. If they had any doubts about their god 
they made no peep about it* They acted as the obsequious handymen 
of the insane_-tyj2ant# 



How New Is New ? 

These are the men who are now posing as the new leaders* But how 
new is new? 

When we read "2Q JULY." we were moved by the heroism of those 
German officers who risked their lives for human decency. When we 

i read Khrushchev's angry whines, we were not moved; we felt only that a 
scoundrel had changed his suit of clothes * 

We need to remember this in the coming days when these associates 
in Stalinist murder deck themselves out in their "new look." We 
may well put to them the scriptural question: "Where were you. . . ?" 
Where were you when the horrors of Stalinism were so apparent to de- 
cent people throughout the world that half the world was ranged in 
protest? What small, brave stand did you take against the mad tyrant? 
What brave plot to end it all did you contrive? 

Two Dates 
In Germany, on July 20, there were brave men who went to their death 
because they could no longer stand the horrors. Where were the brave 
men among those associates of Stalin? 

When the world begins to realize what those German officers attempt- 
ed » it may place this July date with those two others to celebrate 
the willingness of brave men to die for human decency * 

What was the date on which Khrushchev made his de-Stalinizing 
I speech? We have forgotten. But does it matter? That date will never 

be recorded among the heroic days of mankind* 

(Copyright 1956, John F* Dille Co*) 
To receive your copy of the Overstreets 1 new booklet, "How To Stay 
Alive As Long As You Live," send 25^ (coin only) and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to "Making Life ICake Sense," care of this reewspaperr 
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SUBJECT: 







Parsons . 
Rosen _ 
Tamm_ 



I am attaching hereto a letter addressed t o Dr,_ Ha rry Lr »«»■* 

Overstre§U^ the Secretariat of the World Council of Peace. The ,- 51! n !z 

TJvSStreets are not paying any attention to this but it can be expected .*■* 

that this communication will have rather widespread dissemination. 
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Vien^ July 31, 1956. 




ESTATE-HAUS 
WTEN IV 

mOllwald-piatz 5 
AUSTRIA 



Prof. Harry Allen Overstraat 
46, Stelen*s Lane, 
Mill Valley 
Calif ornie 

Dear Sire , 



sssssllu* 



Meeting in Paris from June 23-26, the Bureau 
of tiie World Council of Peace addressed an appeal for 
the stopping of test explosions of atomic weapons to 
the Governments of the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain. \ 

This appeal has" just been sent to the tlu?ee 
Governments by Professor Joliot-Curie, President of the 
World Council of Peace. It was sent, for information 
to all the governments of the world and was communicated 
to the press. We take the liberty of enclosing a copy 
herewith. 

We wish to "bring* the appeal to your notice, 
thinking that-, like us, you are concerned to see a 
solution reached to the grave problem of periodical test 
explosrsnis^of atomic weapons. We do this not with any 
intention of : getting youy support for the ideas and 
activity of the World Council of Peace, hut because we 
want to see all men unite in face of a danger that 
threatens all mankind. 

We would be happy to have your comments on this 
questions and we are, of course, ready to send you any 
further information you may wish to have. 

Yours sincerely, 



2 9 * PS 2 1 1974 

Encl. 



For the Secretariat 
of the World Council of Peace 



x N/^Q£liaresi , / (f^t* & 

■ — Secretary' *-** ^ 
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WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE 



To the Governments of the United States of America, 
the U. S. S. R. and Great Britain 



Recent scientific surveys have shown that the experimental explosions of nuclear weapons 
have produced all over the world a radioactive fall-out in the form of dust and rain. Some of the 
radioactivity (notably that of Strontium 90) is of a persistent character so that the effects of 
successive explosions are cumulative. Human beings are being directly or indirectly exposed 
to the- harmful results of radiation on a scale which cannot yet be precisely estimated. Even 
if the radiation dose is below the level at present accepted as tolerable, it is known that doses 
very much greater can be concentrated in edible plants, animals and fish. Exposed to such 
concentrations over long periods human beings will suffer genetic damage, which will cause 
distress, suffering and death over many generations. 

If the tests continue, even on the present scale, these after-effects will become inevitable. 

Explosions of atomic weapons are easy to detect since they cause world-wide radioactivity 
and so provide an automatic means of controlling their occurrence. 

The cessation of the tests would be an earnest of the sincere desire of the powers concerned 
to seek urgently a wider settlement through controlled disarmament. 

We therefore call on the Governments of the United States of America, of the U.S.S.R. 
and of Great Britain to conclude without delay an agreement to stop all tests and experimental 
explosions of atomic weapons and devices. 





Fr£d6ric JoUpt-Curie 



6^ u 



President^ ,,, ^^• 
Paris, 26 June 1956 
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la* %*' and Mlis * Harry A. Overstreet 

V 4Zj^ "Lake Barcroft ".. ." / 

; •'/ ^falls Churchy Virginia 



November 5, 1956 
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f Dear Mks: 



C6L 
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I am returning herewith the letter of October 26, 1956, 
which you received from Dr. SdarV'Of 



^. 



Cameron. '$jft £~c <*? 



It seems to me that it was presumptuous indeed for 
them to dig out an old petition and merely notify you of its being used 
after you had resigned from the organization. K would seem 
unnecessary that you would have to request that your name be taken 
off of an old petition and its reissue after the subject matter has been 
injected into a political campaign. It seems to me as rather shoddy 
treatment for those who permit their name to be used. 

Thanks for letting us know. • r 

, /With every good wish, 

• -' : -- . *'• '■ ■''■• - '-■.*• ■'-" ''':■'• ■ , Sincerely yours, _. ? -, Wi -j;riu«^ 

' " . *. . * * s - * ■ ~~ v **.;!,& 
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cc -, Mr. Lee R. Pennington , 
Americanism Commission 
American Legion 
1608 K Street, Northwest , 
Washington, D. C, 

LBNiSafcs]^ ' • ' ' ; 

67N<$13i95r ; 
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Mr. Parsons. 
Mr. Rosen 
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'mme^e^eEht exercises. We've watchM" 



We're old hands at at 
^many a line of graduates stream across an American platform to receive 



g pisheir diplomas: .badge of their finishing and "commencing." 
gjEjf The experience *«*** 8""> BtalB, To each crop of graduates we give 
g^^ur silent blessing. For the visible ceremony, we know, bodes forth 
g^ something far deeper: the honorable urge of the human being to move 
g^T* ° f ignorance into knowledge; to become both a self-sustaining and 



• — UJ 

1 Or: r — 

i^^otions of the commencement scene, we would hardly expect to be sur- 



contributing member of man's community, 

than 
Being more/familiar with both the outward trappings and the inner 



*sC ZXZ] 



prised, at this stage of the „ame, by any line of graduates - or by 
lour own thoughts as we watched them. Yet we have been surprised.... 

At the Departmental Auditorium, in Washington, D.C., we recently 
went to the graduation exercises of the 57th session of the FBI 
National Academy. It was a heartening experience: to watch ninety- 
eight men, from thirty-eight states, Puerto Rico, and Canada, round 
out their period of intensive, voluntary in-service training in the 
principles and practice of democracy's law enforcement. 

Like any .other graduating class, they moved in line up the stairs 
at one side of the platform,crossed the stage to receive their 
diplomas - in their case, from the Attorney General of the United 
States - and went down the stairs on the other side. But where mra 
^ they headed from there ? 

They were headed straight back into th¥ Vommunitieir they- had come — 
J from and the law enforcement agencies within which they already held 
! responsible positions — a significant number as chiefs of 'police. 
They were going home, back to their daily work, armed with new pro- 
fessional skills and standards; and also with a warm sense of belong- 
ing to a fellowship that has in its keeping the free world's basic 

J ^ > -*-t.—'"''-S5 7'"1_ 



concept of liberty under law. 
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/SC ThSre are tW ° thlnSS a democrat:ic society can nevWr J a%fordi' least 
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>e like the present, 
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Tf, nannot affo rd to be indifferent to the qu ality ..,QT_1 aw ^enforcement 
at the looal level : in the towns, cities, and countrysides where 
people's attitudes toward law are inevitably made in the image of 
officers as they have known them; and where the rights of individuals 
and of organized society have constantly- to be respected, harmonized, 
and made secure • 

And it cannot afford, in the name of law and order, or in the name 
of crisis, to set up a nationa l police force For the step between 
setting up a national police force and becoming a police state is 
too dangerously easy to take* 

What course, then, can a free nation steer between indifference to 
what goes on in the local sheriff's office or police department and 
domination from the top down? 
** The FBI National Academy, founded by Jo Edgar Hoover in 1935, re- 
presents one creative effort to answer this question. The FBI, Mr. 
Hoover has insisted — often in the face of strong contrary urgings 
and pressures — must remain precisely what it was set up to be, and 
nothing more: a top-level investigative bureau; never a national 
police force, and never a trespasser upon the domain of state or 
local law enforcement agencies© 

Yet this policy of staying in its proper place need not mean that it 
hides its skills and experience under a bushel. Xt can quite rightly 
put these at the disposal of state and local officers who want to 
increase their professional competence. Through in-service training 
programs, voluntarily attended , it can encourage better law enforce- 
ment and higher respect for law as the guardian of individual 
liberties and organized freedoms — -- — - - — - 

So we watched the ninety-eight men cross the platform, receive their 
diplomas, and go down the stairs on the other side. In our mind r s eye, 
then, we saw them fan out over America — to become part of the more 
than three thousand alumni of the National Academy. 

"The leaven in the loaf," we said to each other -- and gave them 

opyright 1956, John F c Dille Co m ) 

opy cf the Over streets' new booklet, "How To Stay 
Live," send 25^ (coin only) and a stamped, self- 
o "Making Life Make Sense," c/o this newspaper. 
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For record purposes, some years ago Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Qverstreet were members of the Women's International League "for Peace"and Ga "J 
Freedom."" The Overstreet's submitted their resignation to this organization 
several months ago. ^'" 

At one time they signed a petition of the organization which 
for a cessation of H-Bomb tests. They automatically assumed that their resignation 
asking that their name be stricken from the rolls would preclude this organization 
using their old petition. 




JIO^ 1 



While the Overstreet!s were on a lecture tour, a Dr. Mary Owen 
l earner on advised that the organization was putting out another advertisement 
1 containing the old petition and this was notification of the so called add to appear 
| during the past week. The Overstreet's naturally protested the use of their nam 
j on the petition but apparently it was 'too late and they wanted me to know of their, 
action, and I naturally thanked them for calling it to my attention. 
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Dr. Harrv A, Overstreet pfff f .S- 1 9 -9 1> 
1 308 Fiddler's Green t~ - 

iake Bareroft '?':.- ; 

Falls Church, Yirginia 

Dear Dr. Overstreet; 



■so"-' .*? 



- 1 have |ust finished reading the most thought* <=» r- 3 
orovokingcolnmn by your wife and you concerning behavior^ 'f&0 ^ 
based on your reading Of Don Whitehead's book which appeaje<g +*■ 
in the December ,2 issue, of the "Detroit Jfree Press. ti . It was^g . ^ 
ah excellent study of some of those segments in our mbderif""^ >» : ^ 
civilization which stimulate the everrrising Crime rate incur % <=g 
'country..'';';' '■'....-■. .}■'■ -V. -- v- , -- /' ' -."',; * '• ' r :• -^ -" ." 

... The encouragement andsupport which you, have 
-y rendered Mr. Whitehead andth& FBI ^connection withliis book .■ 
r 6 , have been extraordinary, and we are all deeply appreciative^**? 



; g A ' '' ,' 'MAlLB> ' " ft ' " 



Sincerely yours, 
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The Ovefsf reefs 
Explain Behavior 

BYHAERY AND BONAEO OVERSTREET 

•- XAST^WliJEK we constrasted two^oa 
;ward Crankshaw's "Gestapo'* and Don ^ Whiter 
Read's "The FBI Story." Or to be more exact, we| 
contrasted the two agencies described, each; 
peculiarly in character with its own national and 
historical setting. 

Today, we .wish to look at "The FBI Story" from another 
angle. ■ [ 

It is not enough for us to learn that — in spite of all* 
irresponsible, calculated, or anxious words to the contrary; 
—the FBI is a very different kettle of fish from the Gestapo, 

AS working citizens, we' need to know what Whitehead's 
book can teach us about the patterns of crime that hav§ 
marred our national life in this century. 

The history of our time has been told from many view- 
points. There are books aplenty on twentieth-century poli* 
tics, economics, art, literature, transportation, education, 
science. 



There are "books in which we 
can read, if we are so minded, 
about how cultural changes are' 
reflected in everything from y 
mail order catalogues to^ |; 
motion pictures, fronts pdputaV * 
tion trends to styjesjin! >T&$f ,, , 
chens. , -. {-% 4\ttJ;; t /■.****> 

TV CAN'T be said 'tnat^ouV;- |i^ 
age hasn't put itself phj^cprd// T 
Yet nowhere else^nave* Jt ~wev y j 
found the body of information 
"W the special angle of em- 
T£hasis that Whitehead's book 
ogives. 

I As the title states, the story 
*,» that of the FBI, But it is 
profoundly more than that. J 
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) The Daily Worker 
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\ y It is ftie story of the types 
£f crime which, one after an- 
other, our nation has felt im- 
pelled to designate as federal: 
*As matters of more than local, 
f \sz state concern, 

The book, in short, ( asks the 
responsible reader to appraise, 
not simply the FBI, hut those ' 
crimes against the common 
welfare that have made the 
FBI not only necessary, and 
progressively skillful, but the 
most overworked of federal 
bureaus, 

* * * 

YEARS AGO, in his "Intro- 
ducing Irony," Maxwell Boden- 
heim created ' a character 
named Jack Rose: A man who 
cowered 

"Within the shrill, damp 

alleys of his time, 
Immersed in that brisk 

midnight known as crime." 

Tfye "brisk midnight"through 
which Whitehead guides $£ 
holds many a furtive Ja$r 
Rose. Yet most of the figures- 
we here encounter are not of 
any obviously criminal type. \ 

Nor are most of the places 
'Where we meet them "alleys" 
„ in the ordinary sense of that 
word. 

* * * 

OUR TOUR of this "mid- 
night" world takes us into 
every part of America. 

From mountain cabin to the 
hideouts of Chicago gangsters, 
from the wide open spaces of 
the Southwest tc halls of learn- 
ing and halls of government, 
from well-plushed offices, pub- 
lic and private, to the secret 
meeting places of Communist 
cells, it takes us. 

All these places, so various 
in physical make-up, consti- 
tute, as it were, one vast 
psychological and spiritual 
"slum." 

Within its "damp alleys," 
FBI agents have sought out 
persons wanted for the part 
played in the fraudulent use of 
public Jands and monies. 

They seek those involved in 
the wh;;te slave traffic; con- 
spiratorial infringements \ of 
civil liberties; the building of 
gang "empires"; thefts involv- 
ing federal reserve , banks, or 
stolen goods across state lines; 
Hidntfpings; espionage; sabo- 
tage; and ideological conspir- 
acies to overthrow the gpvern- 
ment by force and violence. 

THE CRIMINALS we are 



invited to appraise., i5af e * an 
uncomfortably numerous lot*" ; 

J Sizing them up, however, w£ 
ourselves seemed to glimpse 
beyond them a yet larger Com- 
pany — the legion of the "re- 
spectable" who have helped t$ 
make, room for these law- 
breakers within the American 
scene. 

Who are they — the "respect* 
able" and guilty? ? 

We note at least these: Feo? 
pie whose flippant or proud 
flouting of the prohibition 
amendment was preface to the 
gang era and organized racier 
leering. n 

-' People who have not hated 
the bljnd bigotries of "hatd 
groups" when these ,have been 
on the side of their own gen? 
teel prejudices, 

People who, unshocked by 
the self-serving "deals" of un- 
scrupulous office holders — pr 
even profiting by these — haVe 
encouraged the feeling that 
corruption and democratic 
politics are virtually synony- 

*,* maitej - \ \ 

♦People V/ho have tenaciously 

declined to make any realistic 

' distinction ./between conspiracy 

t and the exercise of freedom of 

\ speech and assembly. 

^ These, at least, are- "among 

those present": These, and 

others. 

* * * „ 

IN OLD fairy tale, we re* 
call, there was a magic mirror;; 

When people looked into it/ 
it reflected back, not their 
physical features, but their 
hidden characters. 

We ourselves, when ^we 
finished "The FBI Story" and 
laid it aside, had the feeling 
that his * book possessed th# 
strange properties of th& 
magic mirror. 

We, the American people^ 
can look into it to size otfr* 
selves up. ^ 

But we ha'd best be prepared 
for a shflsck. * >> '» ' ■ ,J £f 
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Mrs. Bbnaro Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler's Green . ;"* 
*<?ftoakeBarcroft ' " 
ffv- >: Falls Church, Virginia 

/Dear Mrs. Gyerstreet: 



December 18, 1956 







' I wish to acknowledge yorir letter of th& 8th and the ; \ 

"To Whom It May Concern 1 ' statement, which I have read with - • 
considerable interest. It seems to me that yon make a pretty good 
case for your position, and | am placing it in the Bureau^ files where 
I think It really belongs. . :.A A . / .' : ■ 

■■.'■''■'* '''"■"■"': A'v-' "' -'.'."' * '"•■-?''. Sincerely, ; "' .> ••"• • *. 



LBNrhpf 
(3)r : : 



L. B. Nichols 
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Tolsoh -r 
'Nichols 
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- Trotter 

please , 
Mnterrbwd _. 
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Dear Chief, 



BONARJBLW. O&RSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE BARCROFT 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

December 8, 19^6 
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I f ve been intending for some time to send you 
the enclosed "To Whom It May Concern" — just for your 
jfiles. It doesn't point to any present difficulties of 
fany acute nature, I make haste to say. At the* time we had 









i s 



| to put it into 
| didn't want to 
| the background 
I existence. 



shape, you were so terribly busy that we 
inflict it upon you for judgment. But here*s 
of its being written: the reason for its 
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Several months ago the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers asked us to prepare a general statement that 
they, could have on hand — so that they would not have to 
ask us every time some desperate local or state PTAer wrote 
in wanting to know whether or not we were "Communists;" and 
so that they themselves would not have to write but the same 
old things time and time again. This is the general statement 
we sent them. Since then, the director of one university 
extension has asked for a copy for his use also. But it is 
not anything that isbeing published or circulated any more 
widely than necessity demands. We hope it will seem to you 
to he more or less what it- should be. 

We haven't run into any specific crises this Fall; 
and it may be that such crises now belong to the past. But 
we can never be sure, of course; for the efforts to paint us 
as subversive ~ or as having been '[brain washed by the- 
Communists" -- have, by no means come to an end. They have 
become, shall we say, endemic rather than acute. Since the 
Mr. Wetterman episode last Spring there has been a more or 
less constant "sniping" in the Ohio-Illinois-Indiana region— ' 
most of it from ambush. Oddly enough, now, I seem to be the 
target more often than Harry; and the most persistent effort 
is to persuade the National Parent-Teacher to drop me from 
its list of advisory editors and from its list of contributors. 
We don't know what all the interlacing influences are, and we ^ 
aren't, really bothered about them much. But Che uniformity-*'"""' 
of the attacks dc^point to their being somewha't less than / 
spontaneous with the individuals who make them: the repetitive 
phrasing, for example, to the effect that "you":can't expect 
us to try to get people to subscribe for the National Parent- 
Teacher as long as Bonaro Overstreet writes for it " 



Bonaro uverstreet writes for it.lg*- t 

■ RE C0RDED-32/Mr_PiJZ£'' %/ 
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Such attacks, of course, have only nuisance value. 
No one around the National Congress is likely to be impressed 
by them, least of all the magazine board. As a matter of fact, 
1*11 probably be the chief speaker at the magazine 's 50th 
anniversary lunch, during the national convention in Cincinnati 
in late May. But it seemed worth while to respond to the 
Congresses request for a covering statement. And since that 
statement exists, you should have a copy. 

It's such fun hearing about the book's progress. So 
continue to phone your "bulletins" as things happen. And we'll 
hope to see you soon, with or without saw in hand. I've just 
got hold of a recipe for old fashioned buckwheat pancakes 
(literally "the kind mother used to make"); so I may have to 
practice on you?and Carroll some morning. before long. They 
are the sort of pancakes that are raised over night — and 
that are at their best when they are made paper thin and served 
up, piping hot, at just the right rate of speed to keep people 
eating. y 

As I write this, I see a Saturday morning group of Boy 
Scouts setting off down the road,' trailed by friendly dogs, with 
packs on their backs. It looks good. (I hope that doesn't sound 
.as though the dogs have the packs on their backs. It's the 
ScoutSi!-;) :. "- ■. .'''"•:"■•',',"',, 
'•■' /'"' >,-> '•■'--' ,/•;-. "h- ■ ■ :';.- 

Harry sends- his greetings along with mine. 

• .,;■ * I i -.- .• ■',.-*' \ ■ 7 "-•■'.■'■:; Cordially, • 
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TO KflOM* IT MSS CONCERN: ERDM Harry and Bdnaro Oyerstreet 

We are witirjg this statement out pf a sense 6f gratitude and 
respp^siblli^tb the ipsccy fri&ids' and ,g£pi&oring £r6upi3 with sihich 
tie hayjs forked in allpa£ts of: the epunt^r for riiafiy years. ~ and 
partidtiiar35r to oufc friends and felloe Workers within the parent- 
teacher movement* 

For *the past several year&, tie have periodically faced the odd 
experience pf having certain pergoiis in cQtnmunities x*here we have been 
invited to speak, or -where, our "bPoics ,and magazine articles have been 
in, Use, tay to* discredit U3 with our sponsors by charging that we are 
or have, beeri Cpmnnmistg, pro-Communists * or fallow travelers, Tljese 
per sdns have Seemed,, in $qn$: instances, to be, acting simply as, 
indiyi(iual&> In other instance^, tjh^ have" cliipied to; represent one* 
or another organisation. And in yet othpr^ ^ it, h#s been apparent that 
sbjne organized or unorganised group was involved,^ though the method of 
attack was .such as to render difficult the identification of the group* 
fhy&f for' ebcaaplfe* ixi one* westy&rn <?i*3T> ?ome months ago, one, of our 
sponsors received fjfoe* different, phone, calls 1 * all anonymous, and all 
charging us in almost identicial l^ngiiagfe wit]h beihg Communists arid 
atheists. 

ThSse ihpidehts feaye nev$r become i%equ§ht.' 7& one sense, they 
hav^ nsyer become sericms.. Both Sponsors and general public have 
!g zc 3> shown a heartwarming ^irmnesj? in, standing by theiir .own convictions 
if^ EgfZ and their own- knowledge of pur tjbrliu Tjiey haye s&pvjh^ also, a gratify- 

m m , ing readiness to stsk for f^cts ;?ath4r than to accept armors* Only in 

O}^ Ep; one comnM&ty, on otie: occasion^ Jhas :"a$y sponsor yielded to" pressure 



i-p-O #nd actually cancelled a lecturer 04 that occasibn, an alternative 

~f> m 5g meeting was set up at tMch we were able to ,meet\ the ptiblid and clariftr 

52 ~|" ^ * he situation;, and we ' have i&nce* returned, to: that community for further 

u ±: f engagements without - f apihg* W .serious difficulty* 

Co 
^co-*^ Nonetheless, we haye nott felt that thpse cha^gfes against us could 

7^ ~~r ^ ^ ignored or simply left to die^ out in their own good time. We haye 

ro^ii consistently adopted toward them a certain policy --,14th such m^difi- 

rpo^ Nations as have beeti c£liled v f or by the natp£e q£ the charge aai the' 

p[ SS manner in, i$iic}i> lit w&s made. T&at w£ wish tp' dp' in this statement is 

jt| 3S simply to sh^re'.wlth, pur friends $n& sponsors 4uch facts about our 

Ifc^ o record, and .about our banner f of ;tjie$tiii£ these rspdom attacks as may be 

£ useful for them to:lcnow if they -are pdxplex^d by rumors- they hear about 
us or by so-called ; fr documentatip3a» that purports to prove >us- disloyal 
to. our country. 

$hat "factual ft justification, tjle% do. individuals or groups claim 
for the charges they make- against us? ^he justification R&st frequently 
and persistently adyanedd is that' J3r ; . Qvers.t^eet is : "listed 1 ^ in the files 
of the House -lln-American/Act^yiti^s Cdramittee as haying been **&£ filiated" 
with a number o£ «frpnt w orgahisfatiph^; and' that he must,, therefore^ be 
regarded as suspect. In support of this charge^ a "list" of thes'e 
"froQt" prgani2iations is usually provided — and; sponsors are asked, in 
effect, to accept it as complete and conclusive. As sifemitted, however, 
it is invariably far from ^complete ~ 4i and is »ip a ded n rather than con- 
clusive. , , 
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, , ; It is true that Mr. Overstreet, like a great many other people, 
occasionally failed to Suspect qemmunist influence back of seeminglv 
humanitarian causes, taring the 1930s and the war years,, and more 
recently in a Very few cases* he therefore made occasional donations 
■ *^^ certain petitions that he would not have supported for a 
moment had not .their .Communist Originator «front«' character been too 
well concealed to be visible to him in the materials put at his' dis- 
posal* His "association* with these groups was, in every case, brief 
and tenuous, For the most part, it did not involve any membership at 

r\* *5 °2f C£t ff * ** Ja&tftod membership in a group from which he 
resigned after the second meeting. 

Those who have seen the official "listing'' by the House Committee — 
as we ourselves have seen it — know that it specifies in each instance 
tne exact nature of J3a% overstreet«s connection with each group, It does 
not rest on. a vague statement that he was ^affiliated" with all of them 

*^S* t^-fJ Q m ^ ** sets do:m *** &#& a» d white the Simple 

\ Z T r ?"* ha ' s nata ® appeared, on. a petition that k certain group cir- 
culated at a certain' time* that he donated to a certain cause on a 
X2? 10 . °f^ si0 \ $hesfe specifics* taken in their entirety, show "how 
little evidence there is bf his having been closely associated with or 
active an "front" groups* Not all of them together add up to any cdu- 
VS^'SSS^ SlP :^ 1 ^?* leanings. Xet thoee who basHn this * 
official "listing" the "documentation" which they submit to our sponsors 

Sf25?" i?*- oa $ *S ??' W 8 ihat &* the picture its perspective 
and state ambiguously that he was "affiliated* with these groups. Alec, 
they consistently omit the statement with which -the official document is 
f^f?2 , to ! he n 6f ^ct that nothing in it represents an investigations 
SSr^i 3 JSSST a ^etion of items from public sources? and that 'unless 
otherwise specified, it does not necessarily signify that the individual 
named is a Communist, Communist I- sympathizer , or fellow traveler. With this 
SSS5V3?: ?** i1l i S ? aSy t0 conve3r ^ *«&*BBtm. that the House" 
JSSS^SfW PiP* list ae a result of an investigation and that it 
JnSlSr ^div idual m questio n as at least J toriBBr - 



We go into some detail about, these deliberate, emissions of material 
^J na ^ c « >at ^fd 3ii the House Committee's listing for two reasons? 
first, oecause we think that omission shews a" lack of good faith on the 

and bfJS? L%wF$^,?? "f****^ ^ st ■« t& ^ 1* »* completej 
and because we think it would help enormously to «lear the air if sponsors 

!?2 ,? ch f f£urgated list is submitted ~ whether about us or Someone 
else —were to form the knowledgeable habit of asking for Specifics in 

SSX^L 1 ^ ? a ° \ Xt ?t, VJhe * *** th * i^Vidual belong to that particular 
5T2L F orhow J on g ? ,'?«* w» the nature of his connection with it? Was 
iLltl £L! SlP^"?^ f°l^\ Either the term "affiliation," in brief, 
XfJ ^ f£ "documentation" can be taken at its face value as it is commonly 

SS 8 *? 8 *^ **£ J* 6 oharg * oi * e?s ** disloyalty and are determined to 
make the charge stick, whether or no. 

♦*.» ^/^ ? Btt S 38 !* ^ 9W f ver * another set of facts has also been withheld 
time and again? facta having to do with our own voluntary approach to the 
House Committee, in 3$#, after learning of the "listiS tfaScertain 
what procedure should be followed to clarify the record! ' On tS aS 
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„ , of the Chief Clerk of the Committee, Mfr. Gverstreet, at that time — 
May* 1953 — wrote to the, then Chairman Mr* Velde, asked for a copy of 
the material in the files* indicated his wish to explain his connection 
Kith each group listed, and expressed his willingness to appear at a 
public hearing if the Committee desired, BK was subsequently informed 
in a letter from Mr* Velde that the Committee saw no reason for a hearing} 
that his' sworn affidavit he had submitted to the Committee served io clarify 
and complete the record* and that this affidavit would itself be eptered 
to the file and made a part of ahy record submitted in the future in 
response to any Inquixy about 1^^ Overstreet * '' 

For more than three years* in brief* that sworn affidavit, voluntarily 
submitted to the Committee^ has be6n part of the public record and has. been 
quite as accesible as the original listing itself • Yet in no single in- 
stance have those who, have submitted a Mbcumented 1 * protest ag^ihSt our 
speaking to one or another of our sponsors ever included that affidavit or 
even a motion of it in their "documentation*** *When, moreover, the f£ct of 
its existence has been presented to them, th$y have consistently played down 
its importance Or shifted ground to fihd some other basis for attack* Such 
a calculated slanting of the record certainly argues somst&ing less than 
good faith* We think it would clarify the situation if a sponsor, faced 
with a seemingly complete "list* from the Hpttsfc Committee records would ask 
about that affidavit — and the reason f oy its not being presented as part 
of the recordj and; if ,. further, h$ would" make clear his own knowledge that 
lev Oveystreet voluntarily declared his readiness to appear at a public 
hearing ;and was told that there was no reason for him to && so#. It seems 
logical to suppose;. that if tho Ctotnmittee, oh the ba#Ls of its knowledges 
of bis record, thought him to be dangerously synthetic with, Communism 
or aotive in bfehalfe of Communist policies, it would have wanted him to 
appear at a hearing. It would not have said^ through its Chairman, Mr* 
Telde^ that hisr affidavit served Kfor the .clarification and completion of 
tiie record, ** 

. , ,Buring the past year,; several odd things have happ$nfed. One man, 
for example,, who claimed to be officially representative of a certain 
group, wrote to one of our sponsors that Dr, Ovdrstreet had been invited 
to appear before a, Congressional Committed and had declined to do so, 
"When hfc was asked t& m$ce this oharge specific, he said, in effect^ >that 
Dr* <0#erstreet ~* having been listed by the House Committee -* must hava 
b6en invited to appear under its ruling (Rules) that anyone who hajs been 
named as" subversive^ fascist, Oommunist, or associated with several front 
groups must bs given a hearing if he is willing to appears and since there 
was no record of his having appeared at a hearing,, he must have declined 
to do so. Dr. Oveystre&t thereupon wrote to the present Chairman of the 
Committed the Honorable Erancis Walter, and asked in effect three questions: 
had there befen anything irregular or Unsatisfactory about his original pro* 
dedure Of submitting the 'affidavit? had aqyfching developed in his record 
sin0e^l9i?3 to make desirable now a hearing not called for then? and had he 
$yjer, in fact, been -invited to appear under Rule X? In a detailed and 
prompt ysply, Chairman Walter specified that the original handling of the 
situation, in 19$3? had been wholly in accord with established Committee 
procedures} that there was, from the. Committee's viewpoint, no present 
reason for a hearings that a searqh of the records showed no instance of 
Dr, Overstreet*s ever having been .named in a public hearing as Subversive, 
fascist, communist, or associated tilth front groups; that Rule X would 
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therefore not appiy to him and that he had never* consequently, been 
invited" tinder that rule to appear at a hearing*. 

At this writing^ the individual Who made this charge against Hr. 
Overstreet has »not seen fit to correct his original misstatement w 
even though he has been informed of I-fcv Walter* s definitive Response* 
He has., instead^ sought to make good hfs original charge by* so to 
speak, eo^iling his qwi "list* *- indicating on the basis of it that 
we can still be counted as undesirable because of our recent or current 
affiliations -with certain groups that he himself regards as Communistic 
but that^ in fact, have not been officially cited as such- 

If the information we have received is correct* he has given a 
wider circulation to his own unofficial "list n than he original3y gave 
to his first letter of protest* 

$husj he appears to be malting &aoh of the f£ct that both of us,, 
for a nutriber of years -* and until quite rssently *»- were* membe?£ of 
the Committee of 100 of the KAACP* This group has not been, cited 
officially is a **fronV It happens,, however, that we had already* ' 
informed the group of om? resignation before he undertook to circulate 
the fact of our association with it* We resigned for the simple reason 
that #e could not,, with our schedule,, keep closely enough in touch with 
its e polipies and practices to sgapraise these accurately at a time when 
they t*ere inevitably being influenced by current tensions and pressures} 
aiid also because we w&re strongly apposed to the MAGP<s support of the 
Powell Amendments, 

ftuftm c#iial is heing made of the fact that for many y£ars -** 
indeed,' since its founding by Jane Addams ** ffi* Overstreet had maintained 
a sponsoring relationship to the ¥tf&en*& Metnational league for PeaOe 
and Ifceedoft* $his relationship e^ressed his interest, not in the pacifist 
attitudes of thfc league, but in the pioneering work it had done to foster 
understanding a$d good will among student groups around the world* Erom 
£bi£ organization also,, however* he had resigned t« bscapse he could not 
keep closely &a, touch with its. Various policies, some of Which he agtfe^d 
With atid. soine. of which he did not* His last response to one of its appeals, 
hcweve?, was to sign & petition against continued IM?omb experimentation* 
His interest hepe expressed his agr<? eteent with maigr of our to£ Scientists 
that sijitfe no ohe knows what, the long-raftge consequenoes upon the earth 
and its peoples will be if ,3?£diation is cpnstahtly increased by ftuelear 
explosions, experimentation in this area can of itself mount to the point 
of destruotiveness|. and the destruotiveness might be all too final to allow, 
then j a belated decision to Refrain ffcom: settitig off nuclear explosions* 
tJhfortun^telly W and not with his knowledge or choice •*•* the petition was 
reprinted in the Paily Worker * It is this reprinting of it that is now 
being: held up as evidence that he has pro*?Gommunist sympathies* The Women's 
International league^ original sponsors of the petition,, has not been 
officially cited as a tffpont" organisation* 

Perhaps this is enough about ^listings," official and otherwise* "What 
remains to be said has chiefly to do with sotne of the methods of attaok 
that we imd our "sponsors have had to cope with, and some of the policies 
we have adopted in dealing with them* 
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* ' The , methods have not been xihiform, hut on a number of different 
occasions they have been similar* One similarity we have already indicated: 
• the use of "documentation" that is, in f act, incomplete and slanted* Closely 
related tb this is the habit of presenting only derogatory information even 
*dien favorable information that would balance the picture IS available* To 
take a concrete instance that serves as typical* the man referred to above 
presented to our sponsor only the House Gommittee '"listing" though, by his 
otm latex* word, he lotew that Mr; Qverstreet had appeared as a friendly wit- 
ness before the Senate Internal Security Gommittee, at the request of the 
Counsel of that Committee,* to stat^ his conviction that inembers of the 
Gommanist Party would, by virtue of their ideological devotion to that Party, 
be rendered unsuitable for teaching, positions in the schools of a free society* 
The toan who. charged Mr. Qverstreet with prorGommunist affiliations '*•- and, 
incidentally, with haying a "nefarious philosophy" -- not bxidy knew of his 
testimony before the Senate Committee but^ by his own later word> found it 
^admirable*" Tot he did ;not acquaint our sponsor with this information, but 
only with that ^hich, he considered derogatory* This has been common practice 
in so mafiy of the cases we haVe dealt with that it tnight almost be called 
uniform* 

Another almost uniform characteristic of th&se attacks has been their 
last^minute nature-* Time and again,, ths tactic has been to wait until the eve 
of a lecture and then -*- when it is seemingly too late for the startled sponsor 
to seek out correct information ~~ to launch the offensive? sometimes in a 
letter sent by Special Deliveiyjf sometimes by a letter in the letter jcolumh of 
a newspaper 5 sometimes fcy phone callj on one occasion* by the printing of a 
protest in paid-for space in a newspaper •*•* aftetf the paper had declined to 
print it otherwise. 

Jin^ther characteristic is a marked reluctancse to face the issue in the 
open* on the pt&llc platform fiith us^ or $ven in private conversation with us* 
Time* and again* wfe have taken the initiative in asking those who hare changed 
us with pro^Oomtamispi to. tneet and talk 6vei? th§ evidence with usj and time and 
agaih, th%*^havfe v Tefused* * They have not^ it would appear > wetted to be as con- 
spicuous themselves- as they* have wanted to make us be* 

And that brings us to how we* have, gradually* come to feel that situations 
of this sort should be handled. There are no hard and fast rules* But by trial 
and error, we have -worked out for ourselves certain principles and practices* 
The^ co&e down to only # few* in number j but we think they ar6 vitally important -«< 
not 3iti$>l}r for the preservation of qur own particular relationships to our public, 
but more profoundly for the preservation of emotional health in $w society* 

Thg first principle, as we see it, is not tp let those who make unfounded 
qt&rges against V& put us on guard against the American public j for years of 
expedience kave given us reason tb believe in the basic sanity and gpad will of 
that public w and we feel that deep harm is dorie where a misinformed or e^cferemist 
minority is permitted to loom Sso l&rge in consciousness that it crowds out con- 
fidence in the sound majority* The practice that goes with this has been sitoplej 
we have tried, in every instance, to go to the. public with the full story -* not 
meeting that public as though we were either abused or guilty, but simply as 
though it had a right to information on which to base its Judgnient* This has 
meant* on occasion, that we have told the; full stoa^r from the public? platform, 
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in'plaee^f a regular lecture or as a "postscript** 1 to it« On other occasion^ 
it has meant going on the air o# on a TV show* On yet other occasion, it has 
• meant writitig full details to our sponsor for his use with others* T&atever 
the method dictated by a specific situation, we inteM to continue trusting 
the American public enough to move toward it ^ not away from it in anxiety or 
suspicion, when we *find ou3?selves put under attack by Borne misinformed or 
cynical minority* 

The second principle is that of not letting those who attack us drive a 
dredge between us $x& our government* This has meant, in practice, not only 
pur original approach to the House Committee on IJn-AmericSaActiviiies to 
learn ^at a eiti2ett who has been ^listed* ~>* and who knows that he has 
certainly tm^ intended to lend aid or cdmf oyt to the Communists ~ should 
properly dp to clarify his position^ it has also meant that we have^ for onr 
own satisfaction,, and not because they had a*$r official relationship- to these 
local situations, kept the 3BI informed of biff* experiences and bur ways of 
dealing with them* : 

Thg third p#&piple is harder to Express huVie, «e thinks important* 
It is that of tsying, whenever possible,, to resolve the problem created by 
those who have called us Comtm&iists cte feUotr travelers without hurting them , 
or making them £0e$Lessly conspicuous* 3& some cases,, they have virtually* 
forced us ifttp a public ensure of their methods £i mors cases, they hate 
hurt themselves with the public by theia? extremism and recalcitrance* But we 
are deeply convinced that just ^hurting back** is no solution in&sueh cases — 
for it takes no ac|ount $f the fact that tnafly of ihes0 individuals are doing 
what they oddly be|i e ^ a '*P $ e & service to their pbuhtiy| that masy others 
have been go caught v^ixi currents of fear and hostility that they see dangers 
evexywherej .and that yet others,, having started the attack, don*t knotf how to 
back down. | 

i ■ 
The fourth principle is that $f not fudging i&oIb organisations by an 

extremist £ §w that claim to #6pregent theta. There* have been a few cases «<** 

vesy few w where the governing group of some organiaatiqxi, or of some local 

branch of ah organization* has had to be held responsible* In more cases, 

however, we have discovered* it is worth idiiler to seek put the. more reasonable 

members of the body that is represented as being against ue and to share the 

problem with them «- even,, in some eases* passing it over to them* 

The fifth principle is that of not lettl&g ourselves be cas£ as "martyr^ •" 
Snd not letting the attack upon us be turned into a "cause** that can be ex- 
ploited 'fcgr Xeft-iwi^g groups or siagply by individi^lg who would make capital, 
of it, &ftep the long .and happy years pf work tte have had with the American 
public, and^the iTarm support we have had on eVexy occasion where *& have suffered 
attack, an$ the responsive decency tie have met wheix we have turned to duly con~ 
stituted gove3?nmenti^l agencies v&th our problems, we would look vexy odd indeed 
ih the ^ole of Martyrs." AM ueve£ if %n caA help it ttiH t?e add to the hostile 
alignments of individuals or groups agaiiist one another tdthin our socie%> 

Are we Cotmminist^ ftyo-tgommunists^ or* felLoir travelers? The flat answer 
is Ho* We Jaave given tJoat answer On many different occasions* In the affidavit 
filed, with the House Committee, we have given it on a notarised document* in 
ef feet* under oath* But even more consistently we have given it in all our wprks 
work that has held pretty steadily* we believe^, to the conviction that life calls 
for grox-rth, and growth calls for freedom, and. freedom can be experienced bjr 
individuals only within a non-totalitarian system.. 
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Jg our Mti^Gommunisfe of only /recent origin^ Again, No. like ms&y 
y other Americans,, we were not brought up to suspect at first report the 
motives of our fellow Atoetficans* Conditioned to believe that fortunate 
people like Ojarsel^es have a deep obligation toward the less fortunate, we 
have been inclined to respond positively 'vixen asked to give help. Conditioned 
to believe that eternal vigilance is,, in truth, ; the price of liberty* we have 
been quick to protest anything that has seemed to us an invasion of civil 
rights* Our aiati-Comrnunism has not always and unerringly ar&ed us, therefore, 
against appeals that have seemed to fee in the best liberal and humanitarian 
traditions but that have actually been disguised means of encouraging Conpunist 
endSi Welye fta.de our mistakes* B&t on, the ^record, in our books* as far back 
■$M 1937 and 1938 *** when it was almost -respectable to be a OommuSdat. -~ we 
were already saying that America most find its oto Solutions to its oj-aa problems* 
and that only tragedy <jould come frbrti its resorting to sxssr totalitarian solution, 
fascist or qoiannsiist. 

« ^p ^ ose yfro ^trant, to check up pal our beliefs find materials readily 
available ? 'We couidrefer' them to 'the published hearings of the Senate internal 
. Security CoiiiMttee Ttfith regard to Subir^rsive 3fcf Ittencs in the Educatib3lal Process^ 
part IX, pp. !Qi7 ff # Qr we could ref&r them to almost any pf the .ms&y articles 
and books im *&ich we h&ve stated -frhat; wfc thihk deoent, human relationships Call 
fort in partictaar, perhaps> to* Chapters X$I and OT± in SHE MIND ALXWB and to 
our aatesi^bofcy %8M KIKD WES Kfl^H* T<y tin? minds,, though we, ha?# stated time 
and agai% as aoci^ately and convincingly as possible,; what we take- to be wrong 
with all totaldtarianisa? --and grossly worig-idth 0$mmunism -»•* we hold to, the 
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to %rarinys i%:is not simply the words he s<?y$ on m& specified subject* The 
best sMm* to (Somaunism, w$ wo^d>hold^ is a tta^ of life *•- daily life '** that 
is ai the £arth$$t possible remOvfi froWwhat Gommuhis&i stands for in the way of 
human relatione .*..'•*■•■ 

This statement* then,, is offered to thfcse *&6 are told that we are^ in 
sam ?viga& or specified way, less; than loyal tp theways of democracy and who 
are pu?;Vl0d>>y whgt they hfear ^ or p^s&ed^ sitdply^ v about how best to answer 
what they hear* Also, in another p^hse, it is, perhaps,- a iMnd of Conversation^ 
with those* who sponsor the work we do* a cohvers^tidh 3 abou*,what is asked of us,, 
all of iis;who believe in freedom, in a confused;, fearful, and threatening age. 
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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. ■ ' ' - " r - 
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Congress 
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| New Jersey 386,989 

New Mexico 36,1 64 

, New York 447,91 2 

North Carolina 326,1 59 

North Dakota 39,614 

Ohio . 657,829 
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CONCERNING CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The PJ.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second-class mail. If copies 
are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes of address, or other similar reasons, they 
are returned to the magazine office in Chicago at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to 
a minimum and at the same time assure delivery of the magazine to your home without delay by giving us your 
new address one month in advance. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



Historv 



memory is A precious gift 3 one of the most precious 
bestowed on mankind. Each man has his store of re- 
membrances. Some, of them arejbris; alone.. But there 
are also special memories that he shares with others, 
memories that belong to him as a member of an 
organization or as a citizen of a nation. 

February is a month especially rich in recollec- 
tions. For all Americans there are historical memories 
of the birth and the rebirth of this country, recollec- 
tions that are reawakened by observances of the birth- 
days of Washington and Lincoln, For us in the 
parent- teacher movement there are also memories of 
the founding of this organization in February 1897. 

On Founders Day, February 17, many members will 
be celebrating our beginning and quite understand- 
ably paying homage to memories that cluster around 
that long ago event. Whatever the outward form of 
the observances, they will brighten the armor of our 
faith in the parent-teacher movement. 

of course, we know that the past can make no fair 
claim on reverence and homage simply because it is 
past. Glorifying yesterday for its own sake can be a 
sterile venture. Yesterday is no longer ours. Only 
today is within our control. 

Memories of yesterday can serve us with greatest 
distinction, perhaps, as we use them to help us to 
fathom and to fashion today. The highest tribute we 
may be able to pay to yesterday and to those who 
helped make it is to turn the past to good account, 
not revere it indiscriminately. 

Some areas of man's history, which is a sum of 
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c"the memories o£-yesterdays, are tragically repetitious. 
That repetition has given us a well-known observa- 
tion: The only lesson history teaches is that history 
does not teach. 

Other men in other times have faced some of the 
conflicts that confront men and nations today. The 
history of these struggles is on file and open to all. 
By turning to the record of this experience and using 
it wisely we can give the lie to the familiar saying 1 
about the only lesson that history teaches. We can 
expose ancient fallacies, avoid old errors, conserve 
precious human energy. 

Yesterday has much to offer: light for understand- 
ing our own times, examples to be followed, pitfalls 
to be avoided. All of yesterday can add to under- 
standing. The best of yesterday can inspire. The worst 
of yesterday can warn. 

fortunately for us of the parent- teacher organiza- 
tion, we need not shun our memories. Nor need we 
be shy about the deeds of our time, deeds that will 
be memories for future generations of parent-teacher 
members. If we would truly acknowledge our deep 
and continuing debt to our Founders we shall, on 
their special day, stress our present achievements in 
the areas they marked for our concern— the family 
and the community. That is the way our Founders 
would want it. They clearly sensed the ongoing power 
of the parent-teacher program— and the need of each 
succeeding generation to prove itself a worthy trustee 
of the child's welfare. 

Our Objects have remained the same throughout 



our sixty years. Still the Congress has shown itself 
capable of growth, and its program has never been 
allowed to become rigid: Year after year that pro- 
gram has been conscientiously scrutinized to take 
into account new problems and new demands. 

The Congress has never shirked important issues. 
At the same time it has never allowed issues to split 
the organization. Served by memory, we have held 
fast to the Objects of the Congress. Regardless of dif- 
ferences of opinion or emphasis, we have recognized 
that there can be no slackening of our service to 
children in the fulfillment of their needs. 

this conviction of ours is rooted in the memory 
that is part of our legacy as members of the parent- 
teacher organization. It doesn't matter what form we 
choose for pur Founders 'Day observance, whether 
we. light candles or eat birthday cake. What does 
matter is that we light candles in our mind— that we 
remember our past and, building upon that memory, 
plan anew, better to serve the children and youth of 
this land. 




T lb*A — 



President , National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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When does discipline begin in a child's life? The 
answer to that question depends greatly on 
our answers to two other questions: What do 
we mean by discipline? What is our goal in discipline; 
that is, what end-product, what kind of child do we 
want? 

Let us take the first question. What do we mean 
by the word "discipline"? To some people it carries 
the idea of restriction— forcing a child to do certain 
things and to refrain from doing other things. Per- 
sons who hold to this narrow, one-sided concept tend 
to think of discipline as meaning punishment. That 
is why they may say they do not believe in discipline. 
They don't want to inhibit their child; they want him 
to be free. 

It may help us if, for a few moments, we concen- 
trate not on the word "discipline" but on what we 
mean by a "well-disciplined child." And perhaps we 
can agree that when a child shows gradual and pro- 
gressive mastery of his impulses (to a varying degree, 
depending on his age and maturity), he is well disci- 
plined. Let us put it this way: A hungry baby wants 
his milk immediately; he cries out angrily if that milk 
is not forthcoming. But a two-year-old, after he has 
announced his hunger, should be able to wait at least 
fifteen minutes until something is done to satisfy it. 
He is becoming disciplined. * T ~^ ~^ " i * 

Again, If another child snatches -a toy away from 
this same two-year-old, we would expect him to cry 
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or to hit the offender. Yet a five-year-old in the same 
situation might try arguing, begging, or appealing to 
an adult before hitting the offender. This child is less 
impulsive, more in control of his urges— in short, 
better disciplined. 

If we think of discipline in this way, we can say 
that, it means all the methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques that we create and use in helping a child pro- 
gress in his ability to control and direct his impulses. 

Training and Rearing—Two Different Things 

Let us turn now to our second question: What is 
our goal in discipline; what* end-product, what kind 
of child do we want? Once again we find a wide range 
of answers. Some people believe that a child's ability 
to control his impulses is developed through learning 
strict obedience. They argue that if his parents con- 
sistently reward him for desirable behavior and 
consistently punish him for undesirable behavior, he 
will eventually learn to act as they want him to. 

This somewhat "mechanistic" view of child train- 
ing (not child rearing) was prevalent in the 1920's 
and was the basis for much of the advice given par- 
ents by psychologists. That was the heyday of "habit 
psychology," derived to a great extent from studies 
of animal behavior and training. But later observa- 
tions and. stu dies _oLcM.cben and their motives have 
disclosed the fact that a child is much more*complex 
than an animal. <He is capable of abstract reasoning. 
He can make his own interpretations of things, his 
own generalizations about them, and act accordingly. 
His behavior is largely determined by his feelings, 
but he is capable of developing a moral and ethical 
sense. Finally, he has a powerful urge toward self- 
fulfillment. » , 

So the old idea that by proper* training one can 
make almost anything out of -any child has had to be 
given up. Experience with children has. taught us that 
much depends on the individual child— his unique 
make-up, his feelings about persons and things. 

As a result we are now interested first of all in 
understanding the feeling-life of a child. We seek 
ways of establishing desirable feelings in him as well 
as correct perceptions of persons and of the world 
around him. We have come to accept the fact, too, 
that children, unlike animals, respond to the "train- 
ing person"— parent or teacher— in terms of how they 
see that person and how they feel about him. 

Unfortunately nothing is simple in human psychol- 
ogy. Yet, we may ask, is this really so unfortunate? 
Perhaps it is the very complexity of human beings 
that makes the rearing of children such a challenging 
adventure. 

To return to the discussion of goals and methods, 
I do not presume to say that a simple system of re- 
wards and punishments doesn't work, because at 
times it does work. Some parents and some teachers 
who use it seem to get almost perfect results-ras far as 



Never too late to mend, 'tis said. And we've an 
idea that it's never too early to start building a 
character that won't need much mending, 
early or late! 



obedience and compliance are concerned. But are 
these the results we want? For part of the answer, let 
us examine two disturbing by-products of this kind 
of training. 

Puppets Are Not People 

First, training for obedience may or may not instill 
in a child his own system of ^valves. He may indeed 
become merely an obeyer of someone else, without 
having arrived at a personal system of values by 
which he can live. In such instances we might say 
that the child's conscience resides in someone else, 
not in himself. So he invariably seeks direction from 
othei's regarding what to do and how to do it. He is 
comfortable for adults to live with, but is he on the 
road to citizenship in a democratic society? Such a 
pei'son would never say "Give me liberty or give me 
death." Instead he would say "What do you want 
me to do?" 

Second, a child's self-confidence is often under- 
mined. In consequence, the urge toward creativity, 
exploration, and experimentation may be stifled. 
These children (and adults) tend to distrust them- 
selves, to have a negative feeling about their own 
impulses. They are the ones who say, "I tried, but as 
usual I made a mess of it." That is, they have tried 
time and again to follow their urges, but they have 
been continually "smacked down." And they have 
learned too well that whenever they make an effort 
to do something on their own, they are bound to 
be wrong. 

None of us wants our discipline to produce chil- 
dren like these. What kind of end-product, what kind 
of child, then, do we want? Probably most parents 
and teachers want to see children gradually develop 
a capacity for self-control. A child's values will be 
partially absorbed from others, of course, but he 
fvill in time have enough self-confidence and inner 
strength to obey his own conscience rather than the 
dictates of others. 

Self-control'; or self-regulation, means managing 
one's impulses. In the 'human personality there are 
two elements that are closely related to such controls 
—a sense of reality and a strong sense of personal 
values,, a conscience. 
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Helping the Child To Look the World in the Face 

' - ;A sense of reality means a correct view of how 
H 'fhings work, seeing things in the right perspective, 
understanding the causes of one's acts and their effects 
on oneself and others. It seems to be the modern tend- 
ency to overprotect children from the realities of life. 
Many parents have gone too far in sugar-coating 
things, in shielding a child from unpleasant experi- 
ences. Thus they rob him of his right to learn to 
face life squarely, deal with it realistically, and gain 
the inner strength and fortitude necessary for meet- 
ing life's demands. There are three reality principles 
that will help parents in dealing with these problems: 

Principle i. Always tell a child the truth in lan- 
guage he can understand. Babies are born from the 
mother, not brought by the stork. Grandmother died; 
she did riot go on a long journey. Not everybody is 
nice; there are mean and dangerous people. Sharp 
things cut. Hot things burn. 

JD on.' t give the three-year-old a razor, but let him 
learn to cut cake with a sharp knife. If he cuts him- 
self a little too, don't fuss. Kiss the spot, put a Band- 
aid on it, and explain once more how dangerous a 
* knife can be and how to hold it safely. 

Principle 2. A child should learn that there are 
authorities, that Mother and Dad are boss and no 
question about it. Many modern parents, especially 
those who have read a good deal of child psychology, 
seem fearful of assuming the role of boss. But, after 
all, it is their role, both legally and by virtue of their 
experience. 

As the child grows, one should take every opportu- 
nity to help him understand that democracy is not 
anarchy. He has to learn that there is a "scheme of 
things" and that we have different kinds of authori- 
ties (not autocrats) who are concerned with people's 
welfare and the decencies of human living. To the 
child his parents are the first of such authorities. We 
should make it clear in our own minds that being a 
person in authority is not being an autocrat. Children 
like— and know they need— strong adults. As a three- 
year-old once put it to me, "My mommy loves me. 
She's strict with me." 

Principle 3. Punishment is necessary. It is a part 
of real life, a powerful deterrent and discourager. But 
like anything powerful, it can run away with us. 

In my own view punishment should represent the 
logic of life rather than the impulse to retaliate. 
Often we punish a child because he has frustrated or 
annoyed us, and in our primitive anger we strike 
back. This is a misuse of our power. Punishment 
should be a logical consequence of the child's abuse 
of a privilege. It should "fit the crime" so well that 
he will see it as an inevitable outcome of his acts, not 
as an expression of hostility on our part. 

If the child is too noisy, isolate him for a short 
time. If he kicks you in the shins, explain that it 
hurts. If he is a nuisance on a shopping trip, tell 



him that next time you will go alone; then go alone- 
just once! 

Spanking as a means of discipline is unknown 
among so-called primitive peoples. It is the civilized 
man's method, anthropologists tell us. Perhaps we 
civilized people resort to spanking because we are 
too much in a hurry about too many little things. 
And hurry is not a child's way of living. 

There is only one time, it seems to me, when 
spanking can be justified. Suppose an intelligent 
youngster of three or four, who understands why 
Mother doesn't approve of his actions but is pur- 
posely testing her to see how far he can go, persists 
■ t in doing something forbidden. In such a case he 
should be warned first, then spanked mildly— symbol- 
ically, one might say— without inflicting real pain. I 
emphatically disapprove of spanking with an object, 
like a strap or a stick, and of spanking being done by 
anyone but the parent. 

Punishment should always be mild and immediate. 
It should be followed by complete forgiveness and an 
indication that the parent believes the child will do 
better in the future. The power of the positive 
approach is indisputable. 

Never Too Early To Learn 

Let us turn now to the second regulator of our 
impulses— conscience. As far as we know, a child is 
born with merely the capacity to develop a sense of 
values. These values have to be fostered in him, culti- 
vated through a proper relationship with his parents. 
At first the child's mother is the conscience of the 
child— she who approves and disapproves, smiles or 
turns her face away, thereby indicating the values she 
lives by. If his relationship with her is on the whole 
a happy one, if he sees her as a lovable person, pain 
relieving and comfort giving, then the child becomes 
"tuned" to her, as it were. Not only does he learn to 
want her smile and approval, but he gradually comes 
to wish to be like her. 

A little child once said to me, "Granny looks pretty 
when she gets cracks in her face" (meaning, of course, 
Granny's smile). What child would not want to be 
pretty, to be like the pretty person with cracks in 
her face? And here, through the natural desire to 
imitate, lies the secret of transmitting to the child 
values that he builds into his own system of feeling- 
ideas of what is good and what is bad. If we view 
child rearing in this light, then it may truly be said 
that discipline begins at birth. 

George Sheviakov, nationally known for his contri- 
butions to our knowledge of discipline, has devoted 
years of specialized study to this field. He is co-author, 
with Fritz Redl> of Discipline for Today's Children 
and Youth— a pamphlet considered a standard work. 
Dr. Sheviakov is now on the staff of San Francisco 
State College as lecturer in psychology. 
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ALTHOUGH MUCH THAT WE READ TODAY Seems tO pic- 
ture- teen-agers as a pleasure-loving, responsibility- 
avoiding, gi ving-in-to-impulse group, the results of 
scientific investigation tend to suggest otherwise. Re- 
cently we made efforts to determine whether it is 
characteristic of adolescents to think only of those 
things our society regards as frivolous and irrespon- 
sible and in general to take themselves and their 
world lightheartedly. The facts from these investiga- 
tions indicate that we parents, teachers, and coun-^ 
selors who must help guide teen-agers should be a 
bit more hesitant in lumping them together as an 
irresponsible lot. 

One phase of the study yielded anonymous letters 
and essays from some twenty-five hundred high school 
students. In these letters the students were requested 
to write about their most pressing problem. The re- 
sults suggest strongly that teen-agers could hardly be 
called lighthearted. That the adolescent period is one 
of "storm and stress" is an understatement. 

The worries revealed in the letters would be a 
heavy burden for people of more mature years. The 
depth of some of the thinking is startling. Although 
the problems were many and varied, they clustered 
into eight major categories: school, the future, per- 
sonal (or self-) concern, getting along with other 
people, the family,, boy-girl relationships, health, and 
problems of a general nature. 
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When analyzed, the letters showed that the two 
areas of greatest concern to the young people were 
home and family relationships (2^ per cent) and 
school (21 per cent). Next in frequency (15 per cent) 
came worries about the future— choosing a career, 
the draft, college, and so on. Then came boy-girl 
relationships (14 per cent), personal concern (12 per 
, cent), getting along with other people (7 per cent), 
problems of a general nature (5 per cent), and health 
(2 per cent). 

Catalogue of Problems 

* The Purdue Opinion Panel, in a study a few years 
ago, also provided insights into teen-age problems 
and worries. In that study a nation-wide sample of 
high school youth responded to a check list of ap- 
proximately three hundred problems. The average 
incidence of problems checked in the eight previously 
mentioned areas was as follows: 

Rank Percentage 

After high school 1 30.27 

My school 2 23a 8 

Getting along with others 3 22.95 

About myself 4 i9°7 

Things in general 5 15.53 

Boy meets girl 6 15.16 

Health 7 14.04 , 

My home and family 8 9.58 

That home and family problems bulked largest in 

the essays and least in the check list need not be an 
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inconsistency. We can assume that when these prob- 
lems do occur they are likely to be more intense and 
thus more salient/ 

Now for a few selections from the letters of those 
twenty-five hundred high school students. Some of 
the excerpts reveal not only what students worry 
about but why; Others also suggest various possible 
reasons for such concern. In the "School" category, 
for example, the second and third letters throw sharp 
light on the adolescent's conflicting desires to be him- 
self, an individual, and at the same time to fit in 
with the group. ^ 

"My problem," writes one of the girls, "concerns 
trying to find a more effective way to study. Although 
I maintain an A or B average in all my subjects, I 
don't really feel that I am accomplishing what I 
should. . . . 

"It seems that I just can't set my mind to what I 
would call good studying, I make very good resolu- 
tions to set aside a certain amount of time to spend 




This is the sixth article in the 1956— 57 
study program on adolescence, 

in doing my schoolwork, but somehow I always get 
distracted. ... 

"Isn't there some way in which I can develop more 
effective study habits? Since I plan to attend college 
I feel this is most important." 
' A tenth-grade boy has a different problem: 

"I am labeled as a brain in algebra and mechanical 
drawing. Most of the guys in mechanical drawing 
hate me because I get A's, but are my buddies when 
they are told to draw something any more complex 
than a lollipop." 

A senior girl has this to say about high school 
fraternities and sororities: 

"These organizations have no place within our 
democratic framework, and yet they are very much 
in evidence in many of our high schools and most of 
our colleges. First of all, they limit the social life of 
their members by keeping it within a certain set of 
the 'accepted* few. Second, they do their best to make 



miserable the lives of the nonfraternity and non- 
sorority students. 

"I go to a school in which there is a sharp divid- 
ing line between the Jewish and Christian sororities 
and have been told that my chances of getting into 
either have been shattered by the fact that I have 
one Jewish and one Christian parent. The answer to 
this lies not in creating interreligious (and inter- 
racial) sororities, for people are excluded for reasons 
even more unreasonable than religion or race." 

Present Imperative; Future Conditional 

In the "After High School" category the problems 
of the draft, further education, and career choice are 
epitomized in these two excerpts, both from senior 
boys: 

"I am quite mixed up about what I should do 
when I finish high school. I have a choice of college 
or the military. Which should I do first? I know for 
sure that I have to go into service for at least two 
years. My parents advise me to go to college first. 
But then after I get out of college I have to look 
forward to two years of service." 

"The only problem I have at the present time," 
writes the second boy, "is the choice of my future 
occupation. I can't seem to decide what I would like 
to do. I like doing a great number of things, but none 
of them appeals to me as a lifework. I just can't seem 
to find something to suit me." 

When 5 a Tiigh school" youngs ter s wfries ,f ' <I AB8ttl 'My- 
self" he often discloses an awareness that may well 
lead to desirable self-insight. For instance, a girl in 
her junior year verbalizes what is probably an un- 
expressed problem of a good many young people in 
their teens: 

"Sometimes at night I lie awake and worry (sounds 
silly for an adolescent, doesn't it?) about whether I 
am growing into the kind of adult person I want to 
be. Will I be mature enough, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, to face my future?" 

And a senior girl writes mournfully: 

"The high school years are the most complicated 
and difficult time of your life, I have been told. I 
have found that this is true. One day I am up in the 
clouds, deliriously happy; the next, as unhappy as it 
is possible to be. These moods are usually caused by 
some simple remark from a teacher or a girl or boy 
friend. There is hardly ever a middle ground when 
I am just feeling all right." 

Under "Getting Along with Others" many replies 
give evidence of the individual-versus-group conflict 
that is certainly not limited to adolescence. A junior 
girl says frankly that her big problem is "trying to 
get along with the so-called most popular girls, who 
are always bragging on how many dates they have 
and so forth. They just rub me the wrong way." 

"They don't understand me!" is a recurrent theme 
in the letters grouped under "Home and Family." A 
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girl in her senior year echoes an age-old adolescent 
lament when she writes: 

"To me one of the most pressing problems teen- 
agers like myself face today is the lack of understand- 
ing shown us by our parents, our teachers, and the 
general public. Teachers refer to us as 'boys and 
guls.' Parents do not credit us with an ounce of sense, 
and the public refers to us as 'this younger genera- 
tion of delinquents/ " 

Another girl, a junior, expresses herself this way: 

"I think that the problem I have the most trouble 
with is my parents. When I have a problem I would 
like to sit down and have a discussion with them, but 
they won't do it. They feel as if I'm old enough to 
figure out my own problems." 

A tenth-grade boy says: 

"Do parents really come half way? The relation- 
ship between a parent and a child is sort of a business 
deal. The parent comes half way, and the child comes 
half. Do parents really give their children the right 
kind of love? Do they spend enough time with them?" 

A tenth-grade girl states a dilemma: 

"I don't feel that my mother understands me. I 
know that she knows me well, but I do not believe 
she understands my problems. If I mention to her 
something that's bothering me, we always go off in 
an argument. For instance, the kind of job my father- 
has calls for him to move around pretty much. I have 
just started a new year at a different schoqj. I have 
been going to this school for about three months and 
like it quite well. Last week my mother told me that 
we were going to move again. . . . Instead of trying 
to understand how I feel she starts telling me that 
my problems are nothing compared with hers." 

More Woes and Worries 

Some youngsters are the saddened victims of fam- 
ily disruptions, like this sixteen-year-old girl, who 
writes: 

"My parents are divorced, and my father has mar- 
ried again. I live with my father and stepmother be- 
cause I have no choice. If I did, I would be with my 
mother. My father drinks, though not as- much as 
before, and doesn't get along too well with his wife. 
Sometimes they are happy together, but other times 
they aren't even speaking. Maybe one reason is that 
my stepmother is very jealous of my mother, though 
he doesn't see her often and when he does it's only 
because it can't be helped. I don't want to live with 
my father because we do not get along, and I love 
my mother much, much more than my stepmother." 

There is often a deep concern for keeping family 
life intact. For all his urge toward independence, the 
adolescent wants a secure, stable home. 

"I don't think that parents should be gone for 
long periods at a time without their children, which 
mine have done several times, although they were 
important financial trips. Another thing I think is 
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a shame is when families are constantly quarreling 
about something that probably isn't even important." 

The "Boy Meets Girl" category brought forth some 
not wholly unexpected observations. This junior boy 
echoes the complaint of male poets, dramatists, and 
novelists over the centuries: 

"My biggest problem is women. I can't figure them 
out." 

Another boy is concerned with a perennial puzzler: 

"When you take a girl on a date, is it proper to kiss 
her good night? The way I look at it is if I like the 
girl very much I wouldn't kiss her on the first date 
because I would ask her for a few more dates after- 
wards. But if the date would be the last one I expect 
to have with this girl I would kiss her." 

A high school junior (like many another girl) 
faces "the problem of necking and petting. How far 
are you supposed to let a boy go on a date? We all 
have read many books and articles on the subject, 
and most of them say a girl who lets a boy pet with 
her is heading for serious trouble. This could be very 
true. Most of the articles I have read say holding 
hands or kissing good night is far enough. This just 
doesn't work. . . . We all feel that it isn't right, but 
it just seems that if we don't give in a little, we are. 
not in the date line." 

Under "Health" a variety of individual worries 
comes to light. This seventeen-year-old girl could use 
medical and psychological therapy: "I have a terri- 
ble and embarrassing problem. I have wet the bed 
all my life. My folks are terribly strict, and my 
father used to lick me every night when I was smaller. 
I went to the doctor once for treatments, but they 
didn't work or cure me for good— just for a couple of 
nights after each treatment. 
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"What can I do? I plan on going to college. ... I 
just can't go to the doctor again and tell him a 
seventeen-year-old girl is wetting the bed. I'm so 
ashamed. ... 

"Am I supposed to be doomed for life because of 
this? How could I ever get married and have to tell 
him I wet the bed? I'd go to the doctor again if I 
thought it would do any good. ... I want to go to 
college, but in my situation now, living in a dorm 
with other girls, I'd probably be the talk of the cam- 
pus when they found out, which wouldn't be hard." 

The World Is Much with Them . . . 

Our young people weigh their own future against 
the .future of the world. And they anxiously brood 
about the impact international events will have on 
their lives. A high school junior boy observes thought- 
fully: 

"I find the great countries in the world today have 
lost something of the basic rule of living— namely, 
their sense of values. This disturbs me very much, 
for what those various countries do with their sense 
of values in some way will direct my life into some 
definite pattern. I realize that even if the countries 
had a good perspective on life, my life pattern would * n 
still be distorted in some fashion, but not as violently 
as it looks like today." 

They are often confused by inconsistencies in 
thought and belief . • Imaginative as they are, they vi 
sometimes fail to sense the spiritual meanings that * 
may underlie what seem to them irreconcilable facts. 

Some boys and girls, like a great many adults, 
write haltingly about the things that worry them. 
And it's not always easy to gauge the depth of a 
young person's anxiety from a few brief sentences. 
However, the letters reveal over and over again that 
the literary myth of carefree, joyous, lighthearted 
youth is clearly just that— a myth. To grow up in a 
bewildering world, to "learn the rules" (many of 
them inconsistent with each other), to plan for a none 
too certain future— all this makes for stress and strain 
that deserve the most insightful help we can all 
muster. 

Many parents ask, "How can I help to alleviate 
some of the inner turmoil my son (or daughter) may 
be undergoing?" There can be no hard or fast rules 
to follow. What would help one young person might 
be harmful to another. 

It seems that a guiding hand rather than a force- 
ful one operates best in most instances. True, it is 
difficult, if not practically impossible, to detach our- 
selves emotionally from our children's troubles. But 



if a relaxed atmosphere can be created between par- 
ent and child— one in which the parent listens sym- 
pathetically, openly, and calmly— this may promote 
better understanding. Suggesting alternatives to a 
problem may stimulate creative thinking on the part 
of both parent and child. Looking at the various 
facets of a problem rather than giving a yes or no 
solution frequently leads to wise decisions. Problem- 
solving in life rarely lends itself to either-or solutions 
but rather to what may be termed compromises, ar- 
rived at by integrating several possible solutions. 

We should not— and could not— take over our chil- 
dren's problem-solving for them. Practice in working 
out the increasing number of increasingly complex 
problems through the adolescent years serves as valu- 
able experience for solving adult problems. We par- 
ents and teachers must realize that there will soon 
come a time when a young person can no longer rely 
on the help of other people. 

Specialized Counsel 

Some of youth's worries, such as career selection 
or a need for vocational guidance, require specialized 
information that many parents may not be equipped 
to give. Often, however, they may be reluctant to ac- 
knowledge their inadequacies or to suggest seeking 
competent professional help. In many instances, such 
counsel may be obtained from books, pamphlets, re- 
search articles, and so on, prepared by specialists. 

In our present-day world none of us can hope to be 

informed about everything. In many communities 

school guidance counselors may be a source of help 

to our young people. If not, a nearby college or state 

■ university may offer these services. 

Before any of us— parents or teachers— can help a 
young person work out his worries, we must know 
and accept him as an individual. Frequently we for- 
get that we are looking at his problem from our point 
of view, not his, and propose a solution based on our 
personal sentiments and desires. Then, too, our own 
problems often stand in the way. If we are unhappy 
and insecure, this state of mind will carry over into 
our relationships with the young people who look to 
us for help. Of course we all have problems, but 
those of us who sincerely try to face them will be 
most capable of guiding young people toward seren- 
ity and stability. 

H. H, Remmers has written a new book, with 
Don Radler] about young people. It is entitled 
The American Teen-ager, and will be published 
by Bobbs-Merrill sometime this spring. 



EMERSON ON LINCOLN 

His heart was as great as the world, but there was no room in 
it to hold the memory of a wrong, f- From Letters and Social Aims. 
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Animals for the Asking 

"May I borrow a porcupine, please?" 
If you were to visit the Junior Museum 
in Sacramento, California, you might 
well overhear a youngster asking just 
such a question, for the museum has 
a pet-lending library. A child under 
seven can borrow a turtle, rabbit, rat 
(white or hooded), hamster, or guinea 
pig. A ten-year-old may choose from 
among such fascinating creatures as 
lizards, snakes, owls, skunks, foxes, 
squirrels, and porcupines. Parents must 
accompany a child when he borrows 
the animal and musTsign his "animal 
loan card.." After he makes his selec- 
tion, the yctung borrower is given full 
instructions about feeding and caring 
for his new-found friend. 



Skin-deep Learning 

To teach a small child the meaning 
of the word hot, should you: (i) Say 
"No, no, hot," whenever he nears a 
hot object? (2) Repeat "hot" and 
spank him each time he gets close to 
being burnt? (3) Touch something hot 
yourself and exclaim "Ouch, hot!"? 
(4) Let him touch something just 
warm enough to startle him, then say 
"hot"? The National Safety Council 
believes method four will have the 
most lasting effect. 

For a Handful of Dollars 

Probably more parents are spending 
more time reading aloud to their pre- 
school children in Gallatin, Tennessee, 
than in any other town of ten thou- 
sand in the United States. Why? 

In a corridor of the factory where 
many Gallatin residents work, there 
hangs a "reading-aloud shelf"— a book- 
rack that has been stocked by the com- 
pany with about two hundred dollars' 
worth of the best and most attractive 
children's books. Employees borrow the 
books without charge, without signing 
for them, without a time limit for re- 
turning them, and without penalties 



if small, eager hands should damage or 
destroy them. 

The imaginative industrialist who 
set up this successful venture in family 
reading-aloud is Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president of a manufacturing company 
and chairman of the National Book 
Committee. Describing the project in 
an article in Harper's, Mr. Chapman 
promises the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Book Committee to any company 
with "a handful of dollars to invest in 
the fostering of lifetime reading habits 
in the citizens of tomorrow." 

Aid at C-Level 

At^glarvard University it'&. not only 
the A^or B students who can qualify 
for scholarships. Two Harvard gradu- 
ates have established a §5,000 scholar- 
ship fund at their alma mater formeedy 
students who do not quite make schol- 
arship grades. The donors, Robert and 
Arnold Hoffman, believe that "very 
often a student who is not too out- 
standing in college may make good in 
later life." 

Thumping Debunked 

What's the best strategy to follow 
when a child chokes on a foreign ob- 
ject such as a button or penny? Thump 
him on the back? Upend him? Probe 
for the object with your finger? J. Er- 
nest Leuzinger, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
doesn't approve of any of these old- a 
fashioned practices because they may 
lodge the object more firmly in the 
wrong place. Also, they may make the 
frightened child gasp, and then the 
button or coin may enter his larynx or 
bronchial tube and choke him. Most 
of the time, Dr. Leuzinger claims, the 
child will get rid of the object by 
himself. Here is what this doctor ad- 
vises: "Pick him up gently, put him 
on your lap, and if he is old enough 
to understand, talk to him soothingly 
about spitting up die fiutton or coin. 
Often the baby will cough up the item 
or swallow -it." 



Teens Take Over 

Every week teen-agers are respon- 
sible for one entire page of the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette, a Michigan newspaper. 
Their carefully written, signed articles 
make bright, lively, and informative 
reading. A regular feature of the teen 
page is "Teen Calendar," a listing for 
the coming week of school, community, 
and organization (including P.T.A.) 
events of special interest to young peo- 
ple. Another regular feature is "Teen 
Thoughts," a column in which teen- 
agers express themselves on topics of 
concern to them. 

Tea mwork-foF*Trou bled Children* 

It costs about §50,000 a year to oper- 
ate a child guidance center— a stagger- 
ing, out-of-sight sum for most towns 
and small cities. Yet children with 
emotional - disturbances and behavior 
problems need counseling and psychi- 
atric aid wherever they live. How can 
a small community provide it? Six 
towns in Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut, see a jointly operated center as 
their solution, and they've teamed up 
to establish one. A portion of the 
needed funds will be provided by the 
state under child psychiatric services 
legislation passed by the legislature 
last year. To raise the rest of the 
money, town committees have been or- 
ganized to seek public support and 
special gifts from national foundations 
* and local industry. 

Dusting by Degrees 

If you want to be a good housekeep- 
er, don't be a perfectionist, say, home 
management* experts. "Keep" your stand- 
ards flexible. For instance, you can 
dust in three different degrees, depend- 
ing on which is appropriate for the 
occasion: (1) Dust everything. (2) 
Dust the tops of things that show. 
(3) Just pull the blinds. One busy 
housewife suggests a fourth degree— 
'write "Welcome" in the dust! 
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blue-eyed, golden-haired little Lora sat in the door- 
way of an Indian wigwam watching old Nellie as she 
plied - her - needle back and-f orth over * the- cttfE. of a 
buckskin glove, linking tiny-. bright beads in a paB- 
tern of wild asters. Little by little the fragmentary 
sections of color grew into completed blossoms be- 
fore her eyes. . - 

Lora had learned to be silent— as old Nellie was 
silent, while the needle flashed in and out drawing 
magical birds, leaves, or flowers; but finally -she 
spoke, 

"Where is your pattern, Indian Nellie?" 

There was no answer. After what seemed a long 
time in the rounding out of purple petals, the child 
asked again, 

"Where do you get your patterns?" 

Nellie put down her needle and spread the beaded 
cuff over her knee. The asters were so beautiful in 
the new light that Lora sighed ecstatically, but she 
was patient. Nellie might speak now, any minute. 
Soon she did speak. 

"God, he make 'em pattern. Me, I see 'em. I sew 
'em." 

Targets of Yesteryear 

Sometimes they who find success in P.T.A. leader- 
ship create wonderful designs that lift a whole com- 
munity to new levels of vision and inspire gratifying 
changes in community living. Sometimes they become 
so enchanted with the power and grace of the end 
result that they forget whence came the pattern. In 
the day of success we may tend to ignore P.T.A. be- 
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ginningsand the far-visioned individuals who* drew./ 
the pattern for our success. We forget the painful 
strivings ?&nd unrewarded efforts .of Jthe many thou- 
sands who have made the way clear' for us. 'Some time's": 
they succeeded, in part at least. Sometimes they failed 
dismally in reaching a given objective, but invariably 
they rose again to strive toward the original goal— 
to build an environment favorable for the growth and 
development of all children. 

Sometimes we hear people say that it is sentimental 
nonsense to eulogize our Founders on Founders Day 
—those modestly courageous women who lived and 
worked sixty years ago. It can be just that, but it need 
not be. The two women to whom we owe the most 
for our successes, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, would want no sentimental non- 
sense spoken in their behalf. Their vision was too 
great, their perception of human values too deep. 
They saw in their present a prophecy of our future. 
They found in their past the substantial base upon 
which to build universal sympathy for the needs of 
children everywhere. 

These two combined their vision, their talents, and 
their material resources to set in motion a genuine 
evolution of social concepts, elevating the child to a 
stature entirely new in the world. Mrs. Hearst, so 
well known for her philanthropies that she has been 
called an individual "community chest," had made 
education her particular concern from the time she 
was a beginning teacher in a rural school. When Mrs, 
Birney appealed to her for help with a great new 
enterprise, the National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
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It's good for us to look backward and realize anew how clearly our 
Founders saw when they looked forward. 




Hearst had already established and supported at leasts 
seven kindergartens and had sent hundreds of boys 
and girls .thro.ugru.schooL, She,kexpressM^Jike3elief 
that 'almost any child, has aspirations for os worthy, , 
fruitful living, and should be given the chance to 
find his sphere of worthiness.. , -, ' , , 

- ^Heritage isimportant," she said, "but. good- teach- 
ing during the early, formative years can do much 
to overcome a poor heritage and a bad environment. 
. . . Education of all people is* the safeguard, of our 
nation/-' - • , 

Small, wonder that, Mrs. Hearst found in Alice 
Birney's plan the instrument she had been seeking. 
It ,is remarkable, however, that, the patterns our 
Founders established in 1897 should now guide nearly 
eleven million men and women in purposeful, orderly 
accomplishment for the well-being of children in this 
nuclear era. 

Firm Purpose, Flexible Design 

Our Founders set a pattern of thinking and doing 
that has changed the attitude of a nation, and to a 
considerable extent the attitude of the world, toward 
its children. They laid a pattern for parental aware- 
ness and genuine concern for. the individual growth 
of a child. Our Founders knew that awareness is not 
enough and that learning is the. ever present need of 
all parents— learning the marvels of human growth in 
mind, body, and spirit. ,, ,,.,., v -.*-* 

"Upon this knowledge," said Mrs. Birney, "rests 
the entire t superstructure of human life." * ^ - - 

Our Founders were, completely, convinced that- 



there exists in the heart of every parent an abiding 
love and deep-seated' ^concern. fon\the well-being q£ 
tjje^childreain .theif amil$— convinjced^moxeoyer, .that 
children could.be brought, up to feel concern for, all 
children everywhere. Thus they persuaded thoughtfuL 
womerL^o^form groups for Jearning about the child, 
naming them "mother study circles." There had been 
occasional meetings v of k parents called, to discuss the 
hiring of a teacher -or his dismissal, to ^consider how 
funds could be secured to keep the schooL going- for, 
a few months, or to plan for building a schoolhouse. - 
But a regularly constituted organization of women 
for the purpose of studying about the growth^nd 
development of the child was a pioneer -venture, s 
made difficult by the caustic and scornful criticism- 
of the public and the press. : ,,,.,- 

Fearfully, but nevertheless with „ determination, 
those mothers set out to design the < pattern for- what 
is now .the most widespread adult education program 
in the world, the, parent education program of the 
parent-teacher association. 

Our Founders gave us ,also the pattern of home- 
school cooperation that we now accept as a natural 
procedure in childhood education. They appealed to 
the teacher to open the door of the classroom, that 
parents might observe the child growth that stakes 
place iri\ the schoolhouse. Some -_ teachers -enclowefl 
with clear* vision operied; the doors v Some parents, 
came to, see. But most, people still believed that the, 
school ^as the., teacher V business and that "med.7 
dling females" would do. well to stay at home, where, 
they belonged.* , .. •.;-•-- , ? , - ~, ^ \, .. 
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I. Q. of 130 or higher is gifted. One fourth (50) called 
any child having some "special talent" gifted. A 
smaller group used both I.Q. and academic achieve- 
ment as measures. A still smaller group would add to 
these two factors such qualities as emotional stability, 
physical development, and social adjustment. (See 
what Dr. Witty has to tell us about this on page 17.) 

A former school superintendent of Baltimore used 
to say that every child has some special talent. It is 
simply a question of rinding and developing his par- 
ticular ability. 

This year a young man became the first entertainer 
to make a million dollars in one year. As a boy in 
school he showed no special gift. He has had no edu- 
cation beyond high school. Many will say he has no 
unusual ability. Nevertheless, acclaim and abundant 
hard cash flow in the direction of Elvis Presley. 

Presley's success, in spite of indifferent schooling, 
parallels that of many persons in the entertainment 
fielcl. Science and literature offer numerous cases in 
which expulsion from school was a stepping stone 
to high attainment. You will recall two famous ones- 
Thomas Alva Edison and Charles A. Lindbergh. 
John W. Studebaker, chairman of the National Con- 
gress Committee on School Education, says, "Some- 
times I think the best thing a school can do for a 
gifted child is to get out of his way." What he means 
by this, I am surepis that f the school should not sub- 
ject a gifted child to the^tight restraints of «a nar- 
rowly channeled Curriculum* * ?i ** 

Many school lystems now make adaptations in 
their programs to suit the needs of the gifted. The 
New York State study shows that some schools 7 offer 
an enriched curriculum. Translated, this means more 
work and more difficult work for the gifted student. 
Other schools accelerate; that is, they permit pupils 
to skip grades. Sometimes both devices are used. 
High schools organize separate classes for college- 
bound students. Latest innovation for the gifted is the 
Advanced Placement Program reported earlier. 

Should the whole burden fall on the school? I find 
that leading educators and scientists would put heavy 
responsibility on parents. At a recent meeting of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Institute I heard speakers say 
that the recruiting and training of young scientists 
should begin as early as the "Mama, what is that?" 
stage. The parent who honestly answers the myriad 
of questions thrown at him, or who equips himself 
with reference books so that he can answer those he 
cloesn't Know about, may be doing more for the 
gifted child than any school can do. 

• Wliy don't you tell us something about the White 
House Conference on Higher Education? — R. P. 

The chances are you will hear some news on this 
Conference from the President himself. He is ex- 
pected to ask for the $650,000 that Congress author- 



ized but forgot to appropriate to speed the Confer- 
ence on its way. Nevertheless, planning goes forward. 

Why a national conference on higher education? 
Why did Noah build an ark? To prepare for a flood. 
Ours will be a human flood. Enrollments went up 
16 per cent this year. Higher education now serves 
three million students. By 1970— and that's not far 
off— an additional three to five million Americans 
will be knocking at the academic gates. 

You may say, "Let them knock at some other gates. 
A college education isn't compulsory." But let's look 
at more figures. During the next two decades the U.S. 
demand for unskilled labor will decrease by about 
25 per cent; the demand for professional and tech- 
nical skill will increase by 75 per cent. We have no 
choice. If we would enjoy the fruits of the age of 
automation and atomic power we must provide 
higher education for millions more young people. 
That calls for more of everything that higher educa- 
tion requires: buildings, teachers, money. 

Now, what about the Conference? So far there is 
no Conference, but there is a committee of promi- 
nent citizens— the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. Its chairman, "Devereux 
C. Josephs, life insurance executive, recently pre- 
sented the first report. Some of the high points: 

During the next six months five regional prepara- 
tory' conferences will be held. "It is expected," re- 
ports Mr. Devereux, "that the regional conferences 
will give^strong impetus to foliow^Sp cbnfeience^*ariU 
early action with the states." Thus the pattern of 
preliminary grass-roots discussions that preceded the 
1955 White House Conference on Education will be 
Repeated. 

Since the general topic is education beyond high 
school; the conferences will also discuss extended high 
school training, apprenticeships, two-year general 
programs and subprofessional training, and adult 
education. 

Mr. Devereux says we must find some less expen- 
sive setting for higher education "than campuses with 
elms, oaks, and other slow-growing trees." The report 
recommends that "institutions must experiment with 
means of extending the leverage of the faculty, in- 
cluding increasing the size of certain classes, reducing 
the number of courses, utilizing communication 
media such as television, and eliminating clerical 
duties." 

In his preface, Chairman Devereux makes this sage 
observation: "Of one thing the committee is cer- 
tain: The American people will decide the various 
kinds of post-high school education they want." 

That puts the responsibility on every group of 
citizens, especially every parent-teacher association. 
In the months ahead the committee will assemble 
the facts to help you, the people, decide what kind 
of higher education you want and how it shall be 
paid for. —William D. Boutwell 
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Identify All Gifted Children? 



Paul Witty 



who are the gifted? How can we discover them 
early enough to give them the guidance and encour- 
agement they need? This is one of the urgent ques- 
tions of our time. The intelligence test is the instru- 
ment most widely used to identify children of supe- 
rior ability. For example, the I.Q. is a determining 
factor in selecting gifted pupils for special classes 
(such as the Major Work Classes in Cleveland) or 
special schools (such as Hunter College Elementary 
School in New York). 

Classes and schools for gifted children, however, 
are few throughout our country. Most of them are 
in large cities, though at , least half the gifted chil- 
dren of the nation live in small cities, towns, and 
rural districts. Accordingly the task of identifying 
many of these children t lies in the hands of regular 
classroom teachers. To accomplish , this ta,sk,^teachers 
s&aulcl s ^.ely ? jjLot ,orily on the results of tests^ but on 
their own continuous and discriminating observation. 

Many teachers know that the popular conception 
of a, .gifted .child as a weakling and a social misfit is 
far from true. Instead he tends to be healthy and 
somewhat superior physically and socially. The 
youngster with a high I.Q. is usually attractive and 
well rounded, modest and well adjusted. He tends to 
excel in all his schoolwork. So rapidly does he pro- 
gress that in the upper elementary grades his knowl- 
edge and skills often surpass those of children two or 
three grades above him. If he fails -to do superior 
work in high school and college, it is likely that the 
schools have made few, if any, provisions for his ex- 
ceptional ability. When gifted young people (those 
with an I.Q. of around 135) are discovered early and 
given wise guidance, many of them do outstanding 
work in college and achieve, outstanding success in 
their careers. 

Among our talented boys and girls are the. poten- 
> tial scientists America so greatly needs. What 
abilities and qualities reveal the scientific turn of 
mind? Studies suggest that high verbal ability, high 
mathematical ability, and superiority in various sci- 
entific skills are typical of this group. So too is a 
searching, inquiring attitude as well as determina- 
tion and "drive." 

Some of these abilities are nurtured in a classroom 



where a capable teacher, well prepared and enthusi- 
astic, can stimulate the pupils and offer them rich 
opportunities to develop their interests. The shortage 
of such teachers is one of the most harassing prob- 
lems in American education. 

Tests of intelligence and aptitude often identify the 
child with a high degree of abstract intelligence, 
particularly the child with unusual ability in science. 
But there are some children whose rare and distinc- 
tive gifts for music, writing, or the arts are not re- 
vealed by tests but rather by performance. Is it not 
desirable, then, to broaden our definition of the 
gifted to include any child whose performance in a 
valuable line of human activity is consistently re- 
markable? Both home v and school, should provide 
abundant opportunities* r jfor the expression of such 
talents. We need superb, artists and musicians -and 
writers just as much as \\je need scientists. Several 
promising techniques have been developed to help 
parents and teachers recognize unusual creative abil- 
ities early, but much more remains to be done. 

Nor do we yet have many dependable techniques 
for identifying another very important group of su- 
perior children— those with a gift for leadership. 
Most of them, fortunately, reveal their talents 
through group activities as well as in various class- 
room tests. Sometimes an "interest inventory" may 
locate the child who enjoys social activities and 
tends to be a leader in recreational pursuits. Then, 
too, student councils in junior and senior high 
schools help enrich students' social experience and 
bring to light potential leaders. 

The United States today seeks men and women 
of superior ability as leaders in business, art, educa- 
tion, journalism, labor, science, and government. The 
task before us is clear. It calls for the combined efforts 
of home, school, and community. If we would serve 
the nation, which requires the best its, young people 
can offer, we shall find ways to discover who the 
gifted are and help these boys and girls develop, fully 
all the resources that lie within them. ' * 

Dr. Witty is now wprking on an article, soon to 
appear in these pages, that will develop further the 
challenging ideas he advances here. 
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Robert M. Goldenson . 

This is the sixth article in the 1956—57 study 
program on the schoolrage child. 
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if about twenty years ago you were a photogra- 
pher assigned to take a picture of a typical small boy, 
you would have set out, Graflex in hand, to find a 
fence, a field, and a hot sun. You would have perched 
the boy on the fence, had him dangle a piece of straw 
from the side of his mouth and idly stare at three or 
four brown cows basking in the sun. Given the same 
assignment today, you'd tackle it quite differently* 
You would reach for your motion picture camera, 
mount it on a jeep; and start trailing your small boy 
as he rushed— without a break— from school tcplayirig 
field to scouts to crafts to music lessons to television. 

In the past few years the child's world has expanded 
enormously. There are children's plays, children's or- 
chestras, children's zoos. Toys and games have become 
big business, drawing upon every field of knowledge, 
including thermoplastics and atomic science. Camps 
are multiplying and becoming more varied. There 
are dramatics camps, music camps, travel and work 
camps as well as the standard variety. Hobby groups 
are growing, and sometimes include parents as well as 
children. Television sets are already found in almost 
8o per cent of American homes. In spite of all this 
competition, more juvenile books are published than 
ever before. 

Most of this new multiplicity of things to do and 
do with can be put on the plus side of the ledger, 
some on the minus side. But plus or minus, all of it 
means that our children's lives are likely to be busier 
than ever before in history. Yes, and richer too, for 
there is an undeniable advantage in a life that has 
a full store of experiences instead of a meager one. 

Along with these benefits, however, have come 
some rather questionable developments. There ap- 
pears to be a growing belief that activity is good in 
itself. We seem to be saying that children must be 
forever on the go, that their lives must have the pace 
and tempo of a western movie. Many of us have the 
feeling, usually unexpressed, that empty hours mean 
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What with school, music lessons, dancing classes, and clubs, 

are our boys and girls getting the free time that children 

(and all of us) need— time for browsing, for reflecting, for planning? 

Or are we arranging for them lives as overscheduled as our own, 

setting hurry-hurry patterns that will trail into adulthood? 




an empty existence and that the worst sin of all is to 
miss something in life. There is an alarming neglect 
of privacy and solitude, of "quietness and slow time." 
And as a consequence of crowding everything in, 
leisure itself is often crowded out. 

What are the roots of this overemphasis on action? 
Why do many parents, and teachers too, put their 
youngsters on a junior-size treadmill? (And then ask 
"How can we get them off it?") 

Part of the whirl of activity is due to our -desire to 
give our children all the advantages. We want to pre- 
pare them well for a full and varied life. We feel that 
a substantial fund of information and experience will 
stand them in good stead. We want to increase their 
security, confidence, and resourcefulness by seeing 
that they develop certain skills and abilities. Activity 
groups of all kinds, we say, help to make them so- 
ciable and cooperative. Moreover, we like to see them 
have fun, for we know how serious life can be. 

The Tyranny of Activity 

No one can quarrel with these objectives or the 
spirit behind them. It's only the way we try to reach 
them that must be criticized. Often we not only in- 
volve a child in too many activities at once; we also 
start him too soon and expect too much. Some boys 
and girls go to camp before they are ready for it, and 
by the time they need the experience most (usually 
around adolescence) they have already had their fill 
of it. On the theory that we must "start them young/' 
they are given piano lessons before they are capable 
of developing an appreciation of music or the skill to 
perform it satisfactorily. Or we sign them up for 
courses in tennis or dancing or crafts at a time when 
they are bound either to fail and become discouraged 
or to succeed only in becoming rigid, unimaginative 
robots. As a result they may acquire a distaste for 
these activities before they have a chance to become 
really interested in them. 



Frequently the activity treadmill is a reflection of 
the parents' own urges and attitudes— and sometimes 
the teachers' too. A father may push his child from 
one thing to another because he himself missed so 
much when he was young. A mother may feel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that dancing or tennis les- 
sons are the key to social success. Perhaps she never 
achieved her own desire for popularity, and her chil- 
dren give her a second chance. 

Now that nursemaids ,and governesses are out of 
circulation, some parents may shunt their child from 
activity to activity to get him "out of their hair" and 
thus* be able to pursue their own round of activities 
without interference. Occasionally, too, some parents 
and teachers may misinterpret an educational ap- 
proach that has served them well when followed 
wisely. They may put so much emphasis on the 
"activity method" and "learning by doing" that they 
keep youngsters too active, ceaselessly up and doing. 

But eyen'imore often today's adults drive their chil- 
dren because they are driven themselves. They sched- 
ule every minute of the youngsters' lives because, they 
feer*compelled to schedule their own. In an effort to 
get away^from their problems (or themselves) they 
keep continually on the move, fleeing into one reality 
in-order to escape from another. In so doing, they set 
a pattern for their children's lives as well as their 
own, making it next to impossible for the young to 
relax and let their motors idle! Soon the children also 
begin to feel that they are wasting valuable time 
whenever they are not outwardly occupied. And the 
puzzled parent wonders why they are overtired, tense, 
and irritable! 

In a day when life offers so. much and the drive to 
be active is so intense, it is easy to lose sight of the 
need for letting down and enjoying the benefits of 
true leisure. And those benefits are many. The child 
who has time of his own will have an opportunity to 
ponder, to wonder, to create. Detached from the 
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direction and control of others, he can devise new 
wrinkles for his hobbies, new twists for old games. 
Away from the pressures of a gang or clique or 
"group," he will forget conformity and uniformity 
and express himself in his own individual ways. 
Alone at last, he can give his experiences a chance to 
sink in, and insights of his own will rise to the sur- 
face. Call it daydreaming, building castles in the air, 
or chasing rainbows; call it starry-eyed fantasy or just 
plain unwinding— every child and every adult needs 
this kind of escape. It renews our vitality, corrects 
our perspective, "restoreth the soul." 

If we grant that children need a periodic vacation 
from restless, outward activity, just how can we help 
them find it? The ideal is not to point a threatening 
finger at them and say "You Must Relax!" (to quote 
the title of one popular book) or to have them^lie 
down for twenty minutes a day with pillows placed 
beneath their necks, elbows, and knees, as another- 
book recommends. Not all activity, only the tense and 
feverish kind, need be curtailed and counterbalanced. 

Spaces for Solitude 

We need to find quiet, relaxed pastimes that still 
appeal to our children— and there is quite a variety^ 
of them. There's browsing in a library or bookstore,: 
looking through books and magazines instead of ac- t J 
tively studying their contents. There are slow walks^ 
and meandering^rr^h^otrM^kes- ,to^"getup%ces:^ 
The * silent compainonsHip- ox" -'a'* dog may be tlfet* 
answer for one overactive boy or girl; for another it ^ 
may be listening to music in the dark. Youth has an 
affinity for age, and the chance to spend long hours 
alone with a grandfather or grandmother may be of 
inestimable benefit to both. And there's fishing that 
isn't done for the sake of catching, beachcombing 
without making a "collection" of shells, sun bathing 
without competing for a tan, canoeing in which the 
child drifts as much as he paddles. : 

Each family must find its own ways of slowing the 
pa k ce of children's lives and giving them time of their 
own. But h£re are a few ideas that have already 
been found to be effective: 

Try the "quiet hour*' plan, particularly on Sun- 
days and during the summer vacation. It works in 
camp, and it can work at home. A full hour of quiet- 
reading in the family circle, making a scrapbook, 
sewing— will be welcome relief for almost all our fast- 
moving youngsters. Even those who have trouble sim- 
mering down -will accept the idea if it is made a 
regular family custom. 

Don't overschedule. Although week-by-week plan- 
ning can be helpful, scheduling every minute of 
every hour will do more harm than good. Blueprint- 
ing each day ahead of time allows the child too little 
chance to follow the inspiration of the moment. 
Nothing frustrates him more than r to be rushed to 
another activity just when he is deeply absorbed in 



the one at hand. The object of planning should not 
be to see how many things can be got in but to ensure 
a balanced life. 

Bear In mind that activities don't always have to be 
constructive. There is so much emphasis these days on 
creative work and educational play that we are likely 
to overlook the value of activities that are not obvi- 
ously constructive. Often, too, the child works only 
for credit of some kind. He rushes through the in- 
structions in a manual in order to complete a whole 
list of projects before the next group meeting. But 
though he may receive his arrow points, he is prob- 
ably missing the real point of the projects. What is 
more, he may be missing out on other creative activi- 
ties, such as experimenting with electrical gadgets or 
wandering in the woods. 

Encourage some solitary pastimes. Not all activities 
have to be done in a group. The value of social life 
has been so widely recognized in modern psychology 
that adults often look with suspicion on the child 
who likes to be by himself. The youngster who is not 
attracted to team sports like baseball or basketball is 
considered a bit odd. We need to reassure these chil- 
dren and give them the freedom to be themselves— as 
well as the opportunity to follow individual sports 
like archery, and individual hobbies like chemical 
gardening or photography. 

Again Adults Set the Pattern 

If we" are * to break through the round of^restfe- 
activity and give our children time of their own, we'll 
have to begin with ourselves. Few youngsters will see 
the value of solitude unless they understand what it 
means for the adults in their lives. If Father finds 
that his best ideas come to him while he is alone, let 
him say so openly. If Mother likes to puzzle things 
out for herself, let her respect the sign "Private! Keep 
out!" on the door of her son's room. That is probably 
what he, too, wishes to do. If a teacher has experi- 
enced the refreshment of spirit that comes from sit- 
ting alone on a mountain top or in a house of wor- 
ship, let her describe her feelings to her class without 
fear of being called sentimental or "corny." 

It's good for children to keep busy and active. But- 
moderation is the rule here. We don't want to run the 
risk of winding them up so tight that they will stay 
wound up for the rest of their lives. And in our effort 
to give them as many advantages as we can, let's not 
deprive them of the intangibles they need so much- 
time of their own and a chance to grow from within. 



Assistant professor of psychology and philosophy at 
Hunter College, Robert M. Goldenson is also a well- 
known author of books and articles on children's' 
play. His latest book, written in collaboration with 
Ruth E. Hartley, will be off the press next month. 
The title: The Complete Book of Children's Play. 
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notes from the newsfront 




Acclaimed by AIL— The nation's leading schoolmen had a 
hand in selecting the new U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence G. Derthick. He was a top choice of vir- 
tually every educational leader with whom Herold C. 
Hunt, Undersecretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, conferred during his search for a 
successor to Samuel M. Brownell. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Dr. Derthick was superintendent of the Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, public schools. Though he refers to 
himself as a "country schoolteacher," he has had a varied 
and distinguished career in education as both teacher and 
administrator. 

Pamphlets for Patients.— -Why are people afraid to go to, 
the hospital? Usually because they don't know what will 
happen to them in that hushed, mysterious building. To* 1 
allay new patients' fears, 26 per cent of the nation's 7,000 
hospitals are adopting a highly successful device— brightly 
wriifen/ informative pamphlets felling all abouts hospital 
routines, treatment, staff, and equipment. Cartoons en- 
liven the pages, in which the maternity ward waiting 
room may be referred to as the "heir port" or young chil- 
dren reassured by such simple statements as these: "A 
mechanic fixes machinery. A doctor fixes people. . . T 
Doctors love children, and they work hard to make sick 
children well again." 

Our Pampered Shoppers.— A supermarket in East Paterson, 
New Jersey, offers a battery of outdoor vending machines 
where shoppers can buy meat, eggs, and vegetables twenty- 
four hours a day. ... A new shopping center outside 
Minneapolis boasts a glass-enclosed central garden court 
with year-round temperatures of "eternal spring." . . . 
And the Memphis shopper looking for a mynah bird, a 
monkey, or a Shetland pony can find them all in the pet 
department "of a local drugstore. 

Bird Talk.— It seems there's a language barrier in the bird 
world as well as among human beings. Birds of the same 
species but from different countries can't understand one 
another, say French and U.S. scientists who have been 
making an extensive study of bird sounds. Researchers in 
both countries classified the crow's caws into three cate- 
gories: assembly calls, food-finding calls, and alarm calls. 
But when the calls of the American crows were played to 
the French birds, the foreign crows didn't so much as 
ruffle a feather in response. 

Washingtonian Witticism.— George Washington seldom in- 
dulged in a joke or, in sarcasm, so when he did it was all 
the more effective. During the debate on the establish-* 
ment of the federal army, a member of Congress offered 
a resolution limiting the army to three thousand men. 




Lawrence G. Derthick (right) being sworn in as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by Marion. B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Washington then suggested an amendment providing that 
no enemy should ever invade the country with more than 
two thousand soldiers. The ensuing laughter shelved the 
resolution permanently. 

The Urgency of Literacy.— Three quarters of "the world's 
books come from only ten countries, and 70 per cent of 
the world's translations are produced in only four lan- 
guages: English, Russian, French, and German. UNESCO 
presents these figures to point up the tremendous task 
facing the world— that of giving people everywhere full' 
and free access to the printed word. 

Windfall for Education.- -The personnel division of the 
U.S. Office of Education has been humming with activity 
the past few months. Its task has been a pleasurable one— 
that of filling more than fifty top professional posts. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the agency received an 
additional two million dollars for salaries and operations, 
enabling it to fill positions that had been vacant for 
months. Why the welcome windfall? Agency officials say 
that the findings of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation spurred Congress to provide the much needed 
increase in appropriations. 

Fashion Note.— A. five-year-old girl came to kindergarten 
one day dressed in faded .blue jeans, over which she wore 
a frilly petticoat and a party dress. Pinned to the dress 
was diis note from her mother: "I hope you don't think 
this was my idea!" ' 
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Becoming Sensitive 



to 





we have seen THEM^-line after line of school children 
waiting quietly to receive their polio shots. Physically 
Operation Polio Shot is spelling out a great and 
hopeful "Mission accomplished/' The operation also 
gives us a chance to probe more deeply into children's 
emotions. 

To some of us who have tried to be sensitively 
observant of these quiet, well-behaved children, a raft 
of not so quiet, not so well-behaved feelings have 
shown up. Behind the obedient acting-as-he-should- 
act, many a child has felt tremulous, unspoken fears. 

We have listened. We have watched. We have let 
the children in our classes know they could speak 
their hearts out, tell or draw or paint how they have 
truly felt. We know that if we can help them meet 
their feelings with honesty, we may prevent hidden 
problems from growing apace. 

Even if the shots are over now, the anxieties are 
not. They are tied in deeply with other fears of child- 
hood—fears that come with the loss of a tooth, with a 
cut on the arm, with the skinning of a knee, with a 
broken bone or a sprained ankle, with having tonsils 
taken out, with a million and one fateful, painful 
happenings. It is true that children survive these 
hurts. But psychologically they call for steps that we 
parents and teachers can still manage, if we are to 
keep the hurts from taking a grave emotional toll. 

When the polio shots were imminent, we teachers 
gave the children in our classrooms a chance to be 
honest. We did this in various ways. 




© Harold M. Lambert Studios 



One of us passed out the polio vaccination notices 
to her kindergarten class and asked, "Have any of you 
had your shots already?" Several hands were raised. 
"Will you tell the others what it was like and how 
you felt about it?" 

Janie volunteered: "I didn't like the needle." 

"It scared you," the teacher said. "We're all scared 
of needles and of getting hurt. Maybe the people who 
are getting their shots soon would like to draw or 
paint how they feel about them." 

In another school the first-grade teacher introduced 
the same subject. The first-graders, seated in a circle 
around her, listened attentively as she explained, 
"This paper says we are going to have polio shots 
tomorrow." 

Faces clouded. Chairs squirmed. One little voice 
said weakly, "I don't think my mama wants me to 
come to school tomorrow." 

"Something happens inside of you when I say that, 
doesn't it? We all have feelings about shots." 

A boy nodded his head vigorously. "Bad feelings!" 

"We have the feeling that something bad is going 
to happen,, and we're afraid. We're scared of the 
shots, and we're mad because we have to have them. 
Let's talk together about how we feel." 

In another class on the morning of "S-Day" the 
sixth-grade teacher asked, "Anyone a little scared 
about getting the shots?" Knowing from experience 
that in this classroom their real feelings would be 
accepted, most of the pupils raised their hands. 
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A child who is angry, anxious, or afraid is a 
child pitifully vulnerable to hurts of any kind, 
physical and mental. But there is a way to loosen 
the tight grip of these emotions—through talking, 
writing, painting, and dramatic play. 



Jewel Goldberg, Dolores Heidman^ 
Darwin North, Doris Patterson, 
Feme Smidderh, and Ann Younger 

Teachers in the Los Angeles Area, California 



Tne teacher nodded with understanding^ "You 
know, sometimes it helps to make you feel less fright- 
ened if you play out in make-believe whatever you are 
afraid of. So let's dramatize the shot situation here 
in our own classroom now." 

Acting Out Anxieties 

That is what we teachers did and said. And this is 
what we saw and heard: 

A kindergarten child shared her painting with the 
class. "This is me, and I'm crying because it hurts so 
much. And all this black— that was the doctor, but I 
just painted him out." 

In another kindergarten class Mark sat silently at 
the clay table, first giving a shot to his little clay boy 
with a pencil point, then carefully smoothing away 
the puncture mark again and again. 

"See that dark brown stomach/' said first-grader 
Jerry, pointing to his picture on the easel. "I'm get- 
ting a shot, and I feel sick to my stomach. I feel just 
awful!" 

More mature expressions of the same fears were evi- 
dent during the dramatic play of the sixth grade. 

"Come on, I'll let you in line ahead of me." 

"Oh, no, that's all right. You can go first." 

"Look at that doctor. I never saw such a long 
needle. Man, he's mean!" 

In classroom after classroom, from kindergarten to 
sixth grade, such feelings appeared. We saw that the 



children's fear was not only fear of a mere pin prick. 
Nor was it confined to one area of the body. 

Five-year-old Joan made several paintings about 
her polio shots. Two of them pictured shots going 
in at every angle. Joan explained, "She's getting lots 
and lots of shots. They're coming in all over." 

And strangely, we saw another fear— fear lest the 
shot would bring further or more extensive hurt. 

"Will my arm come off?" Stephen asked his teacher. 

A kindergarten child painted brown body pieces 
scattered all over the paper. "That's what it's like 
when you get a shot," he explained. 

A little girl associated lier shot with a recently lost 
tooth. "The hurt just zigzags all over." 

Weeks after the second set of shots, one child 
daubed red paint all over his hands and face, saying, 
"Look, I'm bleeding from my polio shot." 

Why the fears? After all, the pain is not grave; 
the event is soon over. Why should the anticipation 
provoke so much anxiety? Why should the anxiety 
persist? 

We took this problem into a teachers' workshop 
conducted by Dorothy W. Baruch, a noted psycholo- 
gist. As we compared our experiences and observa- 
tions, we saw certain facts gradually emerging. We 
learned that what actually happens to a child is 
linked up with many things he imagines. We learned 
that the fear of being hurt^ is well-nigh universal in 
our culture. The childrei? ? of today are borri into* an 
age* of apprehension. Very early they hear of war 
casualties, street accidents, even rape and murder. 
They see the crippled and maimed. They see, too, 
that children of the opposite sex look different, and 
in their fantasies this anatomical difference is often 
associated with being crippled or maimed. This in 
spite of their being told otherwise. 

A Chance To Channel Anger 

In their minds children want to defend themselves. 
In their minds they grow angry— angry at the doctor, 
angry at the nurse, angry at the teacher who lines 
then! up (as it were) for slaughter, angry at their 
parents for signing "yes" to their permission slips. 
And this anger hitches up with anger and resentment 
over many other hurts, psychological as well as physi- 
cal—hurts over having been taken to the hospital, 
over having been spanked, over having been "cast 
out" by a new baby brother or sister. 

And so we said to the children, "Hurts make you 
angry!" We gave them a chance to defend themselves 
in their most natural way against further hurt. That 
is, we gave them a chance to let out their anger, justi- 
fiable or not, at those whom they would like to hurt 
back. We said, "When you're angry at someone, you 
want to do things you know you can't really do but 
you want to do anyway 1" 

Many children wanted to hurt the doctor. "I'd 
like to give that doctor a shot— a big, hurting one!" 
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"I'd just like to drop him into the Atlantic with his 
'hands and feet tied. Then I'd fire him!" 

A sixth-grader drew a cartoon of a devil labeled 
me and a chicken labeled doctor. In the dialogue the 
devil said, "So you're chicken, eh?" And the doctor 
said, "I didn't mean to hurt you when I gave you that 
shot. Please don't." 

When we were able to carry out such procedures 
beforehand, the children's behavior during the injec- 
tions brought us confirmation. We observed that our 
children were more relaxed, more orderly, and 
caused less post-shot disturbance than those children 
who hadn't had a chance to express their feelings. 

The visiting doctor and nurse in one school were 
so impressed by the behavior of a kindergarten first- 
grade group that they sent for the teacher and asked 
her how she had prepared her class for the shots. 

Even those of us who had not used these techniques 
ahead of time found it was still not too late to do 
something about the experience. "Remember," we 
said, "when you had your polio shots? Perhaps you 
were more frightened than you let on— and madder 
too. And perhaps you had feelings about the doctor 
or nurse or somebody else and about what you wanted 
to do." * *' 

After the children's feelings had come out, we 
found that reassurance worked— though it had failed 
earlier, before tji£ children^ had had a chance to \et , 
out * their - fear - and- anger.^In reassuring them we 
stressed three things: Firsts the *rmrt was passingj s it 
was all over. Second, the "hurt left no permanent, 
effects. And, third, it didn't spread. ("You w^re hurt 
only there, in your arm. No other part of you, was 
affected— or could ever be.") 

We have used similar procedures in connection 
with many other experiences the children face— with 
regular vaccinations and visits to the school doctor or, 
dentist. In high school we have even tried them be- 
fore that painful ordeal known as final examinations. 

"Gripes" Safely Released 

"How clo you feel about the tests at this point?" a 
high school teacher asked her senior composition class 
on die third day of examinations. "I'm not asking 
what you think about them or what you think you 
should think. I want you to write about how you 
feel Let your feelings flow straight out through your 
pencil onto the paper. This is a time when you can 
say just what you want to say. Remember, I'm not 
marking you on this assignment." 

Instantly all were writing. Their first targets were 
the, tests and the teachers who gave them. 
,, "Tests are enough to drive anyone wild," wrote 
one boy. "After answering stupid questions by idiotic 
teachers hour after hour, day after day, I'm going 
nuts. In fact, 1 am now convinced that this is the 
primary puipose of all tests." 

And another: "Most teachers don't know how to 



teach school. To a great extent I have lost most of 
the respect I ever felt for the teaching profession, 
which is run by the outmoded method of the higher- 
ups' commanding those lower-down." 

The principal was included, too. "I could have 
graduated last term if it hadn't been for our esteemed, 
difficult-to-talk-to principal, who seems to believe 
he's talking with a child when conversing with a 
high school student and uses flowing, glowing, round- 
about words to say a few simple, outright facts." 

Then quite naturally some older and previously 
guarded resentments were released through the harm- 
less, approved outlet that had been provided. 

"I wish my mom would let me grow up! I'm in a 
club without her knowledge because she doesn't think 
I'm old enough to join. I wish she'd give up and let 
me join openly." 

One student didn't even mention the tests. "All 
my parents do is push and push. All I feel is 
pressure— a constant pressure which tells me to push 
forward with every possible step, never stopping, 
never resting." 

The intensity of their feelings was echoed in the 
scratching of their pencils. Some almost ripped the 
paper with the vehemence of their writing. 

Just before the end of the period one girl put down 
her pencil with a tremendous sigh and said, "Gee, I 
feel better now." This was followed by a spontaneous 
heaving #pf breath throughout the room. Then the 
bell rarig, arid the cla'ss— tensibnsTfeduced aftcl emo- 
tional barriers lowered— left to tackle more exams. 

We teachers feel that all these efforts to release 
feelings into well-defined channels have been worth- 
while. Our world is too full of people in whom the 
fears and angers of childhood have been lost from 
consciousness. Yet these unconscious fears and angers 
still influence feelings and actions. 

We know that letting the feelings out serves a 
good j>urpose not only for the individual himself but 
for others with whom he lives. However, the outlets 
must be safe ones. One cannot turn to delinquency 
or destruction in a false attempt to make oneself feel 
whole and powerful as well as to give anger a re- 
lease. Rather those feelings should be voiced in a 
straightforward, honest way to adults who are strong 
enough to accept them and wise enough to say, "This 
way of letting out is sanctioned; that way is notV* 

Not the least important truth we have learned in 
the process is this: If our children can tell us what it 
is they fear and get angry at us for, they somehow 
come to love us better. They work along with us in a 
much sounder faith. 

And our discovery has meaning not only for teach- 
ers but far more widely for parents. When a shot is 
imminent or past, when a tooth falls out, when a 
tonsillectomy is or has been needed, when a painful 
punishment has been endured— let the child be hon- 
est. Let him paint and play and talk out how he feels. 
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That People Shall 

Live as One 
Family of Man 



TO SAY WE BELIEVE IN BROTHERHOOD, and HlOSt of US do, 

is one thing; to practice it, and many of us do not, is 
quite another. Yet clearer and clearer grows the evidence 
that this shining and simple truth is no longer a vague 
ideal which some may strive toward and others, shun. In 
ou^ time brotherhood lias become an inevitable 'and nec- 
essary part of a world that* is fit to live in. ' — 
* Perhaps a .fresh reminder* of some fundamental* truths 
about th&.relatipnship of brothers can help ois to4ive as-i 
a human family, each concerned for the welfare, of the 
' other. First of all, the brother relationship is independent 
of our volition or choice. We choose our friends; we 
choose our husbands or wives. But our brothers are be- 
stowed on us. * 

Another fact is that the ties which bind brother to 
brother are inescapable. Whatever our brother may be, 
whatever he may do, he is still our brother. We may dis- 
approve of his conduct or dislike his personality, but we 
cannot wish him ill, injure him, or cut him off from our 
lives without impairing our own spiritual and mental 
health. Our brother's welfare is essential to our own wel- 
fare, our own happiness and peace of mind. 

Of course we would like our brother to be lovable and 
admirable. But though he may be unlovable, though his 
conduct may sometimes even be deplorable, we cannor 
forsake him. Nature and nurture together have made us 
our brother's keeper. To deny that our destiny is bound 
up with his is to deny both reason and faith. 

What, then, does brotherhood demand of us— the ev- 
eryday citizen, the parent, the teacher, the commu- 
nity member sincerely dedicated to this ideal? It demands 
that we commit ourselves to an abiding concern for every 
member of the human race. It bids us extend the same 
kind of understanding, generosity, and caring that we 
have for the brother in our household to the brother in 
the house next door, in the next town, and beyond the sea. 
It asks us to realize that our brothers— wherever they 
may be-experience love, joy, sorrow, hunger, cold, heat, 
and pain, even as the brother in our home does. It asks 
us to understand that they too resent injury and insult, 
that they too want respect and freedom: When they are' 
angry or bullying or spiteful or cruel, the ideal of world' 
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brotherhood asks that we seek to understand why they act 
as they do. And finally it asks of us that we carry over 
into our everyday lives the moral and spiritual values we 
affirm in our churches and our synagogues. 

, How much suffering and indignity must the family of 
man endure before we learn that' cooperation, not coer- 
cion/ is the law of life? Before we realize that unless* 
brotherhood 'triumphs, there will be^vn^ither peace , nor < 
freedom nor spiritual Jiealjth in this world? Must terrible,, 
tragic events like those in Hungary and the Middle East 
be repeated endlessly? How much more "anguish must the 
family of* man endure before we realize that if we neglect 
our brother's need, bruise his spirit, or wound his dignity, 
we impoverish our own souls? 

In this country during the week of February 17-24 the 
American branch of the family of man will rededicate' 
itself to the ideal of brotherhood. For the twenty-third 
successive year the National Conference o£ t Christians and 
Jews will sponsor Brotherhood Week.- The theme* of the 
1957 nation-wide observance is "Brotherhood for Peace 
and Freedom." 

If we parents and teachers believe in brotherhood we 
will live it and practice it 1 and rear children who believe 
it, live it, and support it. The home and the school are, 
or ought to be, the generators of friendship,* compassion,- 
and respect for the rights of others. Out of these .qualities 
cooperation grows. In exact proportion as these qualities 
are fostered in the home and the school will they issue 
forth as our children grow up and take their places in the 
community. If we ourselves are men and women in whom 
righteous belief and behavior go hand in hand, we can 
rear children who will live as members of one family jn, 
our Father's house. 

As Americans we know that nothing on earth provides 
such a challenge to our loftiest thinking as do the prob- - 
lems that confront us in building the world's peace; As 
Americans, too, we are resolved to live in peace and free- 
dom and dignity, with brotherly, concern one for another. 
Never have people of good will been more firmly re- 
solved to attain the ideal of brotherhood, so that this 
earth, gift of God the Father, may be a happy home for 
all his children. 
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a tactical victory even where he has lost his case in 
court; for he has used the occasion to further one part 
of his strategic aim— that of dividing us against one 
another. 

A third type of figure hovers on the border line 
between acting within the law and breaking the law. 
Powerful in his own right or as part of a pressure 
group, he thinks of laws and legislators as means to 
be manipulated for his own ends. Cicero long ago 
declared laws to be for the security of individuals and 
the preservation of states. The type of person we are 
describing would not see eye to eye with Cicero. His 
mind is more hospitable to the old proverb, "Every 
law has a loophole." Laws, as far as he is concerned, 
are to be put on the books or kept from being put 
on, the books because they do or do not secure and 
preserve his own particular advantage. 

Now back to ourselves. Most of us are casually law- 
abiding. But too few of us are, in any profound sense, 
law-appreciating. If we were, if we actually knew our 
stakes and our children's stalces in liberty under law— 
as opposed to lawlessness, tyranny under edict, and 
special privilege under law— the types we have named 
above would never have found our country a conven- 
ient base of operations. In no small measure their 
strength has been nourished on our indifference, con- 
fusion, and cynicism; on the fact that we have wanted 
to live under law, but np^t very much. , , >, # 

£ am not trying: here to- scold, or exhort *us into,. * 
doing our duty. I would rather try to discover what 
mixed ingredients have gone into the making of our " * 
mixed attitudes. For if we are less strongly .affirmative ■.$■ 
than we should be in our faith that liberty can exist 
only under law, it may be because our own minds 
contain elements that, jso to speak, neutralize one 
another— and" make us neutral in the process. 

The Danger of a Divided Mind 

X first got this idea some years ago when I asked 
a high school boy how he had liked a certain assembly 
speaker. who had talked on the relation of law to 
freedom. At first the student seemed reluctant to com- 
mit himself. Then, almost explosively, he came out 
with this: "He was all right, I guess. But .all .the time 
he was„ talking, half my mind said 'Yes' to him and 
the other half said 'Oh, yeah?' " 

Maybe that puts our common problem in a nut- 
shell. Maybe most of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
say both VYes" and "Oh, yeah?" when we are told that 
law Js the foundation of freedom. And these opposed 
reactions, come so close to canceling each other out 
that we end up .as neither lawbreakers nor clear- 
sighted, wholehearted exponents of liberty under law. 

What t ;mixecl factors in pur experience lie back of 
our "Yes" ancLotir "Oh, yeah,"? History, as- we haye 
learned it, may be, one such factor, for history re- 
ports, both the dignity and justice oi; law (Roman 
law, British comjnon law^. and oiir own Constitution 



and Bill of Rights) and the no less impressive fact 
that, time and again, those who have wanted to im- 
prove the human lot have found the law ranged 
against them. 

The headlined news of our own day can be counted 
as another factor. Here we see the sharp contrast 
between our own liberty under law and the terror of 
life under totalitarian edicts disguised as law. But 
here also we often see the contrast between law as 
it is ideally described and law as it is enacted and 
practiced. 

Some of our attitudes have a strong story-book 
flavor. Our hero can be either the dedicated agent 
of law and order or the outlaw, as long as he fits our 
romantic image of what a hero should be like. 

I suspect that many of our attitudes go back to the 
fact that few of us grow up without having mixed 
emotions with regard to authority. We have all come 
through our share of growing pains. Some of them 
made us draw close to our parents and other adults 
for guidance and companionship, and some made us 
pit our will against theirs. Thus we are for authority 
but also for the underdog and the rebel. 

Maturity Achieves the Balance 

I suspect that some of our attitudes go back to very 
deep sources— to the fact that our basic enterprise as 
human beings is that of learning to harmonize our 
wish to be our individual selves and ,pur wish to 
belong to the social whole. These two can be hai> 
monized. Where they are, the mature person in all 
his areas of experience subtly enacts liberty under 
law: spontaneity and self-discipline, experimentation 
and respect for rules, and assumption of his own 
rights as well as readiness to respect and, if need be, 
defend the rights of others. But a great number of 
people, we now realize, do not thus mature. When 
they do not, their attitudes toward authority tend to 
remain ambivalent. That is to say, they express not 
an inner harmony but an uneasy balance between 
love and hate. 

These attitudes call for deeper exploration. But 
here I can only underscore a few facts. The first is 
that, whether in the home or in society at large, 
liberty under law is a condition of sound maturing. 
It is the only condition we know that does even re- 
mote justice both to the individual and to the social 
aspects of our complex nature. The second fact is that 
we do not preserve this condition by flouting law, 
being indifferent to it, or being fearfully and rigidly 
subservient to it. We can hope to preserve it— particu- 
larly when it is under threat from both lawlessness 
and totalitarianism— only by letting the drama of it 
sink into our minds- and hearts. And even then we 
can preserve it only by taking on our mature respon- 
sibility for obeying law, calling for just and rational 
law enforcement^ and -working for better laws by 
"due process of law." 
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Hal Conkey 






every year at drugstores and newsstands, sweeping 
national polls are taken on a question of lively inter- 
est to thoughtful readers. The question? "Are our 
schools teaching children to appreciate and enjoy 
good literature?" 

The polls have been overwhelmingly negative in 
their findings. Two years ago approximately a bil- 
lion no votes were cast against only a fraction of yes 
votes. 

The billion copies of comic books purchased each 
year loom as a serious indictment of the way we teach 
English, especially English verse. Poetry is for the 
birds, these polls seem to say. Yet an appreciation of 
poetry is one aim we set up for each of the thirty- 
seven million pupils now in our schools. There is 
scarcely a literate man or woman in America today 
who has not at one time or other been exhorted to 
seek solace and inspiration from the condensed out- 
pouring of human emotion and experience that is 
poetry. 

The hundred million dollars spent on comic books 
in one year shrieks out to the world some sort of 
message about us. But what that message is, beyond 
the fact that culture is being ill served, is not alto- 
gether clear. 



Are the pleasures of poetry only for a ^ 

* ■- Xa^ -- '/ 

select few? Nothing of the sort, one teacher discovered. 
- .rfc- ■ «- \ -s f < ■ x i 

His students, once untouched byjfhe magic of 

poetry, now seek if out. 

Somehow, somewhere we have fallen down in our 
teaching of our cultural courses. The millions of 
student-hours spent in "English" in the grades, in 
high school, in college have frequently left youthful 
minds unmoved. 

To suppose that it could be otherwise is perhaps 
wishful thinking. Perhaps it is impossible to impart 
to all children a love for the finest writing of the 
past— and of the present as well. If so, a continuation 
of our fumbling methods may be the only path to 
follow. However, T. S. Eliot has presented a less 
boring alternative. He says that if it is probable that 
you can never be right, the thing to do from time to 
time is to change your way of being wrong. 

In such a spirit one Michigan teacher blundered 
onto a new way of teaching an appreciation of poetry. 
His approach shows signs of being not so entirely 
wrong that it couldn't in time undermine the devas- 
tatingly tragic allure of comic books. 

The still too prevalent way of studying poetry in 
the classroom is to read poems in a textbook, poems 
that have been painstakingly culled by experts. Beau- 
tiful passages are pointed out. Meanings are minutely 
analyzed. Figures of speech are noted and named. 
The meter is examined and identified. Discussion is 
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invited and esoterically led. Finally, all or part of the 
poem may be learned by heart. 

Many a teacher, having tried this routine, knows 
that it produces no rush at the box office. Here and 
there across the country skillful teachers have re- 
vamped the routine, with good results. But the fact 
remains that poetry is still drudgery in too many 
classrooms. Comic books still win hands down. 

Sam Strikes Uranium 

Sam Hall sneaked up on his kids, he told me hap- 
pily. He did so without premeditation but with the 
fool luck of a prospector who stubs his toe on a 
rock and uncovers a deep vein of uranium. Apprecia- 
tion of poetry was not his avowed aim. Poetry was a 
means to an end— skill in reading aloud. 

A time was set aside for special practice in reading 
—once a week or sometimes once in two weeks. Each 
pupil was to find a poem he liked and read it to the 
class. This was the standing assignment. And Sam 
Hall, who himself loved to read poetry aloud, showed 
what alchemy could result from well-read poetry. 

What limits did Sam set on the students' choices? 
None. "Bring in a poem— any kind of poem at all," 
Sam told his students. Actually Sam did insist on one 
requirement: "The poem must be one that you like," 
he said to the class.- Sam made it clear that he would 
accept their choices, whatever they were. And Sam 
stuck to his bargain. I£ a" high school girl chose a> 
nursery rhyme,/ a typical Hall remark would-be* 
"Some day you'll read that rhyme to your child. The 
better you can read it, the more he'll like it." 

Sam made no effort to tell his students where to 
find poetry. They were turned loose, like the Hebrews 
under Pharaoh:, to find their straw where they could. 
"It was surprising/' he told me, "how quickly they 
found what pages in newspapers and magazines car- 
ried poems." 

Surprising, too, were the sources from which other 
favorites came. The' smell of dust was on some. 
Others -had been set in antique print. There were 
even notebook anthologies, somewhat yellow of page, 
dated * a generation back. Maybe a picture or two 
would be pasted therein showing thin, scrawny fe- 
males with thigh-high skirts and haystack hair but 
revealing withal a deep-seated love and admirable 
taste in things poetic. 

One day the school librarian asked Sam Hall, 
"What's cooking? More inquiries for poetry are com- 
ing in this year than I ever remember." 

What was cooking? Sam tried to separate the in- 
gredients. Why were his students, once disdainfully 
cool toward poetry, now reaching for it hungrily? 

For one thing, students were hearing poetry. They 
were reading it aloud. This was as it should be. 
Poetry, like music, is primarily for the ears. Then, 
too, in classroom discussions Sam avoided chewing 
away at a poem till -it lost its savor. Enjoyment of 



poetry could be as fleeting as the enjoyment of a 
sweet in the mouth— and as cloying, through pro- 
longed class analysis. 

Something else was at work, too: free determina- 
tion, free selection. For each poem a student finally 
selected, he invariably rejected a dozen others. This 
chance to make personal decisions could do some- * 
thing psychologically healthy for the students. Finally, 
with each member of the class bringing in his favor- 
ites, the poetry fare had a wide variety of appeal. 

Tears and Triumph 

By the middle of the second year, Sam Hall began 
to suspect that he had something by the tail far big- 
ger than he had bargained for. One day during the 
regular poetry session a girl was reading a sentimen- 
tal poem glorifying motherhood. The pupil read the 
lines superbly, but literary experts would surely have 
rejected the poem itself for its lack of finesse. As she 
read, Sam was. surprised to see that a rather hard- 
boiled, seemingly unfeeling senior girl was in tears. 

"Addie's crying, Addie's crying," chanted three or 
four of those nearest her. 

Hall rebuked them gently. "Addie is having a per- 
fectly normal reaction," he said. "Release of emotion 
is one of the fine things that poetry provides. It can 
_do this because emotions are the stuff poetry, is made 
of. A poet captures the emotions that all of us feel 
at one time or another and imprisons them in rhyth- 
mic lfnes-but so lightly and Plastically that they 
escape us if we make the least attempt to pry apart 
their prison bars." 

Moisture softened the hard lines around Addie's 
eyes. Salt water about her rouged mouth was not 
sympathetic to the customary sophisticated curl of 
her lips. As Addie looked up through her tears, the 
astonished teacher could not determine what quality 
predominated in her twisted smile. Was it shame, 
bravado, or something else that refused to be classi- 
fied? Whatever it was, it made her look more her age, 
less worldly wise. 

"You know, Mr. Hall," she burst out vehemently, as 
if to condone her weakness, "I just love poetry." 

The class had become disturbingly still. As the 
teacher looked down into those upturned, expectant 
faces, a dark suspicion took shape in his mind. 

"How many of the rest of you love poetry?" he 
asked. 

He became dead certain then that he had reaped 
more than he had reckoned on. Without a single 
exception every member of the class shot up his arm. 



Hal Conkey has taught high school English off and 
on over the past thirty years. During the depression 
he reluctantly left the teaching profession to oper- 
ate a farm in Michigan, but in recent years teacher 
shortages have lured him back to the classroom. 
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The FBI Story: A Report to the People. By Don White- 
head, with a Foreword by J. Edgar Hoover. New York: 
Random House, 1956. §4.95. 

This is a family book. By title it may not seem so, but 
it belongs where fathers and mothers read and talk to- 
gether, and read and talk with their children. And not 
often does a book come along that is so uniquely right 
for fathers to give to their growing sons. 

All responsible parents today realize that one chief job 
of "parenting" is to make vivid to youngsters and teen- 
agers the concepts of law and order and of liberty under 
law. But they are puzzled about how to do the job. They 
are hard put to it, moreover, to find materials that pal- 
atably combine hard facts, dramatic action, the portrayal 
of sound character, and the sort of idealism on which the 
human spirit grows tall. The FBI Story combines these 
four. I do not quite see how any child, teen-ager, or adult 
could read it through without gaining new respect not 
only for the Bureau but for law itself as man's quiet alter- 
native to chaos and cruelty. 

One reason why this is a^family book is that eaclrmem- 
ber can find in it plenty of drama at the level of Iris own 
mental, emotional, and social maturity. Thus there are 
guns aplenty, and the skill to use them is as expert as any 
devotee of blood-and-thunder tales could wish. But to 
this reviewer, at least, the story is dramatic precisely be- 
cause it so rarely becomes melodramatic. It is a story of 
skills, policies, and attitudes that have made the blazing 
gun a last resort The agent who holds the gun is never a 
trigger-happy ego or a panic-stricken amateur. Never, cer- 
tainly, is he the ruthless seeker of power or servant of 
power. 

To borrow a phrase my husband coined some years ago 
for use in a different context, this book tells the story of 
men who are "armed to the brain." Those with whom 
these men have had to deal have not been seemly char- 
acters. They have been gangsters, kidnapers, profiteers of 
the white-slave market, inciters to riot, forgers, bank rob- 
bers, car thieves, fanatic invaders of the civil rights of 
their fellow citizens, corrupt public officials, saboteurs, 
and espionage agents. They have, in brief, been all those 
whom our society, over a period of fifty complex and vio- 
lent years, has for its own self-defense designated as 
breakers of federal law. 

Coping with such as these, the agents of the FBI have 
had, paradoxically, to be both quick on the trigger and 
disciplined never to draw a gun at all unless they must, 
in defense of life, shoot to kill. The youngster who lis- 
tens to their story or who reads it for himself may be 
wide-eyed with excitement over "what happens." But 
subtly, and almost without his knowing it, he will be in- 
vited to appreciate much that the mature person will 
quickly see beyond the action story. 

He will be introduced, for example, to the evolving . 
science of crime detection as he reads of how, day by day, 



year by year, those who work in the FBI laboratories are 
perfecting substitutes for gun play and the third degree. 
He will be witness to teamwork at its best: what it asks 
of an individual in the way of integrity, self-restraint, and 
devotion to his work and how profoundly it insures his 
being on the receiving end of these same qualities. 

As he reads of the work of the FBI National Academy, 
he will be led to see that law enforcement is no hack job. 
One who enforces the law, whether at the local or the na- 
tional level, belongs as rightly to an honorable profession 
as does one who writes the law or interprets it in the role 
of judge. 

Finally, he is given a chance to size up the actual dan- 
gers faced by our society in this age— dangers from within 
and from without— and to distinguish these from the 
pseudo dangers noisily pointed to by fanatics of the right 
and the left. 

From the psychological angle, it is interesting that the 
title of the book contains both the word story and the 
Word report. It properly contains both. For the book is 
{ an excitirig narrative, a true^tory tha% is of ten stranger 
than^fiction. Also, however; it is, a quie'tly factual account 
of crime in this period of our history and of the FBI's 
effort ,to meet the challenge posed by that crime. This 
the FBI does without moving, by one deliberate or uncon- 
scious step, beyond its rightful province as the investiga- 
tive agency of the Department of Justice. 

— Bonaro W. Overstreet 

Favorite Recipes from the United Nations. United 
'States Committee for the United Nations, 816 Twenty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. §1.50. 

"Mom, can we eat in Saudi Arabia tomorrow?" 

"Sorry, Steve. Daddy's bringing a guest, and I promised 
him we'd eat in Sweden. Next week we'll get to Saudi 
Arabia." 

Who's talking? Mrs. Jones and her ten-year-old son of 
Plainsfield, U.S.A. No, they don't own a turbojet plane 
to whisk them from country to country. They own the 
new United Nations cookbook, containing 170 recipes 
from all 76 U.N. member nations. 

Choice dishes from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia are all 
here to spice the American table with ah international 
flavor. With every recipe kitchen-tested and put into 
standard form by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, there is adventure without risk. Even the most 
exotic dish can be easily prepared in the average Ameri- 
can kitchen. For hard-to-get ingredients, substitutes are 
suggested. 

These authentic recipes from other lands do more than 
delight the palate. They stimulate our appetite for knowl- 
edge of other peoples and nourish our appreciation of 
other cultures. In this colorful cookbook we have a pleas- 
ant and basic family approach to increased international 
understanding. 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 



An Historic Occasion 

On November 27, 1956, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its official magazine, had the rare 
privilege of presenting a collection of memorabilia 
to the Chicago Historical Society. Among the mate- 
rials, to which future generations will be able to 
refer, were bound volumes of the National Parent- 
Teacher and a book of clippings and photographs 
showing the historic link between the National Con- 
gress and Chicago, its headquarters city. Shown here 
are,/6n the left, Mrs. Eya H; Grant, editor of the 
National Parent-Teacli^f^ who made the present^-, 
tjpn; 06yd jfe^rovm/mxectop of the- Society; ^n^ > 
Ruth A. Bottomry, . dir.ectojc of the office of thefNa^ 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. None of the 
" three seems discomfited by the early Chicago scene in 
the background. * 
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Jon's Studio 



Something Very Special in This 
Hawaiian School 

A proclamation by Samuel W. King, governor of 
Hawaii, opened 1956 Membership Enrollment Month 
in the Territory. Here we see J. Ralph Brown, then 
president of the Hawaii Congress, reading the procla- 
mation to a group of pupils in Kauluwela School, 
Honolulu, who, young as they are, seem to appreciate 
its meaning for them. Seated next to Mr. Brown is 
Manuel P. Silva, principal of the school and service 
director of welfare for the Hawaii Congress. 
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"A Vital Protective Program for Our Children" 

In these words Mrs. E. L. Church (standing at left), national chairman of the 
Committee on Juvenile Protection, expressed the broad aim of the conference of 
state juvenile protection chairmen held December 5-7 in Chicago. Called by the 
National Congress- of Parents and Teachers, the meeting was attended by chair- 
men (or altex-nates) from the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The conference will be reported in the March National Parent-Teacher. 



Jon's Studio 



Exchanging Ideas on Education 

Student teachers from four countries took part in 
a panel discuss'io/i of /education in their nativ& lands 
at a recent meecingt^Sf the Cressona, Pen^syfcinia, 
P.T.A. In' the picture, 'left to right, are QVarles 
Flowers, registrar at Williamsport Technical' Insti- 
tute, where the, P.T.A. guests are enrolled; Cerinaw 
jSjoguera; Bogota, Colombia; Yilma Desta, Ethiopia? 
James Romberger, local vocational agriculture teacher 
who acted as moderator; Parmoedi Hard jo, Indo- 
nesia; and Pedro Santos, the Philippines. Samples of 
two Pennsylvania products, apples and" coal, were 
presented to the student teachers. 
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Kin-Money Project with a Purpose 

If a youngster at the Fremont, Nebraska, Junior 
High School wants a little extra money, he can en- 
roll with the" student employment service of the 
school's P.T.A. Two parent- teacher members take 
calls from townspeople who want baby sitters, snow 
shovelers, housework-helpers, or errand-runners. "It 
is surprising," writes Mrs. A. W. Sorenson, P.T.A. 
president, "what a varied number of things these 
young teen-agers can do. . . . We believe that help- 
ing them to find work is a real step toward prevent- 
ing delinquency. ... It gives the boys and girls that 
sense of usefulness so necessary\to every "individual." 
In the picture Mrs. Sorenson, seated at the table, is 
assisted by* Mrs. W. L. Herbster, committee member.* 
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HORIZONS 



Drawings by Henry li* Martin 



OF MENTAL HEALTH 



Study-Discussion Programs 




I. preschool e©ro§E 

Directed by Ruth Strang 

"How Early Does Discipline 
Begin?" (page 4) 

Points for Study and Discussion 

1. The word discipline has many meanings. The au- 
thor of our article suggests a most common one— that of 
restriction or punishment. ("I've got to discipline Johnny 
for breaking that vase.") Some people make discipline 
synonymous with order, as when they say, "There is good 
discipline in that home (or classroom)." How does the 
author define discipline? Another view of discipline goes 
back to the original meaning of the word, which comes 
from the same root as disciple: "the treatment that is nec- 
essary and desirable for a learner." This view of discipline 
focuses our attention on the future rather than on the 
past, on the child rather than on some "naughty" thing 
he does. > 

2. People also mean different things when they say that 
a certain method of discipline "gets results." Whiclx of 
the results listed Ibelow may follow harsh methods of 
discipline? 

• The child may stop doing the thing for which you are 
punishing him. 

• He may become more skillful in not getting caught. 

• He may link the punishment with the person who has 
punished him rather than with the act for which he was 
punished. * 

• He may feel that the person who punished him does not 
love him any longer. 

• He may become overly submissive and afraid to take 
initiative. 

3. Preschool children have to learn the ways of civilized 
life; they have to learn not to act entirely on impulse. 
Give examples of how a parent can, with sympathy and 
understanding, help a child learn self-control. Would- it . 
be helpful to act in the following ways? 

• Recognize the child's feelings. ("I know this is hard for 
you, but it's something all children have to learn.") 

• Give him just enough help so he can succeed before he 
becomes frustrated. ("Mother will help you this time, and 
next time you can do it all by yourself.") 

• Role-play the situation. ("When Grandma asks you to 
go on an errand while you are playing, let's act out what's 
the best thing to do. I'll be Grandma, and you be playing 
with your fire engine.") 

• Set a good example. (When something makes you, as a 
parent, angry, tell the older preschool child how you feel 
and how you're going to try to handle the situation, in- 
stead of flying off the handle.) 

4. From your own observation, what has been the effect 
of reward or praise, as contrasted with* punishment or 



blame, on a preschool child of a certain age? How might 
genuine praise give him a concept of himself as capable, 
likable, acceptable? How might constant blame or criti- 
cism make him feel incompetent, "bad," unloved? 

5. Describe and discuss several unpleasant situations 
that preschool children have to face— for example, havings 
to go to bed instead of staying up to look at a TV pro- 
gram. How may parents and others in the child's environ- 
ment help him face situations like these squarely and 
realistically? 

6. How should parents' treatment of discipline prob- 
lems change as the child progresses from infancy to six 
years of age? What did the psychiatrist mean when he 
said, "Infancy is the time for parents to be good and chil- 
dren to be bad"? During the middle preschool years, how 
can parents encourage normal independence without mak- 
ing a child obnoxious to others? During later preschool 
years, how can they help the child understand the need 
for authority and certain rules? 

7. How does setting and holding firm, reasonable limits 
to a child's, behavior give him a sense of security as well ^ 
as help him behave in acceptable' ways? ? 

Program Suggestions 

• Invite a person who has worked successfully with nur- 
sery school or kindergarten groups and who also has a 
good psychological background to tell how she has han- 
dled discipline problems and why she used a particular 
method. 

• Ask members to write concrete descriptions of situations 
at home in which a discipline problem has arisen. After 
their reports have been read aloud, ask for volunteers to 
play the roles of the persons involved. In the discussion 
that follows, consider these questions: 

Was the child's behavior part of the normal gro wing-up 
process, or was it detrimental to his best development? 

How do you think the child felt at the beginning, dur- 
ing, and at the end of the incident? 

What effect do you think the parents' treatment would 
have on the child? 

How do you think the situation might have been han- 
dled more effectively? 

In each role-playing situation make it clear that no 
criticism is directed at the players, since they are not por- 
traying themselves but only the roles they have assumed. 

• If members have the time and dramatic ability or if the 
cooperation of the school drama club can be obtained, 
present the American Theatre Wing community play, 
Fresh, Variable Winds by Nora Stirling (published by the- 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19), or "Parents Are People" in Guidance 
Through Drama by M. Jerry Weiss (published by Mor- 
row, New York). Use the plays as a basis for discussion of 
the complex forces that affect children's behavior in a 
family situation. 
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U. SCHOOL-ACE COURSE 

" - v.- 

Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 

"Children Need Time of Their 
Own" (page 18) 

Points for Study and Discussion 

1. A little girl walking home with her father from a 
music lesson said, "Daddy, do you suppose we could ar- 
range it so I could have one evening after school just to 
do what I want to do?" Thinking over her busy schedule, 
her father decided she had good reason for the suggestion. 
What are the "fixed points" on your child's weekly sched- 
ule for which he must save time, be dressed properly, 
make preparations, arrange to get there and back home? 
For the children you know is this sort of schedule typical? 

2. The picture Dr. Goldenson draws of a child of 
twenty years ago seems to show that there was less pres- 
sure on children then. Is that the way you remember your 
childhood? What kind of weekly schedule did you have? 

3. It is often said that our compulsion to work hard 
and long, to feel a little guilty when we aren't busy, to 
brag now and then about working overtime or working 
when we are sick, comes from our Puritan background. 
"Satan finds some work for idle hands to do" is an old 
proverb. Can you think of other sayings that push people 
to greater effort? 

4. The author analyzes a number of reasons why par- 
ents put too much emphasis on activity for their children. 
Which reasons seem to you the most common? 

5. Dr. Goldenson points out that this overemphasis 
may not only involve the child in too many different ac- 
tivities but lead to his beginning some of them too 
soon. What serious consequences may follow? What rea- 




sons have you heard for starting piano lessons at an early 
age? Foreign languages? Football? Ballet? Do persons who 
urge an early start do so (a) because they are thinking of 
developing finished performers, (b) because the activity 
is an interesting and re-creative one for children that age, 
or (c) because adults like to watch children taking part in 
that activity? Which values do you consider important? 

6. To what extent do commercial entertainment pro- 
grams add to your child's schedule— such as five o'clock 
TV programs, Friday night movies, Saturday skating hours? 
Are such activities considered "the thing to do"? 

7. The author makes it clear that the opposite of too 
much activity for children is not inactivity. What values 
or rewards does he see in enjoying "leisurely leisure"? 

8. As families move out of the cities to suburban or 
country homes with space for gardens, pets, and outdoor 
play and games, in what ways do children's activity sched- 
ules change? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of such changes? 

9. Though the article deals with children's needs for „ 
time of their own, it has many implications for adults 
also. Have you found ways of reducing the pressure of 
activity in your life? Of getting a "quiet time" for your- 
self? Read Mary E. Courtenay's article (listed under "Ref- 
erences") for suggestions. 

10. What percentage of the children in your community 
do you think have the problem of too much social activ- 
ity? Are there just as many children who do not have 
enough fun and social recreation? In what way is your 
parent- teacher association helping them? 

' Programs Suggestions **? * *; / 3 

• Some of the points made in this article invite readers to 
stop", think, reread, find illustrations, or maybe disagree. 
Let the group "worry" each of the following statements 
as a *dog worries a bone— push it around, toss it, pull it 
apart: 

"Our children's lives are likely to be busier than ever 
before in history. Yes, and richer too." 

"Many of us have the feeling . . . that the worst sin 
*of all is to miss something in life." 

"In an effort to get away from their problems, [they are] 
fleeing into one reality in order to escape from another." 

They "feel that they are wasting valuable time when- 
ever they are not outwardly occupied." 

"Youth has an affinity for age." 

"Often, too, the child works only for credit of some 
kind." 

• The article raises the important question of the age at 
which different activities are appropriate. Before the 
meeting you may wish to appoint several committees or 
teams to investigate what authorities say about the appro- 
priate ages for camping, piano lessons, ballet, scouting, 
vocal lessons, bridge, skating, social dancing, and football 
and basketball. 

• Possibly a program demonstrating hobbies might be ar- 
ranged. Either children's or adults* hobbies could be 
selected to show how leisure time gives opportunity for 
creativeness and exploration. Hobby shows are common. 
Make this one different by letting each exhibitor show 
new things he has learned or done. 
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III. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 

Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall J; 

"What Youth Worries About and Why" (page *j) 

Pointsfor Study and Discussion i 

1. How prevalent among adults is the attitude that '£ 
young people are an irresponsible lot? Have you hearc^re- % 
cent references to the irresponsibility of teen-agers by par- -^ 
ems, , teachers., ancl counselors in your neighborhood?! 
When some young person^ gets into trouble in your com- B 
munity, jjU the^to^y usuaffe|ftpld ,as, though such misbe\^, 
ha^ibr i&ypica^of adoles^ts^DOrinanf'' people- in vourp| 
community expect that yopfeg people Hvill be miscMef-ffc 
makers unless they are kept under strict control? S \ '^$ 

2. The study reported in your article is based- <>h an ; ;1 
analysis of twenty-five hundred"high school studenis* let- - Z 
ters written about their most pressing problems. \ Tlie ^ 
problems the young people mentioned occurred in the "* 
following percentages, ranked from the most frequent-tap*" 
the least frequent problems mentioned: : 

Home and family relationships. 22 per cefitC' 

School ...;3,; .,........-...: 21 per cent 

Worries about the future ....... *-.-.-. . . ~. 15 per cent \ 

a Boy-girl relationships, .....:. .^ ..,....., 14 per cent 

~ The "self" ... -. 12 per cent ft 

Getting along with other people... '. .......... . 7 percent t^ 

Problems of a general nature; ...*...;. 5 per cent' 

Health 2 per cent 

Do these areas of concern look like the ones your own 
young people worry about? Can you think of specific in- 
stances in which an adolescent expressed anxiety to you 
over problems in one or more of these eight areas? In each 
case do you remember what he or she said and how you 
dealt with the young person's worry? How did the prob- 
lem turn out eventually? Or is it still present? 

3. Your authors suggest four major approaches for 
adults who want to help young people deal effectively i 
with their worries: 

* Guide, do not push. 

* Encourage them to practice problem-solving methods. 

* Get' professional help when a need for it is indicated. 

* Accept the teen-ager as a person. 

What is your reaction to these recommendations? Look- 
ing back on your own experience, have you found that 
each of these methods works well with the young people 



you know? Are there other ways of helping adolescents 
that you have found effective? What are they? 

Program Suggestions 

• Divide your group into eight subgroups, and have each 
subgroup discuss one of the eight problem areas revealed 
as most pressing in the Purdue team's analysis of high 
school students' letters and essays. Reconvene for reports 
and discussion. Conclude with a general summary of the 
important points made and further questions brought out 
in the various subgroups. 

• Request that your high school principal have the stu- 
dents in one class write essays on "What Youth Worries 
About and Why." Devote your program to a review of 
these themes, with interpretation and discussion, led by a 
school counselor, a guidance director, a youth worker, a 
teacher particularly close to students, or the principal. 
Save time at the end for questions, discussion, and group 
reaction to the themes. 

• If you have not previously done so, review the Pranks' 
book Your Adolescent at Home and in School (see "Refer- 
ences") with particular focus on why teen-agers worry 
about the things they do. 

• Read aloud the review of The Mind Goes Forth by 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet that appears in the October 
1956 National Parent-Teacher, page 36, and discuss its 
relevance to the topic at hand: understandingly helping 
young people to cope with their worries. If possible, read 
selected portions directly from the book, and discuss how 
they pertain to our relationships with adolescents. 

• Send to the University of Michigan Television f[i Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for its list of a series of kinescopes, 
on teen-agers (1956). Select one or more of these for view- 
ing at your meeting, with discussion by members of the 
group. 
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MOTION PICTURE 

previews 



PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 

Mrs. Louis L. Bucklin 



JUNIOR MATINEE 

From 8 to 12 years 

Big Fun Carnival— Artists Producers Association. Direction, Marc 
Daniels. We commend the desire of Artists Producers Associa- 
tion to make films suitable for children. Unfortunately the 
format used in this, film, with self-conscious masters of cere- 
mony and uneven variety numbers, fails to arouse much inter- 
est. However, George Pal's old but exceptionally well-made 
puppetoon, "The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Gub- 
bins," is excellent; "The Busy Little Bears" is delightful; and 
"Monkey Business/' with real-life monkeys acting like human 
beings* will t entertain small children. Leading players: Marion 
Stafford, Jared Reed. -* ** v _ 

Family 6 12-15 ,» A 15**8-12 

F'air^ , , ^ v ^ Fair , . Fair 

FAMILY ' 

Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

Albe^ Schweitzer— Hill and Anderson. Direction, Jerome Hill. 
An intelligent* and thoughtfully prepared documentary. Mrs. 
Erica Anderson (photographer of Grandma Moses) made six 
trips to Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa, to put on film a 
complete picture of Albert Schweitzer's hospital-village. Dr. 
Schweitzer himself wrote the script and lent himself easily and 
pleasantly to the many scenes requiring his presence. Fredric 
March and Burgess Meredith speak the commentary with dig- 
nity and simplicity. The film captures the vigor and great, 
dedicated spirit of the man who gave the world the majestic 
and meaningful <phrase, "reverence for life/' 
Family 12-15 8-12 

Excellent Yes Yes 

Dance with Me, Henry— United Artists. Direction, Charles Bar- 
ton. Poor script and uncertain direction mar Abbott and Cos- 
tello's attempt at a new type of film. Costello, bungling but 
warmhearted, owns a Kiddieland and is always adopting stray 
children, animals, and even adults— including Abbott, a gam- 
bler involved with the underworld. The plot hinges on Ab- 
bott's inability to pay a gambling debt and involves black- 
mail and murder. Leading players: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, 
Gigi Perreau. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 

The Happy Road— MGM. Direction, Gene Kelly. A small Amer- 
ican boy decides to run away from his Swiss school and travel 
on his own to Paris, where his father lives. A wistful little 
French girl persuades him to take her along. Their ingenious 
"underground" adventures, as sympathetic French children 
whisk them merrily past the police, contrast with the frustrat- 
ing experiences their parents share in searching for them. The 
French settings are charming; the children are captivating; 
and Gene Kelly (even without his dancing shoes) is pleasant jto 
take, both as actor and as director. Leading players: Gene 
Kelly, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Laage, Bobby Clark^ Brigitte 
Fossey. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Entertaining Entertaining v Entertaining 




Paris is the destination of the two young hitchhikers (Bobby Clark 
and Brigitte Fossey) in The Happy Road. 

ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

Above Us the Waves— J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Ralph 
Thomas. This realistic, suspenseful World War II drama con- 
cerns the heroic efforts of the British Navy to destroy the 
German battleship Tirpitz. Student reviewers agreed that the 
photography in general deserved high praise, and they rated 
the acting as superb. Leading players: John Mills, John Greg- 
son, Donald Sinden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent of its type Excellent of its type * Yes 

Anastasia— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole Litvak. This 
appealing romantic drama is based on an intriguing premise- 
that the young daughter of the last Czar of Russia was not 
killed with her family but escaped from Russia. Ingrid Berg-? 
man creates a lovely Anastasia, as she changes from an ill, half- 
starved, mentally confused woman into an assured and beau- 
tiful princess. Yul Brynner, as a White Russian general, is 
ready to exploit her for the sake of her ten-million-pbund 
legacy, but love intervenes. Helen Hayes makes a tiny but 
touchingly proud Empress Dowager. Sympathetic direction and 
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excellent production values. Leading players: Ingrid Bergman, 
Yul Brynner, Helen Hayes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent romantic Excellent Good 

drama 

Beautiful but Dangerous— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. Gina Lollobrigida, garbed in the elaborate and sump- 
tuous costumes of: the 1900% enacts the role of: opera singer 
Lina Cavallieri in traditionally heavy and romantic style. 
Working her way up from the music hall to grand opera, she 
becomes the toast of Paris, surrounded by an army of impor- 
tunate admirers. The action tends to become static, and the 
dialogue is artificial. Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Vit- 
torio Gassman. 

Adults 15-18 !2-i5 

Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 

The Black Whip— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Charles M. War- 
ren. An ex-member of Quantrill's raiders is leader of the vicious 
"Black Legs," who terrorize the countryside after the Civil 
War. A poorly produced, brutal, and sadistic western melo- 
drama. Leading players: Hugh Marlowe, Coleen Gray. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Poor Very poor Very poor 

Bundle of Joy— RKO. Direction, Norman Taurog. Debbie 
Reynolds, who has just been fired from her job in a depart- 
ment store, is scanning want ads in an employment office win- 
dow when she notices a bundle on the steps next door. Discov- 
ering that it contains a baby, she attempts to deliver it to a 
foundling home but finds to her horror that the officials are 
convinced she is the mother. Her attempts to get rid of the 
infant involve the store owner's attractive son, Eddie Fisher. 
But the baby soon weaves his own spell, to capture not only 
her heart but his— and even that of Mr. Fisher's testy father. 
Leading players: Eddie Fisher, Debbie Reynolds, Adolphe 
Menjou. 

Adults 15-18 ' 1 2-1 5 

Light musical Entertaining Yes 

Edge' of the City— MGM. Direction, Martin Ritt. Sidney Poitier 
does a magnificent job of portraying a warmhearted, decent 
human being in this drama of personality conflict on the water 
front. His efforts to develofejthe human qualities^ of a fright- 
ened, intimidate^ young cg>ck, worker plash with the, ugty 
practices of the company -bully. "Although there ar<j»some 
rather brutal scenes, they are basic to the plot. The theme is 
tenderly illuminated in the happy relationships of Mr. Poitier, 
his wife, and the boy. Leading players: Sidney Poitier, John 
Cassavetes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent Good Good 

Four Girls in Town— Universal-International. Direction, Jack 
Sher. A pleasant and diverting film, with a flamboyant plot. 
Annoyed at his top star's financial demands, a Hollywood pro- 
ducer holds talent contests in Europe and the United States. 
The four finalists go through the Hollywood mill of publicity, 
testing, parties, and conferences, each struggling desperately to 
be the one chosen. Well acted and produced, with deft direc- 
torial touches. Leading players: George Nader, Marianne Cook. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Pleasant light comedy Pleasant Yes 

Full of Life— Columbia. Direction, Richard Quine. Judy Holli- 
day lends her special brand of enchantment to this warm 
domestic comedy-farce concerning a young couple about to 
have their first baby. A student reviewer stated: "The movie is 
quite humorously frank about pregnancy. This might shock 
some people, depending on their background, but I do not 
think it is in bad taste. . . . Judy Holliday is superb in her 
pari." The picture is based on John Fante's novel. Leading 
players: Judy Holliday, Richard Conte, Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Entertaining , Mature Mature 

The Girl Can't Help It— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Frank 
Tashlin. This gaudy, bawdy film, handsomely dressed up in 
De Luxe color and Cinemascope, features Tom Ewell and 
Jayne Mansfield. Although her ex-gangster friend wants to 
develop her as a popular singer, Miss Mansfield yearns only 
for a husband and family. Needless to say, her wishes are 
granted, but not before the slick techniques of a star-maker 
are promenaded across the screen. A crude farce polished to a 
fare-thee-well. Leading players: Jayne Mansfield, Tom Ewell, 
Edmond O'Brien. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Matter of taste Matter of taste No 

The Great Man— Universal-International. Direction, Jose Ferrer. 
When a famous star of radio and television dies, commentator 
Jos6 Ferrer is given the job of preparing an elaborate memorial 



broadcast. His interviews with former associates of the dead 
man reveal that, although the star was loved by the public, 
he was regarded by his acquaintances as a cruel and despicable 
person. This adult, acid study of life and integrity in the TV 
world is extremely well done. The acting is top level, particu- 
larly that of Ed Wynn in a serious role. Leading players: Jos6 
Ferrer, Julie London, Ed Wynn. 

Adults i5-*8 12-15 

Excellent of its type Mature t Mature 

Hollywood or Bust— Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis, and a new and highly diverting third 
partner, Mr. Bascom (a great Dane), ride gaily across the 
U.S.A. in their glittering convertible, won in a raflle. In the 
Middle West they pick up Pat Crowley and head for Las 
Vegas. Both boys sing along the way, and there are some fast- 
paced goings-on when they arrive in Hollywood. Leading play- 
ers: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Pat Crowley. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Martin and Lewis fans 
The Iron Petticoat— MGM. Direction, Ralph Thomas. Bob Hope 
and Katharine Hepburn join forces in an attractively mounted 
farce ribbing Communism. Miss Hepburn, a captain in the 
Russian air force, flies over Western Germany and is forced 
down by ace pilot Bob Hope. His reward is to have his leave 
canceled (much to the annoyance of his fiancee) so that he 
can act as bodyguard and salesman of democracy to the Rus- 
sian captain. As in previous farces on Communism, the effec : 
tiveness of such salesmanship is indicated by the lady's dawn- 
ing interest in lacy lingerie. Leading players: Bob Hope, 
Katharine Hepburn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Hope and/or Hepburn fans 
The Night Runner— Universal-International. Direction, Abner 
Biberman. An emotionally disturbed patient who has been re- 
leased from an overcrowded mental hospital before he is com- 
pletely cured kills the father of his fiancee. Later he tries to 
drown his sweetheart but has a change of heart just in time. 
Lead ; n*£ players: Ray Danton, Colleen Miller. 
Adults" . 15-18 *' *!2-i5 

Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 

The Rainmaker— Universal-International. Direction, Joseph An- 
thony 1 A robust and tender comedy^ in which a magic-maker 
("con* man" to those unfamiliar with the term) acts as. catalyst 
in the life o r a small-town family. He transforms a timid spinr 
ster into a warm and lovely woman, changes a clumsy and 
oafish younger brother into the beginnings of a man, and 
softens the hard heart of their righteous older brother. Burt 
Lancaster is superb as the necromancer, and Katharine Hep- 
burn seems to have been created for the role of the frightened 
yet dauntless woman facing middle age and loneliness. The set- 
tings are excellent, and the direction has both verve and qual- 
ity. Leading players: Burt Lancaster, Katharine Hepburn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Good Good Mature 

Rock, Pretty Baby— Universal-International. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. A rock 'n' roll musical in which a youthful "combo" 
band leader is having trouble with his doctor- father, who 
wants him to study medicine. When the boy sells his medical 
books to buy an electric guitar, family discord mounts, but 
eventually the father becomes convinced of his son's passionate 
interest in jazz. The music is well played, but the pace is too 
hectic. The characterizations, particularly of parents, are un- 
fortunate. Leading players: Sal Mineo, John Saxon. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Pretty poor Poor No 

The Silken Affair— Dragon Films Production, RKO Distributors. 
Direction, Roy Kellino. David Niven again enacts to perfec- 
tion one of those delightful English stereotypes— the decorous 
English gentleman with an adventurous heart. Mr. Niven is an 
excellent bookkeeper, perfectly happy "bullying and subduing 
fractious accounts." But a chance remark by his boss, "What a 
mark you might have made as an embezzler I" sets him off on 
a career of crime. The first half of the picture is great fun, 
but toward the end it becomes dull. Leading players: David 
Niven, Genevieve Page. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Fair Yes Yes 

Three Brave Men— Herbert B. Swope, Jr. Direction, Philip 
Dunne. A careful and thoughtful drama in Cinemascope about 
a "disloyalty case." After the 1953 security program was in- 
augurated, it was inevitable that the government should make 
mistakes, in view of the gravity of the problems and the over- 
zealousness of some officials. This is the story of the Bernie 
Goldsmiths, a loyal, warmhearted family, and what happened 
to them when Bernie was suddenly suspended from his job as 
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a security risk. Bernie's long struggle, aided by a public-spirited I 
lawyer and friends, eventually ends with his name being 
cleared. Realistic settings and intelligent direction. Leading 
players: Ernest Borgnine, Ray Milland, Nina Foch. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent of its type Good Good 

We Are All Murderers— Kingsley International Pictures. Direc- 
tion, Andr6 Cayatte. An intense, unforgettable study of con- 
victs who are condemned to death. To describe the grim plot 
in factual terms could not do justice to the bold yet sensitive 
direction and brilliant acting in this film. Marcel Mouloudji 
is excellent as a youthful product of the Paris slums who was 
swept along with other patriots into the French Underground, 
there to be taught violent and murderous acts as a duty. Lead- 
ing players: Marcel Mouloudji, Georges Paujouly. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Moving indictment of Mature With discussion 

capital punishment 

Wild Party— United Artists. Direction, Harry Horner. Anthony 
Quinn lends the vigor of his colorful personality to the role of 
a one-time professional football player who has sunk to the 
dregs of society and has become unbalanced in the process. 
The picture makes an effort to maintain a decadent, sinister 
mood but breaks down in a few scenes to become mediocre 
melodrama. Leading players: Anthony Quinn, Carol Ohmart. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Matter of taste No No 

The Women of Pitcairn Island— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Jean Yarbrough. An amateurish film about the native wives 
and children of the mutineers of the H.M.5. Bounty— how they 
fared on their own and what they did when they met a band 
of marauding pirates. Student reviewers agreed that acting, 
direction, and script are uniformly weak and that the dialogue 
is ludicrous in parts. Leading players: Lynne Bari, James Craig. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Poor Poor Poor 

Zarak— Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. A Technicolor 
adventure story laid in northwestern India at the time of 
British colonialism. Victor Mature plays Zarak Khan, a leg- 
endary bandit. He is victorious against the British until the 
day he accidentally kills a holy man and is forced by\his sense 
of guilt to turn* himself* over to the enemy. When tlfe British 
are captured by a khan whom he once tricked, Mr.. Mature 
gives his life for his 'foes. Routine production values. Leading 
players: "Victor Mature, Anita Ekberg. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Run-of-the-mill adventure story Yes 

16MM FILMS 

Appointment with ^ Youth— McGraw-Hill. 26 minutes. A young 
teacher reviews his own career to provide a searching and can- 
did answer to his student's question, "Is teaching a good pro- 
fession?" His experiences indicate the wide range of skills and 
the perceptiveness that are required of an effective teacher. 
As the teacher matures in his profession, he realizes that the 
greatest rewards are not good working hours, salary, and vaca- 
tions, but the deep personal satisfaction of contributing to the 
growth of his students. An excellent, film for high school voca- 
tional guidance groups and for programs designed to promote 
public understanding of the teacher's role in our society. 
The Honorable Mountain— Ray Fielding Productions. 22 minutes. 
Delicate, sensitive photography evokes the atmosphere and feel- 
ing of the annual Japanese pilgrimage up the steep slopes of 
Fujiyama to the Buddhist shrine at its peak. The simple rites 
at the shrine are most impressive. 

Learning— McGraw-Hill. Part I— Reinforcement and Extinction. 
8 minutes. The learning processes in human beings and in 
various forms of animal life are the subject" of the fascinating 
studies depicted in this film. At the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratories pigeons were taught to perform many functions 
other than their normal ones. Highly entertaining, as well as 
informative, the picture shows the same principles of learning 
being applied to the behavior of children in everyday situa- 
tions. Part II— Discriminations and Skills. 10 minutes. The 
same pigeons, becoming more sophisticated, are taught to dis- 
criminate between different sounds, between colors, and be- 
tween sound and silence. Known as "stimulus discrimination," 
this principle governs human responses to similar types of 
learning situations. Part Ill—Controlling Behavior Through 
Reinforcement 16 minutes. The incredible birds are used to 
demonstrate how the rate of work and the way in which work 
is distributed within a given period of time can be controlled. 
Similar experiments are made in an elementary school class- 
room. Witty, interesting scripts. 



MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

Attack — Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, interesting. 

Around the World in Eighty Days — Children, long, but fun; young people and adults, 

delightful. 
Bahy Doll — Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Bandido — Children, poor but not overly violent; young people, poor; adults, 

mediocre. 
The Bespoke Overcoat — Excellent. 
The Best Things in Life Are Free — Children, yes; young people, lively musical; adults, 

nostalgic. 
Between Heaven and Hell — Children, yes; young people and adults, matter of taste. 
Beyond a Reasonable Doubt — Children, yes; young people and adults, mystery fans. 
The Boss — Children and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 
Bus Stop — Children and young people, mature; adults, very good. 
Cha-Cha-Cha-Boom — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
A Cowboy Needs a Horse — Children, amusing; young people and adults, good. 
A Cry in the Night — Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 
Curucv, Beotf of the Amazon — Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates — Mediocre. 

Death of a Scoundrel — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
The Desperadoes Are in Town — Very poor. 
Emperor Penguins — Entertaining. 
Everything but the Truth — Good. 

Finger of Guilt — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good mystery. 
The First Traveling Saleslady — Children and young people, poor; adults, contrived 

humor. 
Flight to Hong Kong — Children, no; young -people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Friendly Persuasion — Excellent. 

Giant — Children, not for the restless; young people and adults, highly entertaining. 
The Girt He Left Behind— Poor. 

The Grand Maneuvet — Children, no; young people, quite mature; adults, good. 
The Great American Pastime — Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 
Gun the Man Down — Poor. 
High Society — Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing 

light entertainment. 
Istanbul — Fair. 

J'vo tived* Before — Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 
The Jaywalkei — Excellent. 
Julie — Tense thriller for all ages. 
La Strada — Children, no; young people, outstanding but definitely mature; adults, 

outstanding. 
The Last Man To Hang — Children, mature; young people and adults, mediocre. 

* The Last Wagon — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
love Me Tendei — Matter of taste. 

Madame Butterfly— Excellent. 

* Magnificent Seven — Children, mature and too long; young people, mature; adults, 
* ^.art film enthusiasts. A ii ' * 

\ Man from Del Rio — Children and young people, mature; adults, fair. 
J % Man in the Vault — Weak crime melodrairW& ' , ^ 

Vl'AlarcqZino — Children and young people, mature; adults,- appealing. ^» 

VlTfie Mole People — Children, no; young people and adiilts, very poor. 
. * The* Mountain — Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Nightfall — Children and young people, yes; adults, good of its type. 

Odongo— Children, yes; young people, good; adults, good of its type. 

The Opposite Sex — Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor and dated. 

The Peacemolcei — Children, a bit slow; young people, yes; adults, pleasant. 

Pharaoh's Curse — Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 
"•' Pillars of the Sky — Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

Port Afrlque — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, whodunit fans. 
**The Power and* fhe Prize — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, contrived 
handling of an interesting theme. 

Private's Progress — Children and young people, dialogue occasionally difficult to 
*** understand; adults, entertaining. 
v Reprisal — Western fans. 

Revolt at Fort Laramie — Good western melodrama. 

Rififi — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Rumble on the Dock— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
» Running Target — An off-beat western. 

The Search for Bridey Murphy— Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, 
matter of taste. 

Secrete of life — Excellent. 

The Seventh Cavalry — Children, second half is good; young people, yes; adults, 
commendable for lack of violence. 

The Short Fighters — Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Ship That Died of Shame — Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The S/7enf World — Excellent underwater excursion. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac— Excellent. 

Stagecoach to Fury— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Suicide Mission — Good. 

Tea House of the August Moon — Excellent satiric farce for all ages. 

Teo and Sympathy— Children and young people, no; adults, provocative. 

Teenage Rebel — Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, well produced. 

The Ten Commandments — Elaborate Biblical spectacle. 

Tension of Table Rock — Children, tense; young people and adults, western fans. 

These Wilder Years — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Three for Jamie Dawn — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Three Violent People — Children, poor; young people and adults, western soap opera. 

Toward* the Unknown — Good. 

Two loves Had* / — Children, slow; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

The Unguarded Moment — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 
* Utah Blaine — Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

The Vagabond' King — Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, nostalgic musical. 

Vitelloni — Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

War and Peace — Children and young people, yes; adults, brilliant achievement. 

Wee Geordie — Very enjoyable. 

White Squaw— Poor western. 

A Woman's Devotion — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Written on the Wind— Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
You Can't Run Away from /* — Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 
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Dear Editor; 

Some time ago I became interested in a criminal matter 
involving juvenile delinquency. A manufacturing company 
that I represent as attorney had taken on a sixteen-year- 
old boy as its messenger. The boy, Carl, was hired through 
another employee, who knew his family. The company had 
carefully checked Carl's past. The personnel supervisor 
had talked with the high school principal to determine 
why Carl was not in school. He found that Carl had not 
done satisfactory work in his studies and had left before 
graduating. 

One of the tasks assigned to Carl, as company messen- 
ger, was to go to the bank with the daily receipts— about 
ten thousand dollars. He usually left at one o'clock, since 
the bank closed at two. One day he was given seven thou- 
sand dollars in checks and three thousand in cash, along 
with the deposit slip made up by the cashier of the 
company. v 

That particular |fternoon Carl did not return to -the * 
office at the usual time. The company cashier called the 
bank and learned that no money had been deposited to 
the company's credit that day. She telephoned Carl's par- 
ents, who said he had not been home. 

At this point I was called in, and we notified the 
police. Eventually they discovered that Carl had gone to 
Texas by plane. There he was arrested when he tried to 
purchase a motor scooter and displayed a package of bills 
containing a little less than three thousand dollars. Seeing 
it, the shop owner became suspicious and called the local 
constable. 

Being active in P.T.A. work, I sought to determine 
whether the P.T.A. might have helped develop some pro- 
gram that could prevent an episode of this kind. I talked 
with Carl's parents, both of whom were employed. His 
mother said that he never complained about schoolwork, 
just didn't seem to have "a knack for schooling." The 
father said his wife had never complained to him about 
Carl, so he assumed things had gone along satisfactorily. 
As a matter of fact, he thought Carl had completed high 
school. 

T asked the mother if she had ever belonged to the 
P.T.A. when Carl was in elementary school or high school. 
She said she had refused to join because she was so embar- 
rassed by the boy's low grades. Apparently the P.T.A. had 
not fallen down anywhere— unless in a remote way, by not 
having enrolled the boy's parents while Carl was still in 
school. But what a difference the P.T.A. would have 
made! If they had belonged, they would have come to 
know Carl's teachers and, through them, to understand his 
school problems. 

These parents had failed in their duty to their child, 
to themselves, and to the community. They were now pay- 
ing a high j>rice for their sins of omission. 



Cases like this bring home most effectively to all of us 
the fact that the P.T.A. is more than a link between 
parents and teachers and children. It is a vehicle for the 
successful, productive cooperation of parents and teachers 
—the value of which will manifest itself in the well-being 
of our children in years to come. Without active partici- 
pation in a local parent- teacher association we are not 
being fair to ourselves, and we are not being fair to our 
children. If they cause us pain in the future we shall find 
it the more unbearable knowing that we did not grasp 
the opportunity available to us to assure their healthy 
physical, mental, and emotional development. Meditating 
on Carl's case I say to all parents, "Join your P.T.A. The 
time is now." 

Raymond P. Janicek 
President, Emerson School P.T.A. 
Berwyn, Illinois 

Dear Editor: 

I have just read in the Reader's Digest the condensed 
article, "College Two Years Sooner." [Editor's note: This 
article by Arthur D. Morse appeared in the National 
Parent-Teacher last October under the title "They're 
Breaking the Lock Step in Our Schools."] 

I am now eighty-seven years old. The article brought to 
mind an experience of sixty or so years ago. In our local 
school I taught first-graders for two years. Then I was 
substitute teacher in other grades for a while. One year, 
a month before the closing of school, I noticed a young 
boy in section B. '(Classes were divided into A and B for 
convenience.) He idled away his time but was brighter 
than his classmates, so I advanced him to section A. He 
not only did the work but was the brightest pupil in the 
class. Thus he was advanced a year in ten days' time. 

By the end of the month, having consulted with the 
principal and the teacher of the grade above mine, I 
decided to advance the boy another year. We told him of 
this, with the understanding that it was a trial advance- 
ment only. If the work proved to be too much, he was to 
be put back into the A grade from which he was pro- 
moted. To this arrangement he joyously and readily 
agreed. He never had to be demoted. 

From my own experience I also found that most chil- 
dren were put in school too young. Starting at seven or 
eight years of age they grasped the work sooner and ad- 
vanced more rapidly. One country boy, minus any school- 
ing, started at twelve. In a short time, a year or so, he 
reached the level of other pupils his age. . . . 

The Ford Foundation and other scholarship programs 
can, 1 feel, do wonderful things for bright young people 
like these 1 have known. 

Grace D. Danforth 
Charleston, Missouri 
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In the Spring, 1957, edition of the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, Volume 43, Number 1, Dr. Harry A. Overstreet of 
Falls Church, Virginia, has an article entitled "For Our Professional Agenda" which 
contains favorable reference to "The FBI Story" by Don Whitehead. 

Briefly, Dr. Overstreet speaks highly of the book and the professional 
\qualifications of Don Whitehead. He suggests that "The FBI Story" be widely read and 
discussed in academic circles. He encourages fellow professors to ask the Director \ 
questions after thoroughly considering the book, stating that he has encountered no 
reluctance to lay the facts on the line. 

Dr. Overstreet quotes Don Whitehead's preface in order to show why the 
book was written and to highlight the point that Whitehead made that the most important 
thing in the pioneering on the frontiers of law enforcement by the FBI was the struggle to 
achieve incorruptible enforcement of the law by professionals trained to protect civil 
rights. Overstreet states that the FBI is a type of national investigative and law 
enforcement agency that can stand the light of day. The Whitehead book, he explains, 
casts upon it that light of day and invites the people to gsake their appraisal. 
Dr. Overstreet ends by stating, "It is my hope that a great many members of the academic 
profession will be among those who accept the invitation." ' .- 
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Dr. Overstreet and his wife, Bonaro, are active in educational circles. 
Overstretgf £as been a member of several organizations which have been cited by the 
Attorney G^eral as subversive and was affiliated with front groups in the 1930' s and 
1940 T s. Th% Over streets came to the Bureau in May, 1953, at which time they talked 
with Mr. Nichols. They were concerned about public records as to their past activities , 
* and they want§d to make * clear their anti-communist position. Mr. Nicholsdid an 

« outstanding job in '/selling" the Bureau to the Overstreets, with the result that they have 
become his close friends, staunch defenders of the Bureau aijji rely upon Mr. Nichols 
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for advice and guidance. They have appeared before several congressional committees 
! testifying as to their past activities and have since written numerous articles and [made p 
many lecture tours devoted to the evils of communism and their experiences with the | 

investigative process, taking strong exception to those who are critical of the process. 
The Overstreets have done the Bureau considerable good among honest liberal groups. 
The Overstreets have been described as being duped in the earlier days, but are doing 
their utmost to redeem themselves. 

On May 27, 1955, the Overstreets were taken on a special tour of the 
Bureau. On October 25, 1955, Dr. Overstreet celebrated his 80th birthday at which 
• time Mr. Nichols gave a party for him at his home. During the course of the party, 
Mr. Nichols personally delivered a letter from the Director congratulating him on his 
80th birthday. On September 28, 1955, while at the Bureau, the Overstreets met the 
Director. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

It is recommended that the attached letter be sent to Dr. Overstreet in 
response to his article. 
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UN ITED WE SO? AND . « . 

Maybe this column is dated. Tilings become dated fast nowadays; and J <n^ 
the incident we have in mind is more than two months old. But we 
want to get it off our minds; and we justify ourselves by the belief 
that somewhere at the core of this passing incident lies a permanent 

truths 

On the day Eisenhower took the oath of office for his second term, 
the inaugural edition of a newspaper lay spread out on our dining 
table, open at a page that featured a large photograph of the 
President and carried the caption, United We Stand Behind a Great 
Leader + 

A reporter friend of ours, having found himself near our place on 
an assignment, had stopped by that afternoon to say hello. Restless, 
apparently, he didn't sit down. He dropped his overcoat on a chair 
and ro^aed broodingly around the room as he talked. Then we saw him 

stop by the table, look down at the outspread paper, and .smil e to 

himself. 

"Sure," he said. "'United We Stand Behind a Great Leader. . . r " 
So if we belong to the opposition party or the other wing of his own 
party, we f 11 knife him every chance we get. We'll deplore his appoint- 
ments, suspect his motives, question his intelligence, and accuse him 
of both neglecting his job and usurping power. 'United We Stand. 

The irony in his voice was gentle rather than sharp j but it was 
certainly there. 
- -"Hardly united' enough," we -suggested, "for a time of crisis." — ~~ ( 

He looked startled, "Not united. 
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Oh, but we are. t 

That T s the very cockeyed point of it all. . Not many countries today 

f are as united as we are. That's why we can affpjcd^the luxury,, of 

i - MOT RECORDED 

I I knlflng the President „ deploring his appointments . ^u^p^ctrijng his 

J motives^ questioning his intelligence. It takea^A.jmited ^aojple to 

afford, now, the old beautiful luxury of political opposition . 

"The Communists certainly can't afford it. Maybe Russia is stepping 

up the production of consumer goods. Itfaybe the peasants are going to 

-more— .^ 
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get a few luxuries they've never? had. But there's one luxury no 
dictatorship can turn out in its factories: tha^s the freedom to 
belittle the man on top at the same time you'r,e believing in him 
enough- to hold the country together*" 

He reached for his overcoat* "Well* . .1*11 he on my way* . ." 

As he went out the "door, he paused and turned — letting in a stiff 
blast of January cold. "I f m a Stevenson man myself « I've got to get 
back to my job of deploring and suspecting. 'United We Stand, ♦ . t,f 

Perhaps one reason why we can still hear not only his words but the 
gentle irony -of his voice is that the incident brought back to us 
an older memory. 

One evening nine or ten years ago, we had twenty— four guests at a 
buffet supper in our New York apartment: half of them from various 
of the United Nations;- the other half what we might call Americans 
at large. 

A number of the foreign delegates who had children of school age 
were eager to learn about American education. The t? natives" were more 



than willing to discuss it. And discuss it they did ~ recalling 
their own schooling; commenting on their childrens 1 ; and making some 
whopping generalisations about both. —^ — ^. ~ 

As it happened, they had gone to schools pretty much all over the 
continent; schools large and small, good and mediocre, progressive 
and conservative and backward. Their children, moreover, were in 
widely varied types of urban and suburban schools. 

No sooner, then, did they start "instructing" the outsiders than 
they started disagreeing among themselves: about both what goes on 
and what should go on in American education. On one point only, it 
began to appear, they all emphatically agreed: that our schools 
"a'ren 1 1 ¥hat they should be. ~~ . 

A comment made by one of the foreign delegates at the end of the 

evening still lingers in our memory* He was from a certain Latin 

American country that has suffered many political upheavals and that 

was, at that time, in the throes of more than ordinary crisis. His 
voice was wistful as he lingered at the door a moment, and turned to 
say, "It must be wonderful to have such faith in your country that 
can criticize it like tha/b * • ." 
United We Stand. . . 
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